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Histoire des Origines du Gouvernement Représentative en 
Europe. Par M. Guizot. Paris. 1851. 


HAT is meant by Representation and Representative 

Government? To what extent, and in what manner, is 
either one or the other identified with the English Constitu- 
tion? What are the evils and imperfections of that identifica- 
tion? How is a remedy to be sought and applied? These are 
questions to which considerable interest must always attach; 
but which assume, at the present time, great practical import- 
ance. We are on the eve of discussions in which some opinion 
upon them will be continually involved. _The promise of the 
Prime Minister to produce a new Reform Bill will soon be ful- 
filled. Its provisions will bring into play a variety of theories, 
interests, intellects, passions, and prejudices. A stormy period 
is before us. There will be fears in some quarters, hopes in 
others, gratified expectations, and bitter disappointments. 
Fierce will be the collision of debates in Parliament, of leading 
articles in newspapers, and of partisans in public meetings. 
We have the prospect of a long legislative struggle, of popular 
agitation, perhaps of the downfall of a ministry, an appeal to 
the people, and the turmoil of a general election, aggravated by 
the urgency of what multitudes regard as the most momentous 
of all political questions. A short interval,and we must face 
the fray. It cannot be employed to a better or more appro- 
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priate purpose than that of a quiet preliminary consideration of 
the questions we commenced by propounding. 

For the assistance of such consideration, M. Guizot’s work 
appears most opportunely. He is every way a valuable coun- 
sellor. His former publications on the “ History of European 
Civilization,” and the “ History of Civilization in France,” have 
been generally recognised as valuable contributions to our 
knowledge of the course and laws of human progress. The 
present work is chiefly an elaboration of one element of the 
subject so ably handled in those productions. It is above the 
suspicion of being a partisan work. M. Guizot is not, in 
opinion, intimately allied with any of our political sections. He 
writes as an admirer of representative and constitutional govern- 
ment; he also writes as a foreigner, and a calm political philo- 
sopher. Whatever of prejudice or bias he may have, is not 
likely to be our bias, or any of our prejudices; nor are these 
volumes, in substance, a recent labour: we do not owe them to 
the excitements of 1848. The lectures, of which the work con- 
sists, were delivered as long ago as 1820, and reports of them 
were published at the time in the “ Journal des Cours Publics.” 
The varied experiences of the intervening period—experiences 
of office and of opposition, of the bureau and of diplomacy, of 
popularity and of exile—have contributed towards the matured 
power for that revision, the leisure for which was secured b 
the late Revolution. Every circumstance renders the wah 
acceptable to us just now; and it is needless to add, to the 
students of M. Guizot’s former productions, that the recom- 
mendations of a work at once appropriate and yet independent, 
are enhanced by the known simplicity and luminousness of 
style, the habits of thought, and the extensive historical re- 
searches of the author. It must be our own fault if we do not 
derive some advantage, in this our practical time of need, from 
lessons thus composed and revised, although no doubt their 
primary and immediate purpose was to instruct the young 
France of 1820 by the example of Old England. 

According to M. Guizot, we are not to search for the 
elements, the principle, or the origin, of representative govern- 
ment in the wilds of ancient Germany. No portion of the 
Saxon Witenagemot was properly elective. There was in it a 
commercial as well as a territorial power. The merchant who 
had thrice crossed the sea, took his place with the possessor of 
five hides of land. But each was there in his personal right, 
and not by the authority or on behalf of others. The idea of 
representation had not yet arisen. M. Guizot marks four 
epochs of European history, during which the great nations 
held much the same course, until they arrived at the point 
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where, either representative government developed itself, or the 
failure to obtain it, and the permanent establishment of the 
monarchic principle became manifest. We shall best do justice 
to this outline by a quotation :— 


“‘ The German tribes in establishing themselves upon Roman soil carried 
with them their liberty, but none of those institutions which regulate 
the use and guarantee the durability of it. Individuals were free; a 
free society had not yet been constituted. I will say more; society as 
yet was not. It was only after the conquest, and in consequence of 
territorial possession, that it really began to exist either between con- 
querors and conquered, or amongst the conquerors themselves. It was 
a long and arduous work. The social relations were complicated and 
precarious, powers were scattered and unguided, and the human mind 
little capable of extended or far-seeing combinations. Different systems 
of institutions, or rather different tendencies, manifested themselves, and 
were in collision. Individuals, whose liberty in this state of things 
consisted in the independence of isolation, struggled to preserve it. 
Those who were strong succeeded, and became powerful. Those who 
were weak lost it, and fell under the yoke of the strong. Kings, who 
were at first merely the chiefs among the warriors, and afterwards the 
first of the great territorial proprieters, aimed at confirming and extending 
their powers; but by their side rose an aristocracy, which, gathering 
strength from the local successes of its scattered powers, and from the 
concentration of property, did not permit royalty to obtain vigour or 
extent. The ancient liberty of the forests, the first efforts of monarchy, 
the rising elements of the feudal system, these were the powers which 
struggled for the supremacy over society. No general or lasting political 
order could establish itself in the midst of this conflict. It lasted till the 
eleventh century. By that time the feudal system had prevailed. The 

rimitive independence and the savage equality of the individual were 
ck either in servitude or in the hierarchical subordination of feudalism. 
All central powers, whether of kings, or of the ancient national assem- 
blies, had nearly disappeared. Liberty co-existed only with strength. 
Sovereignty was scattered. This was the first epoch. The feudal 
system occupies the second. It is constituted of three essential charac- 
teristics: the first is the reduction of the mass of the inhabitants to 
slavery or to a condition bordering on slavery. The second is the hie- 
rarchical and federative organization of the feudal aristocracy, which 
retained in its bonds both men and lands; and the third is the dislocation 
of sovereignty almost entirely transferred to every feudal proprietor 
capable of exereising and defending it ; from whence arose the weakness 
of the royal power and the destruction of monarchical unity, which 
became duns as completely annihilated as was national unity. This 
system prevailed over society until the thirteenth century. 

“A new epoch then commenced. The suzerain king, having bezome 
powerful, wished to become sovereign. A portion of the inhabitants of 
the soil, having acquired some little strength, desired to become free. 
The feudal aristocracy found itself attacked from beneath by the enfran- 
chisement of the citizens and the serfs, and from above by the extension 
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of the royal power. Sovereignty tends to concentration; liberty to 
expansion. National unity laboured to consolidate itself at the same 
time as monarchical unity. It was by repeated attempts at representa- 
tive governments that this work proceeded and developed itself. These 
attempts were made and renewed during nearly three centuries, every- 
where feudalism began to decay, and monarchy to prevail. But soon, 
and almost everywhere, the sovereigns showed distrust in their turn. 
They were by no means willing, after having re-conquered and con- 
centrated a sovereignty so long broken up, to divide it anew to its very 
centre. Besides, intelligence and strength were equally wanting to the 
enfranchised people to enable them to carry on a contest scarcely termi- 
nated with the feudal system on the one side, and but just commenced 
with the central power on the other. It is clear that the time was not 
yet come, and that society, scarcely freed from the yoke which it had 
borne before falling into this chaotic condition, was neither sufficiently 
organized nor enlightened to obtain for itself at once order by a wise 
administration of power, and liberty by the guarantees of wide and well- 
constituted public institutions. The attempts at a representative system 
became rarer, feebler, and disappeared. One country alone preserved, 
defended, and won it through storm after storm. 

“ With this single exception, the system of pure monarchy prevailed. 
This is the result we find at the close of the sixteenth century. 

“The fourth epoch has lasted from that time till the present. It is 
characterised in England by the progress of the representative system; on 
the Continent by the development of the pure monarchical system, around 
which have gathered certain local liberties, the judicial institutions which 
penetrate into the political organization, and what remains of those 
assemblies which in a preceding epoch had appeared to possess a character 
of nationality, but which are now restricted to certain provinces, and 
limit themselves nearly everywhere to administrative interests.” 


Confining his attention chiefly to France, Spain, and England, 
M. Guizot then proceeds to show the cause and events by which 
the first glimmerings of representation were extinguished in the 
two former countries, and waxed stronger and brighter in 
England. Into much of this comparison it is not our intention 
to follow him. The first and decisive peculiarity in the condition 
of England which influenced the result, he finds in the effects of 
the Norman Conquest. That event was not the subjugation of a 
people in the last effete stage of a decaying civilization by hordes 
of barbarians. The Saxons had made considerable progress in 
one direction, and the Normans in another. Local institutions 


had been developed in the one case; feudalism in the other. © 


The two nations were much nearer an equality than is usually 
the case between a conquering and a conquered people. Their 
religion was the same; and the clergy became a common court 
of moral appeal to both parties. Native and foreigner were 
soon on the way to amalgamation; but not an amalgamation on 
the principle of either Saxon or Norman institutions. Feudal- 
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Saxon and Norman. 5 


ism was in the presence, not only as elsewhere, of kings striving 
for absolute authority, but of a powerful commonalty, enriched 
and strengthened by the wrecks of the Saxon aristocracy. A 
large population existed which the Norman Barons could not 
swamp into a state of serfdom, and to which successive kings, 
from the conqueror downwards, deemed it politic to promise the 
permanence of their ancient laws. Norman feudalism had, for 
self-defence, the need of an union which was not felt on tie 
Continent ; and the absence of which enabled kings to extend 
their power until feudalism was absorbed in monerchy. Here, 
it was strong in that union; so strong as to control the soverei;:n, 
limit his powers, arrest his advances towards despotism, and 
bind him down by the Great Charter; and by a succession of 
compacts of a similar description they constituted themselves the 
king’s council; and a puppet king they had made of him, in the 
hands of a ruling aristocracy, but for that third power, which 
regarded with no friendly eye either a Norman monarch or an 
oligarchy of Norman nobles; and whose influence, alternately 
courted by both, is perceptible i in various institutions, and became 
most potently and permanently embodied at length, in the 
admission of representatives-to sit with the barons and the 
clergy, and then in their separate meetings, for making their 
separate grants of money to the crown and urging their peculiar 
grievances. In this partition the knights of shires, representing 
those who held of the crown, and whose presence had preceded 
that of the burgesses representatives in the single chamber, were 
naturally combined with them rather than with those who 
attended in their own right; and thus was formed the English 
House of Commons. 

From this point M. Guizot traces, chronologically and per- 
spicuously, intermixed with various philosophizings, the course 
of events by which the representative power in our constitution 
was augmented, defined, and consolidated. Enough has been 
said to indicate the characteristic features and merits of his work. 
He has accurately described, we think, in the ceaseless struggle 
of Saxon and Norman, not in the battle-field, but in the assertion 
of rights, the source of that mighty stream which yet flows on so 
majestically. He has shown how, in other regions, it might 
have ended ina swamp. Were we disposed to prolong the me- 
taphor, it might be added that he has stopped short of marking 
the tendency of its course towards that vast ocean whither it 
winds its way; the consummation, namely, of representation in 
representative government. 

As M. Guizot only undertakes to trace the History of Repre- 
sentative Government in Europe, it may seem unreasonable to 
complain that he says nothing about the United States of 
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America. Yet, as an offshoot of England in their origin, they 
might have claimed some place in his plan. There 1s a still 
stronger reason why his history and his philosophy are both ne- 
cessarily incomplete without a review of their institutions. They 
possess the only thoroughly representative government upon the 
face of the earth. ‘To call ours a representative government, 
except in a secondary and remote sense, is a misnomer. Repre- 
sentation is a portion of our government, an element in our con- 
stitution, and it is no more; unless we assume the Sovereign 
and the House of Lords to be representative, inasmuch as the 
peers may be said to stand for the aristocracy of the country, 
and the Sovereign to personify the unity of the empire. We ex- 
ercised, indeed, a sort of elective power in calling William IIT. 
to the throne; and the descendants of the Electress Sophia of 
Hanover reign by a species of compound titie made up of affinity 
with the Stuarts and the authority of an Act of Parliament. 
But personally, and so far as election is implied in representa- 
tion, the Sovereign is no more representative than the members 
of the House of Lords. For the full development of the repre- 
sentative principle into representative government, we must look 
across the Atlantic. And what we see there is nothing new in 
its nature, though it be in its extent. It is the full growth, in 
actuality, of the thought which dimly loomed over the mind of 
Simon de Montfort when he invoked the aid of knights and 
burgesses to back the barons in the strife with Henry III. The 
Americans have carried out the principle in the entirety of their 
institutions. Like us, they have a single head, but he is elective. 
Like us, they have an upper chamber, but it is elective. Like 
us they have a magistracy, but it is elective. Like us, they have 
a People’s House, but it keeps its exact proportion of members 
to the population. Every portion of government bears the re- 
presentative character. That character is not a fraction, or an 
element, it is the essence and vitality of the whole. And it is all 
of English growth. Even the ballot-box was part of the cargo 
of the Mayflower. At least we know that it existed in England 
before it was used in America; and the singly-ascertained case 
of the borough of Lymington in the seventeenth century, which 
probably was not the only actual instance, deprives our Colonists 
of the merit of originality in that right of secret voting which they 
consider the great safeguard of their liberties. They have not in- 
vented. They have done better than invent; they have deve- 
loped that conception which had worked out all the freedom 
possessed by their forefathers. The Americans did not make a 
constitution. No made constitution ever lasted. By an easy 
metaphor Mackintosh taught a great truth when he affirmed 
that constitutions cannot be created, they must grow. The ex- 
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tent and diversity of the British Empire may perhaps always re- 
quire a Sovereign to insure its unity and cohesion. At the same 
time, the different races of its variegated population are so far 
fused that any federal union of States, analogous to that of 
America, is equally out of question. With these exceptions, and 
some others probably which might be indicated, America ex- 
hibits what will be the future of England should the feudalism 
which still remains ever become absorbed by the representative 
principle, ‘The American constitution is representation full 
grown. There, surely, is then the place to study it. No hostile 
forces have checked its expansion. Its roots have spread them- 
selves in an unoccupied soil, and its branches tossed themselves 
abroad in a free atmosphere. It is neither cribbed by feudalism, 
nor overshadowed by monarchy. Europe grows no such speci- 
men, nor perhaps ever can, Representation in France, though 
widened in its base to universal suffrage, while acting by a single 
chamber, was controlled by centralized institutions, and not en- 
grafted on the habits of the people. They are not “ to the 
manner born.” Representation there has never yet been a reality. 
The perfect plant is only to be seen across the Atlantic, whither 
it was carried by our countrymen, who had already learned its 
culture. The philosophy which disregards such a fact is neces- 
sarily so imperfect as to incur the danger of being unsound. 

The institutions of the United States are obviously and avow- 
edly founded on the sovereignty of the people. That is a phrase 
of which M. Guizot is more afraid than beseems a philosopher. 
In attempting to separate it from the notion of representative 
government, he gets bewildered in a metaphysical maze. He 
defines sovereignty to be the command of will over will, and 
identifies it with despotism, whether exercised by an individual, 
an oligarchy, or the majority of a nation. Where, then, in M. 
Guizot’s theory of representative government is the sovereignty 
lodged? Nowhere, z.e. in no person or class of persons, but 
in reason or justice. He removes it from the world of entities 
into that of quiddities. A “tyrant majority” appals him, as once 
upon a time it did Sir Robert Peel. But reason will not act of 
itself. For reason to reign it must be incorporate. And in 
whom? In the majority or in the minority? If the prevalence 
of the will of the majority over that of the minority be abso- 
lutism, tyranny, and so on, what shall we call that of the will of 
the minority over the majority? It must be somebody’s reason 
that rules; and there seems no better conformity with justice 
than that the few should yield to the many, rather than the 
many to the few. 

The problem really is, how to obtain the greatest probability 
that the will of the majority shall harmonize with the reason of 
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the case. Representative government is an attempt at the 
solution of this problem. First, we reduce a population too 
numerous for deliberation to a convenient number. We make 
a selection. ‘This very process tends towards the object of 
obtaining a public will that shall be in harmony with reason. 
When men make a selection of others to think and act for 
them, they look for the presumed embodiment of their own 
best qualities. The most besotted would not, therefore, choose 
a drunkard ; nor the most ignorant, a fool. Election acts as 
a sort of intellectual and moral filter. Then the power of the 
elected few to think, speak, and act for the electing many, is 
not absolute. There are always certain broad and general prin- 
ciples which are previously understood, even when mere dele- 
gation is most entirely renounced. Moreover, the choice is only 
for atime. Ultimately, the representative must render his ac- 
count. These are all securities against the tyranny of mere will, 
either in the representative or the majority by which he is elected. 
Nor are these all the securities. Acting in the spirit of the insti- 
tution, representative assemblies always bind themselves by forms 
which ensure a hearing forthe minority and enforce deliberation. 
Still further guarantees are gained by a second chamber, in which 
the decisions of the first are revised before being endowed with 
the potency of laws. This second chamber may be independent 
of election altogether, as with us; or chosen on a different prin- 
ciple, and for a different time, as with the Senate of the United 
States. In either case, the effect is to delay the final settle- 
ment, and secure further deliberation. After all comes, when 
needful, the veto of the chief magistrate, limited in the United 
States; but when nominally absolute not precluding a revival of 
the discussions and a repetition of the decision. Notwithstanding 
all these precautions, the determination may prove a mistaken 
or unjust one; but it can scarcely be questioned that this series 
of contrivances is well adapted to the object, and likely, in 
general, to secure its attainment. 

There are two natural accompaniments of a representative 
system, having a close affinity with it, and which act as addi- 
tional securities for the identification of the will of the majority 
with the reason of the case; these are, a free press and an 
educated constitaency. By the press, the responsibility of the 
representative is rendered more continuous and complete. He 
is watched in all his ways. He has hostile as well as friendly 
reporters. On the advantage of his being responsible to com- 
paratively competent judges, there is no occasion to dilate. In 
the United States these accompaniments have the same secu- 
rities as their institutions. They are provided for as belonging 
to representation. And here the first of them grew out of re- 
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The Press and Education. 9 
presentation. It sprung up in spite of the blundering or sinister 
jealousy of therepresentative body. The “fourth estate” could 
not be kept down. The reporter was too strong for the Speaker. 
Rules, orders, and privileges could not bar him out. The old 
forms are mere cobwebs. It is at the peril of a member to 
“spy a stranger inthe House.” The “stranger” has made him- 
self at home; he is as much part and parcel of representation as 
representation is part and parcel of the constitution. For the 
second accompaniment the United States have also provided, and 
nobly. They do not leave the qualifications for citizenship to 
chance, and the caprice, ignorance, or indolence of the people, 
General education is a portion of their institutions. It is recog- 
nised as pertaining to representative government. We also 
recognise it here, but in a much more imperfect manner. The 
connection with representation has been felt by our legislators. 
Means have accorditigly been taken to ensure an educated, and 
consequently competent constituency. But how? Not by 
providing for educating all the people, but by endeavouring to 

ick out those of the people who had educated themselves. It 
is assumed that the possessors of freeholds, or other kinds of 
property, must, from their condition in society, have received the 
requisite education. Those who live in houses for which the 
pay not less than 10/. a year rent are also assumed to be ade- 
quately instructed. We stop not to discuss the wisdom or cor- 
rectness of these assumptions. They are merely noticed as 
recognising the principle that popular representation implies 
popular education. A similar affinity might be pointed out 
between despotism and ignorance. 

That representation in this country should be destitute, to a 
large extent, not only of the completeness in which the United 
States exhibit it, but also of that which belongs to it as the accom- 
paniment of a monarchy and an hereditary aristocracy, is the in- 
evitable result of the manner in which it was introduced and has 
advanced. The full development of all the principles of our con- 
stitution, so far as they are permanent, remains for the future ; it 
suffices for the past to have originated and partially applied them, 
as circumstances allowed or required. In appealing to what, in 
the phraseology of Coleridge, we may call the Idea of Represen- 
tation, it is not at all necessary to assume that a clear and full 
conception of that idea has been present to the mind of any of the 
legislators by whose labours representation has, to its actual ex- 
tent, been realized. Legislators are like prophets, often little con- 
scious of the force of their own oracles. The perfect form, the full 
power, and the high worth of the trial by jury could scarcely 
appear to the mind of Alfred. But there was in his thought the 
germ that grew into the present institution. Many minds, long 
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ages, and various events have contributed towards the advance 
of that institution into its actual form, But the same essential 
idea runs through the whole, correcting abuses which arose, 
gaining powers which were ome adapting the appropriate 
machinery, and still moving, though sometimes with irregular 
step, towards the ultimate aim and object. By that idea must 
the present arrangements be tried, the occasion for further im- 
provements ascertained, and the worth of proposed alterations 
estimated. The building is not the less harmonious for the 
fact that many or all the workmen who, at intervals, have 
laboured at iis erection, had no distinct consciousness of that 
harmonious proportion which gradually became apparent, and 
to exhibit which is the province of the political philosopher. 
They worked under its influence, though unconscious, and only 
seeking to remedy the injustice of some particular case, or pre- 
vent the recurrence of some particular evil. At the same time 
it is obvious that when the idea of any institution does become 
distinctly apprehended, we may proceed with a firmer step and 
more assured success towards its full development. We have 
the guidance of a principle; we have the clue to what had ap- 
ee a tangled maze. Our notions may be termed theoretical, 

ut the theory is a condensation of all the practicality of the 
past. As with trial by jury, so has it fared with representation. 
The English Parliament originated in a combination of various 
elements. None of the agents by whose means the combina- 
tion was effected knew what they were doing, or dreamed that 
they were the creators of a power destined to exercise so mighty 
an influence upon the country and the world. In the strife 
between the king and the great barons, what could be more 
natural than that the former should look to those who were his 
immediate vassals? They were too numerous to be summoned 
en masse. The sheriffs of counties were instructed to send two 
knights of the shire to speak for the rest. ‘The first writs for 
this purpose were issued by John, in 1214, when hard pressed 
by the barons. These knights formed part of the same assem- 
bly with the barons. How they were at first selected does not 
appear, but in a short time we find that they were elected in 
open county court. So it continued till the reign of Henry VII., 
when the proceedings were deemed too disorderly, and the pos- 
session of a freehold of 40s. per annum was, by Act of Parlia- 
ment, made the qualification for a voter; a restriction on the 
franchise which the change in the value of money has curiously 
transformed into a potent means for its extension. This addition 
of the knights of shires to the great baronial council of the 
king was the first appearance of representation. It-was soon 
followed by the introduction of the word Parliament, employed 
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by Matthew Paris for the first time in speaking of the assembly 
convoked by Henry III. in 1240. These knights of shires, the 
origin of our county representation, in which the sheriff still girds 
on the sword and buckles the spurs, were alternately courted by 
the king and the barons ae the reigns of John and Henry 
III, They were, partly in their individual and much more in their 
representative pe a power in the State. But there was 
another power which untiring industry and accumulating wealth 
had created. The towns, with their remains of Anglo-Saxon 
municipal institutions, their guilds, and their property, were be- 
come too important not to have their favour sought by the con- 
tending parties in the ceaseless struggle between feudal aristo- 
cracy and royalty. They had fat money-bags, too, which were 
difficult to get at without their consent. The time had come 
for them to have a form, a place, and a name in the country. 
On the 14th Dec., 1264, Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, 
summoned the boroughs to send representatives to a Parliameni, 
which met early in the following year, and which presents the 
complete model of our present institution ; the personal mem- 
bers, as barons and the superior clergy, sitting in one house, and 
the elected members for counties or boroughs in another*, The 
growing power of the Commons was the inevitable result of the 
enlightened policy of Edward I., and of the civil wars by which 
the aristocracy exhausted itself in the reigns of Richard II. and 
his successors. It is not necessary for our present purpose to 
trace it. We have only glanced at the history to show that the 
representative portion of our government sprung naturally, and 
without any philosophic forethought, from the circumstances of 
the times. ‘The dim and yet undeveloped idea of representation 
was engendered by passing events for temporary purposes. It. 
struck root promptly in the soil of the English mind. By 
no charter was royalty bound to its acknowledgment. No 
formal act defined the powers or rights of this new thing, a 
Tlouse of Commons. But there it was. Self-government for 
the people had been claimed by nobody. The notion would 
have been scarcely comprehensible in that age. Neither chro- 
nicle nor tradition furnished precedent or prototype. That the 
Athenians governed themselves by general assemblies of the 





* According to some authorities this event must be dated considerably 
earlier. Holinshed and Meed fix the first Parliament in the 16th Henry I. 
So does Baker’s Chronicle. And Lord Bacon asks “where were the 
Commons before the reign of Henry I.?” But there is no documentary 
evidence of any summons to burgesses before the time mentioned above. 
The Great Charter contains no allusion to a representative house, an in- 
conceivable omission, if Baker be correct. The word “ Parliament” pre- 
ceded the existence of the House of Commons. 
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people, was a fact unknown; and of course that a selection of a 
comparatively small number to deliberate for them would have 
been a more convenient scheme, was an inference which nobody 
drew. Such a thought as that of the rights of man was only 
to mount above the intellectual horizon in ages long after. But 
that notion called representation, the management of the people’s 
concerns by persons chosen by the people, was in existence, had 
commenced its influences upon the mind ; was developing itself 
like a vigorous seedling, and was preparing to bear, as its fruit 
in full maturity, a political philosophy in accordance with the 
wants and tendencies of an advanced stage of human civiliza- 
tion. 

The constant play of circumstances upon the House of Com- 
mons, and the varying policy of kings, statesmen, and parties, 
have sometimes promoted and sometimes retarded the pro- 
gressive development of the idea of representation. The bo- 
roughs had no desire to burden themselves. We say now, that 
taxation implies representation. The grievance then was, that 
representation implied taxation. Attendance both of Peers and 
Commons was declared compulsory by an Act passed in the 
reign of Richard II., a.v. 1382; and the Act refers to previous 
punishments for the same offence as customary; they were pro- 
bably penalties inflicted by the royal authority. Subsequeutly, 
rewards were tried as well as punishments. This continued 
some time. 

Members appear to have been paid a certain fixed sum for 
their attendance in Parliament down to the Restoration, 7. e., to 
the time of Charles II. The last member who received pay- 
ment is said to have been Andrew Marvel, member for Hell. 
The 35 Henry VIL., cap. 11, fixes the payment to knights and 
burgesses in Wales in these words—(the Act is dated 1543) : 


“ Where the knights of all and every shire of this realm of England 
and Wales, and the burgesses of all cities, towns, and boroughs of the 
same be named, elected, and chosen for their assembly in the King’s 
High Court of Parliament, as by ancient laudable laws and customs of 
this realm hath been used and accustomed, at and by the King’s Ma- 
jesty’s high commandments, unto the which knights and burgesses, their 
fees and wages be assigned certainly; that is to say, to every knight, by 
the day, 4s.; and to every citizen and burgess, by the day, 2s., or more, 
as heretofore hath been accustomed, accounting for the same so many 
days as the said High Court of Parliament endureth, with addition 
thereunto of so many days as every such knight and burgess may rea- 
sonably journey and resort from their habitations or dwelling-places to 
the said High Court of Parliament, and from the said High Court to 
retvrn to their habitations or dwelling-places, together with their costs 
of writs, and other ordinary fees and charges.” 





_ 
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The Act then recites that the money is to be levied and col- 
lected by mayors, &c., in towns, and by the sheriifs in counties ; 
that these officers have hitherto been negligent in that duty, 
“to the great hurt, injury, and delay of the King’s said sub- 
jects,” and it attaches penalties toe such neglect in future. 

Some boroughs pleaded poverty, and obtained, by petition to 
the King, a licence for not sending members according to the 
writ. Others contrived to escape the burden by quiet neglect. 
But soon a new interest in parliamentary affairs was excited, 
which led to a different feeling. In 1225 the then baronial 
Parliament had accompanied the grant of a fifteenth with the 
condition that the charters should be confirmed, and the pre- 
cedent was not lost sight of when the Commons had become 
a portion of Parliament. Petitions for redress of specified 
grievances became the frequent accompaniment of the grant of 
supplies. True, the redress was only sought from the royal pre- 
rogative. The House of Commons were petitioners before they 
became the petitioned. But they gained the power of the purse, 
and it cleared their path. In the reign of Edward II., no less 
than twenty-two new boroughs were summoned to send members, 
for the purpose, we may infer, of increasing the royal influence. 
Members soon after began to bear their own charges. In the 
fifteenth century, the position of a representative had grown into 
an object of ambition. Laws were passed against armed inter- 
ference in elections. It was moreover enacted, 5 Henry V., 
ce. ]., and 23 Henry IV., c. 15, that members should be inha- 
bitants of the towns which they represented. And in the sixteenth 
century, we find loud complaints of the nomination of candi- 
dates by noblemen, as well as symptoms of a traffic in seats by 
local authorities or persons of wealth and influence in the neigh- 
bourhood. In fact, the question of Parliamentary Reform may 
be said to date from the debates in some of Elizabeth’s Par- 
liaments. 

As to the duration of Parliaments, the first were unquestion- 
ably sessional. They were called “once in the year, and twice 
if need be” (5 Edward II., c. 29). Their work was soon done. 
The burgesses were eager to return to their homes. That 
prudent and penurious monarch, Henry VII., found himself so 
comfortably off, from his own resources, that he only called one 
Parliament in seven years. The practice of prorogations had 
now commenced. It was begun by Henry IV., who prorogued 
one of his Parliaments three times, although, after all, its dura- 
tion was something short of twelve months. Henry VIII. 
availed himself of this means to prolong the duration of Parlia- 
ment ad libitum. In 1640 the first Triennial Bill was passed. 
This was repealed in 1664, and a law substituted to prevent Par- 
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liaments having vacations of more than three years. Again, 
Parliaments were made triennial by 6 William III.,c.2. In 
twenty-four years after, 1716, the dread of the Pretender and 
of Jacobitism in the constituencies occasioned the Septennial 
Act; an innovation long and vigorously, but vainly, contested. 

From the commencement of the reign of Edward I. to the 
termination of that of George II., a period of 461 years, there 
were 202 Parliaments, whose average duration was two and a 
half years. This includes the time when triennial Parliaments 
were the law of the land; and also that in which the Tudors 
and the Stuarts struggled hard to do without Parliaments. If 
we stop at Henry VIII., we have 143 Parliaments to 210 years, 
or an average of less than one year and a half. The Parliaments 
of George II]. and George Iv. averaged five and one-third 
years. From the Reform Act, in the reign of William IV., by 
whose third Parliament (after two short ones) it was passed, to 
the present time (1852), there have been five Parliaments, 
averaging four years each, with a little time yet to run. 

The right to the suffrage in counties has remained nominally 
unchanged from the time of Henry VII., except so far as the 
altered value of money has made it a more popular franchise 
than formerly: it being also enlarged by the Chandos clause of 
the Reform Act bestowing it upon 50/. tenants-at-will, and by 
the inclusion of copyholders of 102. per annum, lessees of 107. 
if on leases for not less than forty years, or of 50/. if for not 
less than twenty years. At first this seems a very simple quali- 
fication. But the sources of property in land are so various, 
and the registration system so stimulates objections, that an 
unexpected amount of complexity has been developed. In the 
evidence of Mr. George Wilson before a Committee of the 
House of Commons, it appears that the right to a county vote 
may be acquired in no less than 1276 different ways, viz. :— 





Varieties of freehold title . . ‘ é 576 
Do. in en . . , ° ° 400 
Leasehold qualifications r ‘ < ‘ 250 
Occupying tenants ° ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 5C 
1276 


All of these are open to inquiry and discussion before the 
registering barrister, and the consequent amount of vexation 
and inconvenience, the uncertainty, and the influence of party 
organization upon the registration, may easily be imagined. 

On the borough franchise, and its original extent, there are 
various opinions, a summary of which is thus given by 
Hallam :— 


“ Tt is doubtless a problem of no inconsiderable difficulty to determine 
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with perfect exactness by what class of persons the elective franchise in 
ancient boroughs was originally possessed ; yet not perhaps so much so 
as the carelessness of some, and the artifices of others, have caused it to 
appear. The different opinions yn this controverted question, may be 
reduced to the four following theses :— 

“1, The original right as enjoyed by boroughs represented in the 
Parliaments of Edward I., and all of later creation, where one of a 
different nature has not been expressed in the charter from which 
they derive the privilege, was in the inhabitant householders resident in 
the borough, and paying scot and lot—under those words including 
local rates and probably general taxes. 

“2. The right sprang from the tenure of certain freehold lands or 
burgages within the borough, and did not’ belong to any but such 
tenants. 

“*3. It was derived from charters of incorporation, and belonged to 
the community or freemen of the corporate body. 

“4. It did not extend to the generality of freemen, but was limited 
to the governing part or municipal magistracy, 

“The actual right of election, as fixed by determinations of the 
House of Commons before 1772, and by committees under the Gren- 
ville Act since, is variously grounded upon some of these four principal 
rules, each of which has been subject to subordinate modifications, 
which produce still more complication and irregularity. Of these pro- 
positions, the first was laid dewn by a celebrated committee of the 
House of Commons in 1624, the chairman whereof was Serjeant Glan- 
ville, and the members, as appears by the list in the journals, the most 
eminent men in respect of legal and constitutional knowledge that 
were ever united in such a body. It is called by them the common- 
law right, and that which ought always to obtain, where prescriptive 
usage to the contrary cannot be shown. But it has met with very little 
favour from the House of Commons since the Restoration.” 


Such was the state of the franchise up to the Reform Act. 
By that Act the several ancient rights of voting were preserved, 
as to their existing possessors, and a new franchise was created, 
viz., that of householders paying an annual rent of not less than 
10/., with certain accompanying conditions as to the payment of 
taxes, length of residence, being duly on the rate-book, &c., 
which furnish opportunities for objectors, and work for the 
revising barristers of the registration courts. 

Originally, the presence of heirs of the peerage in the as- 
sembly of the commoners of the realm was not likely to be 
desired either by themselves or by others. They first showed 
themselves there in 1550. For their encouragement, in later 
times, they were exempted from the provisions of the Qualifica- 
tion Act, A.D. 1711, requiring members for counties to possess 
6007. per annum, and for boroughs 300/. per annum, in land, 
The design, says Burnet, was to exclude merchants and traders ; 
they afterwards, since the Reform Act, made their way by 
modifying the requirement so as to admit personal property. 
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Generally, and from the first, the franchise has been exercised 
openly. Secret voting, however, was not illegal. In the poli- 
tical tracts of the reign of William III., there is evidence of the 
ballot having been then in use in the borough of Lymington, 
Hants; and the process, by means of differently-coloured balls, 
one colour for each candidate, is minutely described. A Buil 
for establishing secret voting passed the Commons in 1710, but 
was thrown out by the Lords. Small majorities for the ballot, 
in thin Houses, have been repeatedly obtained during the 
present Parliament. 

From this glance at the history of representation, one inference 
is inevitable: there is no ancient and complete standard to which 
appeal can be made. Onno page of our annals can the Conserva- 
tive put his finger, and say, there is the delineation of a House of 
Commons in its perfect state; there is the model from which 
every deviation is an abuse; whatever then existed, and has 
since been lost, must be restored; whatever did not then exist 
is an innovation, and must be rejected; these are the ancient 
ways in which we are bound to walk. The most common 
borough franchise of our day, that of the 10/. householders, is 
not yet a quarter of a century old. The Septennial Act and the 
property qualification are modern innovations. The original 
duration of Parliament was shorter than that which chartism 
demands. Payment of members was twin-born with the House 
of Commons. Though not imperative, yet voting by ballot 
once was legal. It has probably only ceased to be so by 
accident. The poorest peasant was for centuries admissible 
into the House of Commons, and the son of a duke was, for a 
long period, inadmissible. There is scarcely a proposition for 
change so great, but it may plead a precedent. And yet the 
Reformer is as much at a loss as the Conservative for a complete 
model or standard. If we use the facts of history as controver- 
sial divines use texts of Scripture, all the dogmas of all the 
reformers, and those of all the anti-reformers too, may be proved 
to be constitutional, and may also be disproved. This is not 
the way in which to learn and apply the lessons of the past. 
So far as statesmen have been pure, wise, and patriotic in their 
purposes, what have they aimed at realizing? So far as legis- 
lators have consulted personal ambition, party preponderance, 
class interests, what is it that they have aimed at perverting 
or obstructing? The reply is the same in both cases—the re- 
presentation of the people. What then should be the object of 
those who seek improvement in our institutions, whether by 
abating evils which exist, or by extending the good which 
results from them, but to advance further towards the represen- 
tation of the people, in harmony with those arrangements under 
which such progress has been already made? Representation is an 
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essential principle of our constitution, co-ordinate with the 
monarchy and aristocracy; and its full display is as much the 
function of the future, as the origination and progress of the 
principle has been the achievement of the past. We have here 
our test of the venerable and the obsolete, of the use and the 
abuse, of what is to be abolished and what retained. We have 
a guiding star for the work of reformation. 

In the grounds on which Chester, and afterwards Durham, 
pleaded for, and were admitted to, a share in the representa- 
tion, we find the true principle not obscurely indicated. The 
arguments used are capable of extension to classes as well as 
counties. They show the idea of representation working in men’s 
minds at different periods and under different circumstances. 

The petition on which the admission of Chester was founded 
was as follows, dated 1542 :— 


“To the King, our Sovereign Lord, in most humble wise shewn unto 
your excellent Majesty, the inhabitants of your Grace’s County Palatine 
of Chester ; That where the said County Palatine is and hath been 
always hitherto exempt, excluded, and separated out and from your 
High Court of Parliament, to have any knights and burgesses within the 
said Court; by reason whereof the said inhabitants have hitherto 
sustained manifold disherisons, losses, and damages, as well in their goods, 
lands, and bodies, as in the good civil and politic governance and main- 
tenance of the commonwealth «: their said county ; and forasmuch as the 
said inhabitants have always hitiverto been bound by the acts and statutes 
made and ordained by your said Highness and your most noble progenitors 
by authority of the said Court, as far forth as other counties, cities, and 
boroughs have been that have had their knights and burgesses within your 
said Court of Parliament, and yet have had neither knight nor burgess 
there for the said County Palatine, the said inhabitants for lack thereof have 
been oftentimes touched and grieved with acts and statutes made within 
the said Court, as well derogatory unto the most ancient jurisdictions, 
liberties, and privileges of your said County Palatine, as prejudicial unto 
the commonwealth, quietness, rest, and peace of your Grace’s most 
bounden subjects inhabiting within the same.” 

The petition from Durham is dated 1672, and runs thus :— 


“Whereas the inhabitants of the County Palatine of Durham have 
not hitherto had the liberty and privilege of electing and sending any 
knights and burgesses to the High Court of Parliament, although the 
inhabitants of the said County Palatine are liable to all payments, rates, 
and subsidies granted by Parliament, equally with the inhabitants of 
other counties, cities, and boroughs in this kingdom, who have their 
knights and burgesses in the Parliament, and are therefore concerned 
equally with others, the inhabitants of this kingdom, to have knights and 
burgesses in the said High Court of Parliament of their own election, to 
represent the condition of their county, as the inhabitants of other 
counties, cities, and boroughs of this kingdom have.” 

In contemplating and seeking the removal of so gross an in- 
VOL. LVII.—NO. CXI. Cc 
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equality as that of comprehension or exclusion, minor inequalities 
would naturally be overlooked. The non-represented of Chester 
and Durham were ready to take representation as they found it, 
with all faults. It consisted not with their position to suggest re- 
forms; but they plainly had a perception of the principle by which 
reforms should be guided. 

When changes so great es those of the Reform Act were made, 
it is much to be regretted that the guidance of the representative 
principle was not more consistently followed, and provision made 
for the future by some adjusting power which should, of itself, 
regulate the details. We might then have been spared the ne- 
cessity of several amending Acts, and now of a new Reform Bill. 
The character of the Act is that of gigantic patchwork. It 
added and destroyed without any perceptible rule. With no 
allowance for the wear and tear of time, it started in a manner 
full of apparent caprice. Of the 56 boroughs totally disfran- 
chised, the population of the largest, Downton, was 3961. Of the 
30 boroughs which it reduced to a single representative, the popu- 
lation of the smallest, Petersfield, was 1423. The smallest new 
borough which was to return a single member was Whitby, with 
a population of 10,399. The largest old borough retaining a 
single member was Westbuyr, with a population of 7324; the 
largest new borough in the same class being Salford, with a 
population of 50,810. Thetford retained its 2 members, with 
146 electors; the Tower Hamlets gained only 2 for its 25,000. 
This was building a ruin. It created discrepancies analogous to 
those which it is supposed to be the peculiar function of time to 
introduce, There was no calculation, no proportion, no regard 
—at least no uniform regard—to population or property in the 
selection or the rejection. That many of the boroughs retained 
must soon become as manageable for the purposes of corruption 
as those which were abolished, was evident from the first. The 
extent of change was far beyond the amount of reform. In 
effecting it, there had apparently been a slashing commencement, 
a vacillating course, a dead halt, and a retrograde movement. 
The good was to be looked for in particular points, rather than 
in any general character. Old Sarum was obliterated, and Man- 
chester and the metropolitan boroughs were called into political 
existence. The middle classes received a large accession of the 
franchise. The duration of the polling time was reduced, so as 
partly to exclude the recurrence of those electoral auctions by 
which the country had been disgraced. An increase was secured 
for the political power of the manufacturing and commercial 
classes. But small boroughs continued; and continued to be, 
as they had been, sinks of iniquity. Nomination remained, and 
is ‘as notorious as ever. Bribery and corruption were at once 
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found to be undiminished, if not increased. The tree had been 
pruned, but the axe not laid to the root. In proportion to the 
zeal which the people had evinced for “the Bill, the whole Bill, 
and nothing but the Bill,” was the disappointment which speedily 
followed when the painful fact appeared that reform had still left 
reform necessary. From that time to this, the public desire for 
further improvements in the representative system has been gain- 
ing strength; the First Minister of the Crown, himself the intro- 
ducer of the Reform Act, has conceded the reasonableness of 
the demand ; but the necessity has nothing novel in its character; 
it is subs stantially that which the Reform Act dealt with ineffi- 
ciently, because it looked only at details, and was based upon 
no great political principle. 

A few of the boroughs disfranchised by the Reform Act were 
originally places of some wealth and importance, which had 
“fallen from their high estate; but a large proportion were of a 
very different description. While the prerogative of the Sovereign 
to grant charters which conveyed the right of representation, or to 
issue writs to places before unrepresented, was uncontested, the 
temptation was great to adopt such means of strencthening the 
influence of the Crown. Hence a-number of Treasury boroughs, 
which changed hands with every change of Adininistration. 
Cornwall especially was a sort of farm for the Court to grow 
members upon. It was easily coerced through, as Hallam ob- 
serves, “ the indefinite and oppressive jurisdiction of the Stannary 
Court.” Hence its share of the representation had an enormous 
increase. At the accession of Edward IV., five towns only inCorn- 
wall returned members; at the death of Elizabeth, 21. Altogether 
the number of boroughs in England disfranchised by the Reform 
Act was 56 (see list in Schedule A, Reform Bill); of these no 
fewer than 12, or nearly one-fourth, were in Cornwall, and 7, or 
one-eighth, in Wiltshire. These two counties are still among 
those where the representation is higher than in many other 
parts of England. Of these 56 boroughs all, with the exception 
of Higham Ferrers, in Northamptonshire, returned two members 
each; this borough returned only one, so that the total number 
was 111. 

22 wererepresented in the Parliamentsof Edward I. 

1 was added during the reign of Edward II. 

2 were Edward IIT. 
Henry VI. 
Edward VI. 
Mary. 

Elizabeth. 


” 
”? 
”? 
”? 
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Thirty boroughs that formerly returned two members each 
were henceforth to return only one. Of these, four were in 
Cornwall and four in Wiltshire. 


21 of these were represented in the 

Parliament of ‘ ° . Edward I. 
3 were added during the reign of Edward III. 
1 was 
2 were 
3 oy 


30 


The present representatives of these boroughs and the number 
of electors are as follows :— 


18 Liberals 7,124 electors 396 average 
12 Conservatives 4,142 » 345 is 


30 11,266 


A constituency less than either Manchester, Liverpool, Lambeth, 
Westminster, Finsbury, Marylebone, the Tower Hamlets, or 
London. 


The 30 members consist of— 

1 Marquis 1 Rear Admiral 3 Lawyers 

1 Earl 1 Lieutenant General 1 Govt. Official 
1 Viscount 1 Lieutenant Colonel 11 not ascertained. 
2 Lords 1 Captain 

3 Honourables 3 Baronets 


This commentary is a very expressive one upon the class in 
society for whose behoof the boroughs which were partly spared 
continue in existence. These are not, it may be said, Treasur 
boroughs; at any rate, not all; but they have just as little to do 
with the representation of the people as if they were. 

In the new boroughs created by the Reform Act there is some 
glimpse of rule and method, but very roughly applied. All 
those to which two members were allotted had a population of 
upwards of 25,000. Most of the new boroughs with only 
one member had a population under 25,000 but above 12,000. 
With Universal Suffrage this distinction would have been intel- 
ligible ; or, indeed, with any suffrage bearing a defined propor- 
tion to the population. But that can never be predicable of a 
suffrage founded on house-rent, and made yet more irregular by 
the legal technicalities involved in the registration system ; to 
say nothing of the absurdity of making no provision for boroughs 
whose population far exceeds the minimum for two members. 
The incongruities thus arising are exhibited in the following 
tables. 
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The new boroughs created by the Reform Act in 1832 were 
43 in number, as follows :-—Each returning two members, and 
each with a population over 25,000 :— 


No. of No. of 
Electors. Electors. 


Birmingham . - 7,535 Macclesfield . ‘ - 946 
Blackburn. . - 1.116 Manchester . ‘ . 12,836 
Bolton . ‘ ‘ - 1,531 Marylebone . ; . 16,812 
Bradford ' ‘ . 1,871 Oldham . : ; - 1,704 
Brighton , . . 2,776 Sheffield ° ‘ - 4,995 
Devonport . . . 2,354 Stockport ° , . 1,205 
Finsbury P * . 15,821 Stoke . ‘ ‘ - 1,695 
Greenwich . - . 5,578 Stroud . ‘ ‘ - LSM 
Halifax . , f . 1,023 Sunderland. ; - 1,692 
Lambeth ‘ : . 18,885 Tower Hamlets ; . 19,361 
Leeds . ‘ ; . |6,015 Wolverhampton : . 2,692 


Each returning one member; population generally under 
25,000 and above 12,000. 


| No. of No. of 
Electors. Electors. 


Ashton . ‘ ‘ . 763 Rochdale ‘ ‘ . 1049 
Bury. : , , 903 Salford . , ‘ - 2602 
Chatham ‘ , , 1159 South Shields . ; . ta 
Cheltenham . ‘ . 2345 Swansea ‘ . . 1563 
Dudley . ' é . 912 Tynemouth . ‘ . 789 
Frome . ; . . 416 Wakefield j ‘ . 829 
Gateshead é ; . 657 Walsall . “ ; - $49 
Huddersfield . : . 1142 Warrington . ‘ - 735 
Kendal . ; : . 890 Whitehaven . ‘ 546 
Kidderminster ‘ . 534 Whitby ‘ ‘i . 426 
Merthyr Tydvil ‘ 


This list shows still further the inequality at present existing 
in the representation. To six towns in the foregoing list the 
Reform Bill has given twelve members, but only 7204 electors ; 
while to other six towns only six members are given, but 9860 
electors. The population of the towns is considered in fixing 
the number of members, but entirely overlooked in determining 
that of electors. 

The following places in Lancashire and Yorkshire are not 
represented in the present House of Commons. ‘These are 
chiefly manufacturing towns; but as the population return applies 
to the registration district, it embraces a country population in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the town. 
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Population, Population, 
1851. 1851. 

Prescot ‘ ‘ - 56,073 Brought forward 380,850 
Burnley . 63,870 Keighley . ‘ . 45,749 
Ormskirk. , . 88,322 Todmorden . ‘ . Sey 
Leigh ‘ ° . 82,734 Saddleworth ; . 17,799 
Haslingden . ‘ . 50,424 Dewsbury . ° . 71,768 
Chorley , ‘ . 87,701 Barnsley. ‘ . 84,979 
Ulverstone . ‘ - 80,556 Wortley. . . 82,010 
Settle . . ; . 18,762 Thorne ; , . 15,884 
Skipton . ' - 28,764 Goole . . . 13,916 
Otley . ; ; . 28,644 Selby . ; j . 15,476 


Carried forward 380,850 658,158 


The following places, with an aggregate of less than half the 
same population, return members to the House of Commons. 
The population is taken, as before, from the registration dis- 
tricts, so that the comparison is, in both cases, on the same 
basis, and therefore perfectly fair :— 


Population, 1851. Members. 
Guildford. : : . 25,089 : 

Reigate . : . . 14,321 
Canterbury . ; ‘ . 14,097 
Rye - oe ee 12,852 
Hastings , - . . 21,214 
Midhurst ~ . , ‘ . 18,581 
Abingdon. , ‘ . 20,938 
Hertford : : . 15,088 
St. Albans. ; . 18,006 
Buckingham . ‘ : . 14,412 
Cricklade  . ; ‘ . 11,406 
Malmesbury . ; ; . 14,907 
Calne . ; , : 9,173 
Westbury ~ . R . ~ 12,545 
Salisbury ; ‘ R 5 8,931 
Bridport ‘ ‘ . . 16,890 
Leominster . i ; . 14,910 
Beverley. a , . 20,037 
Richmond . . ‘ . 18,843 
Bridgenorth . 3 : . 15,590 
Chichester . : ‘ 15,100 
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322,380 35 
Of the members for these twenty-one places, four are ho- 
nourables; three hold offices under Government; two are vis- 
counts; one a marquis; and one an earl. 
From 1841 to 1851, the first-named, i.e., the wnrepresented 
places, increased at the rate of 10 per cent., and the second, or 
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represented places, increased at the rate of 3 per cent.; some 
of them actually decreasing during the ten years, such as Salis- 
bury, -Westbury, Calne, Cricklade, and. Canterbury. 

From a Parliamentary return, dated 9th-of February, 1849, 
it appears that the total number of electors on the register for 
boroughs in 1847 was— 


England and Wales. . ‘ «. « . 875,260 
Of “these the number registered as 101. house- 

holders was. P ‘ : : . - 295,582 
Freemen . ; ‘ : 55,388 
Freeholders, or burgage tenants , ‘ ; 5,254 
Scot.and lot voters . H . : : 6,321 
Potwallers | : : ‘ : ‘ ; 1,174 
Virtue of offices ; a . ‘ 184 
Joint qualifications. s+ - 13,325 
Other qualifications . : . 7,683 

Several names are, however, included tnles or three times, but 
there are no means of ascertaining the number. The number of 
members returned by these electors was 335, and the population 
of the boroughs was 6,105,228 ; so that there was, on an average, 
one member to every 1126 electors, and one elector to every six- 
teen inhabitants; or, in other words, one-fourth of the grown-up 
male population elected the representatives. 

Taking a constituency of 1120 as the average, it appears that in 
England and | Wales there are 133 boroughs under, and 67 
above, the average ; the latter return 132, and the former 203 
members ; in the former case two constituencies return three 
members, and, in the latter two return four. 

The largest constituency next to London and the Tower 
Hamlets is Liverpool, with 17,320 electors; it sends two mem- 
bers; and the following 53 constituencies, with 17,597 electors 
send 76 menibers :— 


No. of No of 
Electors. Electors. 


Calne : . ‘ . 165 Brought forward 
Reigate. : : - 198 Richmond ‘ ; . 
Andover . ‘ . 243 Abingdon ‘ : . 15 
Arundel . E ; ; =e Chippenham : ‘ ‘ 307 
Knaresborough . : . 228 Christchurch 315 
Thetford . P ‘ - 214 Cockermouth 339 
Wilton . . j . 223 Dartmouth - 345 
Ashburton ; ‘ . 261° Eye - : r : ‘ 
Moki. +: . 2 eet. CSC 
Marlborough. . - 255 Lyme Regis ‘ : . $810 
Midhurst |. » wr4 - 297 Lymington ‘ é . 824 
Northallerton . ; 270 Malmesbury . ; - 3815 


Carried forward 2869 Carried forward 6362 
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No. of 
Electors. E 


Brought forward 6362 Brought forward 11,815 
Tavistock . : . 842 Launceston ‘ F - 3866 
Thirsk . i , - 831 Marlow . r " - 3876 
Westbury ° ‘ - 844 Monmouth ° ° - 352 
Wycombe ‘ . 846 Petersfield ‘ , . 380 
Brecon . ‘ , . 842 Ripon ° ° ° - 861 
Bewdley . > . . 894 Totnes. > Oe 
Buckingham. ‘ . 893 Wallingford ° - 3898 
Devizes . ; ; . 890 Wells ; ; é . S72 
Droitwich s , . 857 Woodstock ‘ . ee 
Evesham . , , . 852 Beaumaris é ‘ - 854 
Helston . ; 4 . 878 Bodmin . , ‘ . 401 
Honiton . ‘“ ; . 8538 Dorchester a . 411 
Horsham . i ; . 851 Frome. ‘ r . 416 
Huntingdon. ‘ - 890 Morpeth . ‘ ‘ 440 
Kendal . P ‘ . 890 Tamworth ‘ i - 407 


Carried forward 11,815 17,597 


At the last election in 1847 out of these 53 boroughs only 
19 were contested ; while in Liverpool the struggle was so in- 
tense, that 16,965 electors polled, and Sir T. Birch and Mr. 
Cardwell were returned ; Lord John Manners and Sir D. Mack- 
worth being rejected. The 34 uncontested boroughs returned 
the following : 


Marquis. 

Earls. 

Lords. 

Viscount. 

Baronets. 

Honourables. 

25 Commoners, nearly all of them connected, more or 
less, with the aristocracy. 


46 
There is also a striking inequality between the number of 
electors and the population in different boroughs, as the follow- 
ing statement will show :—Places where the population is large, 
and the number of electors small :— 
Electors. Population. 
Ashton . ‘i ‘ ‘ 763 22,514 
Blackburn a ? . 1,116 36,186 
Bolton . ¥ , . 1,531 50,163 
Bradford ‘ ‘ - 1,871 66,508 
Bury . : ‘ - 903 24,759 
Dudley . . . . 912 ceccee 31,157 


Carried forward . 7,096 231,287 





Unequal Proportion of Electors. 


Electors. Population. 


Brought forward . 7,096 ccopee «©6951, 987 
Gateshead ? : . C7 19,843 
Kendal . ‘ ; : 390 11,519 
Macclesfield . ‘ - 946 82,523 
Oldham. . .  . 1,704 60,109 
Salford . . . 2,602 66,624 
Stockport ‘ : - 1,205 50,154 
Tynemouth . ; - 789 25,165 
Warrington . . - 735 21,116 
Wolverhampton ‘ . 2,692 wa 92,943 


18,816 611,283 


or one elector to every 32 inhabitants, 
Places where the population is small, and the number 
electors large :— 
Electors. Population. 

Bedford . ‘ _ 1,071 8,578 
Beverley ‘ : : 1,373 8,409 
Bridgnorth. . ‘ 793 1,931 
Chichester . - 797 8,084 
Durham ‘ 1,161 9,577 
Gloucester ‘ 1,631 14,497 
Grimsby ‘ F 696 6,698 
Hertford é 668 5,463 
Honiton é‘ ‘ 353 —_ 3,773 
Leominster . ‘ 575 4,846 
Lichfield . ‘ 937 
Maldon . ‘ , 951 
Rochester , j ‘ 1,277 
Stafford . ‘ ; 1,352 


13,635 104,469 


that is to say, in these fifteen boroughs there is one elector to 
nearly every eight inhabitants, or, in other words, the proportion 
of voters to the population is four times as great as in the pre- 
ceding cases. 

The number of electors by virtue of being 10/. householders 
is, in the first group, 18,378, or nearly the whole; in the second 
group, 7,036, or little more than one-half, the remaining votes 
being made up of those of freemen, &c. 

The borough of Andover contains only 242 10/. householders, 
but it returns as many members to Parliament as Liverpool, with 
14,072 (or more than sixty times the number of) householders ; 
Knaresborough, with 228 102, householders, has as much weight 
in the House of Commons as the Tower Hamlets with 19,361 
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102. householders; Thetford, with 203, has as much voice as 
Manchester with"'12;836; and the votes of the members for 
Harwich and Marlborough, places with less than 600 electors, 
can neutralize the votes of the four members for the City of 
London, representing, 20,472 electors. 

Before proceeding to comment upon the representation as 
distributed in the. counties, we must notice. the light which the 
foregoing facts and tables throw upon the borough representation. 
They show to what an extent it-is appropriated by the aristo- 
cracy. It is not representation at all. - Only in the more popu- 
lous places has the industrial population any power. Influence 
and bribery divide the spoil. The predominance of the aristo- 
cracy in the House of Commons has been ascribed to the 
servility of the people. Our figures refute such reasoning. If 
the relatives of peers have character, talent, industry, and 
patriotism, they are welcomed, as they ought to be, by large 
constituencies. We might mention several splendid instances. 
They show the frankness with which reform-accepts the alliance 
of aristocracy. The memory of Simon de Montfort was long 
venerated by the commonalty, and his spirit is always gratefully 
recognised. Let what is regarded as the more liberal section of 
the aristocracy only show the slightest indication to advance in 
a popular direction, and how promptly and confidingly it is 
followed! People look to it for those whom they are ready to 
regard as their natural leaders. But this is not the cause which 
fills the benches.of the House of Commons with titular nobles 
and their connections. They are there by the small constituen- 
cies; and not by the free opinions expressed in the free votes 
of those constituencies. ‘They are there, in some instances, from 
boroughs whose’ honest inhabitants petition (asin the case of 
Stamford) for disfranchisement, as a deliverance from the degra- 
dation of enforced elections. They sneak into the House 
by the back-stairs of influence and intimidation, and when 
once there, they can boast, as did one of the Yarmouth 102, 
voters in justification of his bribe, that his vote was worth as 
much as that of a freeman. The preponderance of small 
constituencies over the large ones is exhibited in the fact that 
123 English and Welsh boroughs, with constituencies under 1000 
return 185 members; while there are only 77 boroughs with 
constituencies over 1000, and they only return 150 members. 
In the valuable return obtained by Sir B. Hall, where the 
boroughs are grouped according to the number of electors, the 
first group of 14 boroughs returns 20 members, from an aggre- 
gate constituency of 3449, and a population of 67,329. The 
last group in the return, of nine boroughs, also returns twenty 
members, but from a constituency of 141,664, and a population 
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of 2,156,493. So that in the first group each member is sent, 
on the average, by 172 voters, to represent a population of 3366 ; 
and in the second group each member is sent by 7083 voters, 
to represent a population of 107,824. 

We come now to the countiés, and call attention to the 
Table in page 29. 

The most striking feature about this table is the total absence 
of anything like system, principle, or equality. . Leaving out the 
exceptional counties marked a, 5, c, d, it appears that of the 
remaining 37, there are only four in which the number of 
members approximates to the proportion required by the popu- 
lation and property of the respective districts, while in nineteen 
the proportion is greater, and in five it is less. In the former 
number the counties embraced are, with scarcely an exception, 
purely agricultural, while in the latter they are as purely manu- 
facturing or commercial, being Derby, Lancaster >. Middlesex, 
Surrey, and the West Riding of Y rorkshire. Again, in four cases 
(Cornw all, Essex, Lincoln, “and Northampton), the number of 
members was more than the proportion to the population, and 
less than to the property; and in five counties, chiefly mining 
the reverse was the case, the number of members being less 
than required by the population, but greater than required by the 
property. But the more the table is considered in detail, the more 
conspicuous do these inequalities appear. Thus Middlesex, withits 
rental of more than seven millions and a quarter per annum, and a 
population of nearly two millions, has fourteen votes in Parliament; 
and Dorset, with a rental and a population not one tithe - en 
of Middlesex, has precisely the same number of votes ; or, to 
put it ina different form, one of.the members sent by a con- 
stituency in Middlesex represents 135,408 persons, and property 
of the annual assessed value or 553,880/., while a member from 
Dorset represents 12,685 persons, and ‘property of the yearly 
value of 53,3261. Or another illustration equally striking may 
be given as follows :— 

The English members in the House of Commons are 462 iv 
number. : 


"Persons. Annual Property. 

The Majority of these (237) 
represent . 5,753,733 £19,682,255 
The Minority (2% 25) represent 10,980, 216 42,157,060 


So that there is for one member, 
Less than 20,000 inhabitants in Bucks. 


- ” Dorset. 
ue - Hereford. 
a a Huntingdon. 


Oxford. 


” ” 
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Less than 20,000 inhabitants in Rutland. 
Sussex. 
Westmoreland. 
Wilts. 
Worcester. 
York (N. Riding ) 


Above 20,000 and under 30,000 in Berks. 
Cambridge. 
Cornwall. 
Cumberland. 
Devon. 
Hertford. 
Northampton. 
Northumberland 
Salop. 
Southampton. 


Above 30,000 and under 40,000 in Essex. 
Gloucester 
Kent. 
Leicester. 
Lincoln. 
Norfolk. 
Nottingham. 
Somerset. 
Stafford. 
Suffolk. 
York (E. Riding). 
Above 40,000 and under 50,000 in Bedford. 
* Chester. 
mt Derby. 
- Durham. 
. Warwick. 
Above 50,000 and under 60,000 in none. 
Above 60,000 and under 70,000 in Surrey. 
Above 70,000 and under 80,000 in Lancaster. 
” ~ York (W. Riding.) 
Above 80,000 ° - in Middlesex. 

If we estimate by property, and take the annual assessed 
rental, each member for Sussex represents 64,9571. ; each member 
for Kent, 117,315/.; and for the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
184,711/. Taking the aggregate of Sititlonnn, Raita: and 


the West Riding, each member represents an annual property 
(exclusive of the enormous worth of manufacturing machinery) 
of 273,875/.; while on the aggregate of Rutland, Westmoreland, 
and Huntingdon, each member represents only 70,318]. We 
are quite as remote from a representation of property as | of 
population. | 
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TABLE SHOWING 


. The population of each county in England, in 1851. 

. The amount of assessment for county rates in each county for the year ending Michaelmas, 
1850. 

. The present number of members returned to Parliament by each county, and the boroughs it 
contains. 

. The number of members that would be returned, supposing the House of Commons to contain 
the same number of members as now, in proportion to the population. 

. The number of members in proportion to the rental. 

. The present number of persons in each county to each member, 

. The present yearly assessment in each county to each member. 





| 
| Members Members |_ Present 
Cc Popula- | Assess- | Present | according | according |NUmber of | ; 
ounty. tion, 1851.] ment, | numberof) to Popu- | to Assess- | Persons to 
Members. | Jation. ment. each 
Member. 





£ 
Bedford 129,789] 413,917) 3583 | 3-092 | 43,263 | 137,972 
Berks 199,154| 675,216) 5498 | 5044 | 24,894 | 84,277 
|Bucks 143,670) 758,410) 3966 | 5666 | 13,061 | 68,946 
Cambridge 191,856, 794,179 5297 | 5933 | 27,408 | 113,454 
ae | 423,438 '1,094,907 11690 | 8180 | 42,343 | 109,490 
Cornwall | 356,662 1,805,152 9847 | 13-487 | 27,435 | 138,868 
195,487) 536,282 5397 | 4-006 | 21,720 | 59,587 
260,707 1,036,429 7198 | 7743 | 43,451 | 172,738 
572,207 1,751,450 . |16770 | 13-085 | 26,009 | 79,611 
177,597, 746,564 4627 | 5-577 | 12,685 | 53,326 
Durham | 411,532 /1,065,640 11-362 | 7-961 | 41,153 | 106,564 
_ nea | 348,916 3,437,735 9-495 | 25-683 | 34,391 | 343,773 
Gloucester 419,475 1,464,304 |11:583 | 10-939 | 32,267 | 112,645 
Hereford 99,112) 624,670 | 2736 | 4-669 | 14,159 | 89,238 
173,963| 718,566 4748 | 5368 | 24,852 | 102,652 
Huntingdon 60,320| 279,570 | 1665 | 2089 | 12,064 | 55,914 
(Kent 619,207|1,747,946 17-009 |13-059 | 34,400 | 97,108 
Lancaster ..........000+ |2,063,913 6,192,067 56983 | 46-260 | 79,381 | 238,156 
Leicester ...... 234,938| 849,504 6-487 | 6-272 | 39,156 | 141,584 
Lincoln......+ sssseeesse| 400,266) 2,406,507 11-051 |17-:979 | 30,789 | 185,117 
Middlesex |1,895,710 7,754,328 52°388 | 57-932 | 135,408 | 553,880 
Norfolk......ssseseeee--| 433,803|1,906,642 11:976 | 14-245 | 36,150 | 158,886 
Northampton | 213,784'1,003,873 5902 | 9-500 | 26,723 | 125,484 
Northumberland*® ...] 303,535|1,115,280 8383 | 8-332 | 27,594 | 101,389 
Nottingham ............| 294,438)1,005,391 8129 | 7-511 | 32,715 | 111,710 
 acsincteienn ; 170,286| 641,959 4701 | 4-796 | 18,920 | 71,328 
24,272) 139,021 671 | 1-038 | 12,136 | 69,510 
Salop 245,019| 968,856 6764 | 7-238 | 20,418 | 80,738 
Somerset .........s00e0«| 456,237|1,947,855 12°596 | 14-552 | 30,415 | 129,857 
Southampton 402,033 1,081,684 11-099 | 8-081 | 25,127 | 67,605 
Stafford ........0... ++] 630,506 1,869,236 17-408 | 13-965 | 37,088 | 109,955 
Suffolk ...... -ee| 335,991|1,045,831 9-277 | 7813 | 37,332 | 116,203 
Surrey ...sesesereseeeees} 684,805 2,456,087 18907 | 18-351 | 62,255 | 223,280 
Sussex 339,428 1,217,435 9371 | 9-96 | 18,412 | 67,635 
479,979) 1,063,287 13252 | 7-944 | 47,997 | 106,328 
58,380| 273,216 1612 | 2-041 | 19,460 | 91,072 
241,003 1,138,486 6654 | 8505 | 13,389 | 63,255 
Worcester... 258,762| 957,310 7144 | 7-152 | 19,904 | 73,639 
York4, E. Riding ...| 254,181/1,046,160 7-018 | 7816 | 31,772 | 130,770 
oh 194,624|1,198,615 5373 | 8956 | 17,693 | 108,965 
» W.  __|1,889,96213,077,509| 18 |36:995 |22-985 | 74,442 | 170,972 

















| 
| 
} 
} 


























*»° 4 Do not respectively include in assessment the counties of the cities of Exeter, Canterbury, 
Newcastle, and Kingston-upon-Hull. 
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The census comes in -good time to aggravate the confusion of 
this chaos. Besides a probable diversity in the natural rate of 
increase in different localities, it indicates a strong current of 
migration towards the metropolis and towards the great raanu- 
facturing counties of the north. During the interval from) 1841 
to 1851 the London division has increased its population by 
413,271; the West Riding by 163,448; and Lancashire by 
365,304 ; while Buckinghamshire has only added 5422 ; Hunt- 
ingdonshire, 4755 ; and Wilts has actually decreased. That the 
population is on the move is evident, and it is equally evident in 
what direction, The people migrate, the representation retains. 

The time is gou@* by when it could be alleged as an admissible 
answer to these anomalies “ that the system worked well; that 
upon the whole the people were as truly and fairly represented 
in the House of Commons as if every man had a vote} that 
approaching more nearly to an uniform system of representation 
would very likely not improve, perhaps deteriorate, the chafacter 
of the House of Commons,” &c., &c. There is one particular, 
especially, in which no decent person can maintain that the 
system works well. It is an extensive agency of demoralization. 
As a general rule, a seat is expensive. In very few instances 
does one cost so little as 1000/.. The aggregate outlay jon a 
general election is estimated at a million and a half sterling. 
We need not refer to the St. Albans’ revelations, or to pther 
disclosures in the records of election committees yet mor¢ dis- 
gusting. All over the country habits of debauchery are stimu- 
lated, and consciences are tampered with. The pernicious influ- 
ence of the election agent is not confined to the election time. 
It extends over all the intervening periods. He is a permenent 
missionary of demoralization, supplied with funds from those 
whose ambition is bent on the purchase of legislative honours. 
Let not the blame be shifted on the people. They are corrupt 
because they are corrupted. Temptation is constant and power- 
ful; punishment most uncertain and rare. To defend | this 
shameful part of our electoral system would be the open advo- 
cacy of the grossest vice. On the need of reform, whatever the 
means, in this respect, there can be no dispute. Notoriety, 
prescription, common usuage, alleged necessity, nothing | can 
justify it, or palliate the delay uf vigorous effort for its extinction. 

That a reform bringing us nearer to a realization of the repre- 
sentative principle, would improve the general character of the 
House of Commons, is an inference scarcely avoidable from the 
facts we have exhibited. There are a few exceptions, but gene- 
rally it cannot fail to be observed, that the intelligent hard- 
working members of the House sit for the largest and’ purest 
constituencies. The sprigs and offshoots of nobility, the hack 
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partizans and dependants, the professional men looking out for 
professional advancement, the mere golden calves; in short, the 
classes who most thoroughly impair the representative character 
of the House, usually have made their way there either through 
the small boroughs, or by wholesale corruption. It used to be 
urged on behalf of nomiation,. that it sent able men into the 
House whose poverty and habits unfitted them for the expense 
of contested elections in large towns, and for the degrading 
drudgery of the canvass. But it is notorious now that the 
cheapest elections, sometimes perfectly costless, are those of 
large popular constituencies; and having to address a few pub- 
lic meetings must be a most desirable exchange ‘to all who are 
qualified for Parliament, for the degradation of personal solicita- 
tions. And what if here and there a political demagogue be 
borne in upon a local tide of popular favour; so far as he is 
dangerous at all to the public peace, he is evidently less dan- 
gerous in the House of Commons than anywhere else in the 
country. 

With nothing short of a closer approximation towards the 
representative principle can we hope to allay the discontent of 
the masses. Whatever measure be objected to; whatever pres- 
sure may be felt upon their circumstances ; whatever practical 
oppression is abroad ; or. this allegation they always fall back, 
“ Ay, it would not be so if we were fairly represented.” The 
broad shoulders of that giant grievance bear the bu . of 
every other. Unequal taxation, failing trade,expensive wv ~ -e, 
government jobs, court extravagance, all are placed . ae 
account of imperfect representation ; and all are, for that reason, 
investigated in a more captious and angry spirit than they other- 
wise would be. Hence the worst measures fail of the calm dis- 
cussion which would most expose them, and the best measures 
fail of the appreciation and co-operation that would constitu. 
the highest efficiency and ensure the largest success. Constant 
employment is provided for the trading agitator. He lives 
upon the refusal of reform. His occupation is gone when once 
the people recognise a real representation in the House of Com- 
mons, and transfer to it their confidence. 

That we should seek a remedy for existing evils by a bold 
application of the representative principle, cannot consistently 
be contested by the authors and upholders of the Reform Act. 
In abolishing boroughs which had sent representatives to Par- 
liament from the time of the first Edward, on account of the 
smallness of their population, and assigning members to other 
places, on account of their population and importance, which had 
never before been represented, the notion of prescriptive right 
was distinctly repudiated. Parliament was declared competent 
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to deal with the distribution of representatives, and did deal 
with it. Population was acknowledged as an element of repre- 
sentation. The 10/. franchise was an entirely new right of 
voting, as much so as universal or manhood suffrage would 
have been; and even more so than household suffrage accord- 
ing to constitutional authorities. Whether the line was wisely 
drawn there, is another question; it was drawn, and by par- 
liamentary authority, competent, therefore, to draw it elsewhere. 
After the Reform Act, there can be no objection, on principle, 
to any extension of the suffrage, however wide. We are| en- 
titled to proceed by principle, and not by precedent. 
then, should be next emancipated? To what new classes should 
the franchise be extended? May we not answer that questi 
by another :—From what classes should the franchise be = 
held? We are overdone with classification. It must always 
produce imperfection, confusion, and injustice. By far, the 
more simple and satisfactory mode is to regard the entire pppu- 
lation—the People in the largest sense—and to ask, who are 
to be shut out, and why? We thus reduce the incapable mass 
to its capable kernel. For instance, minors are, by general 
consent and legal analogy, unfitted for the suffrage. Not al- 
_ lowed to manage their own affairs, there would be an obvious 
incongruity in entrusting them with the management of | the 
nation’s affairs. Strike them off the roll. Peers represent 
themselves. They have their full share of government and) in- 
fluence by personal right, and their exclusion from a share in 
the representation, either as electors or elected, follows ds a 
matter of course. Then comes a long array of classes, on 
whose claims discussion may be raised. Shall women vote, or 
is sex a political exclusion? If so, is the exclusion complete, 
or only of those living in a state of domestic dependence) in- 
compatible with their freedom of action? Does it include those 
who have a substantive existence, manage their own affairs,|and 
already vote in the election of a parish vestry or of sovereigns 
for India? Satisfactory cause may, perhaps, be assigned, for 
the exclusion of such, but we confess to not having yet seen it. 
Imbeciles, idiots, and criminals convicted of any of the more 
heinous offences against the law, are included in a common pro- 
scription, which requires no comment. Some of the United 
States specially disfranchise for life all who have been convicted 
of giving or receiving a bribe. Then would come discussions 
as to paupers, soldiers and sailors, domestic servants, and =x 
questionable cases. We pass by them as not affecting the main 
subject, and being rather curious and subordinate accompa- 
niments of the topic of reform, than entering into it vitally and 
essentially. Far more momentous are the inquiries, shall in- 
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ability to read and write be anexclusion? Or living in a house 
of lower rent than 10/. a year? Than 51.2 Or in lodgings? 
Or not having resided so long as twelve months ? 

There are many persons, unable to write or even to read, who 
are by no means unintelligent or uninformed, and who may be 
presumed very fairly capable of judging on the comparative 
merits of candidates who have the opportunity of pleading 
before them, whose political career is matter of notoriety, or 
whose residence in the locality has established a character for 
wisdom or folly, justice or aggression. Itseems hard that such 
persons should be debarred the exercise of the franchise; all 
the harder, so long as no national provision is made for even 
elementary instruction. Yet it seems not possible to discri- 
minate them from the mass to which they belong, and which 
must generally be characterized by a dense ignorance. The 
necessity for presenting an autograph claim for the franchise 
might stimulate them to the necessary acquirement ; and greater 
facilities, freely bestowed, for mastering that acquirement would 
leave the rest self-excluded. An educational qualification, as 
generally described, is open to the objection of ambiguity as 
to the quantum of instruction required, and the large discre- 
tionary power which it would vest in those appointed to test it. 
But in the event, not far distant we trust, of free schools, evening 
as well as day, within reach of all, society might not unreasonably 
demand that the simplest elements of education should not be 
ga by any aspiring to a share in the appointment of legis- 
ators. 

Continuous residence for a defined period would not be, in 
this country, the instrument of wholesale disfranchisement that 
it was lately made in France. Our operatives are not systema- 
tically migratory. They are broadly distinguishable from vaga- 
bonds and trampers. Though occasionally wandering in search 
of work, their general tendency is to settle down and become 
stationary for periods sufficiently long to bring them within any 
reasonable residential requirement. Exclusion for the want of 
a fixed abode (for some such period say as twelve months) would 
not be generally regarded as a disfranchisement to be com- 
plained of. 

But to place beyond the line of demarcation all persons not 
paying 10. a year rent, unless qualified as potwallers, scot and 
lot people, or in some other old capricious way—this by no means 
commends itself to the common sense of justice. It nearly ex- 
cludes the operative classes, of whom few, even in the large 
towns, pay that amount of rental, and scarcely any in the ma- 
nufacturing districts. At the same time, the small retail shop- 
keepers in such towns are, from the necessities of trade, gene- 
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rally included. This is, perhaps, the most dependent class in 
English society, and by no means entitled to rank so high as the 
better sort of operatives in intelligence. The franchise has been 
far from a boon to the petty shopkeepers. Intimidation assails 
them on both sides, from the masses of their poorer, anil the 
individual influence of their richer customers. To a large ex- 
tent they have disfranchised themselves. It is mainly the lin- 
gering hope of the ballot that keeps any considerable portion of 
them on the register. Again, the 102. line means one thing in 
Devonshire, and another in Middlesex. Hotise rent does not 
indicate a social class. The City twenty-pounder, in a shop, 
sinks below any ten-pounder in a small market town. Neither 
does it seem a particularly valid reason for denying the franchise 
to a man, that he lives in lodgings. It may be that he pays no 
poor rates; but he is mulcted in plenty of other taxes; and may 
be said, indirectly, to pay all, by their general effect on his rent 
and other necessaries. Nor, last of all, is there any conceivable 
propriety in making the minimum of the parliamentary franchise 
double that of the municipal, which requires the same faculties, 
integrity, and care, for its useful exercise. 

Without criticising minutely the several reasons for ndn-en- 
franchisement as applied to different classes, it is clear from this 
cursory review of them that they land us not far from the point 
fixed in Mr. Hume’s anual motion, viz., all occupiers of a tene- 
ment, or part of a tenement, rated to the poor, and having re- 
sided a sufficient time to show that they are not wanderers and 
vagabonds. And this is the point at which Mr. Hume himself, 
and many of his supporters, have arrived by a different route. 
They have revived the old and close association of representation 
with taxation. They appeal to the common law right, solemnly 
declared by a Committee of the House of Commons, and sane- 
tioned by such authorities as Blackstone, and Lord J. Russell 
himself, which vests the vote in householders. They urge parity 
of reason with the municipal franchise, and they point to the 
returns as showing, on the one hand, the difference between 
their scheme and that of universal suffrage, and, on the other, 
the large and trustworthy constituency which would be secured 
by its adoption. 

The total population of England and Wales, in 1841, was 
15,906,741; of these 4,127,175 were males above twenty years 
of age. The age abstract does not give the numbers except for 
periods of five years, so that the number above the legal age of 
twenty-one cannot be given. But, allowing for the additional 
year, it may with safety be estimated that one-fourth of the po- 
pulation consists of males who have reached the age of twenty- 
one, The population of England and Wales, on 31st March, 
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1851, was 17,922,768, of which the fourth is 4,480,692, the 
number of electors that would be if the suffrage were wniversal 
in the general acceptation of that term. 

The number of inhabited houses in England and Wales in 1851 
was 3,280,961, so that household suffrage would admit to the 
franchise about a million and a fifth fewer persons than universal 
suffrage. 

The total number of registered electors in 1849-50, in Eng- 
land and Wales, was 887,816; thatis to say, the House of Com- 
mons is elected by only one-fifth of the grown-up male popv- 
lation of the country. 

There are, herebuce, 2,393,145 more inhabited houses than 
electors; and 3,592,876 more men than electors. 

No returns throw any light upon the number of persons pos- 
sessing a plurality of votes. It must be very considerable. 
Colonel Sibthorp once boasted, in the House of Commons, of 
holding thirteen county votes. There is less opening for this 
abuse with the borough franchise, though it exists to some ex- 
tent even there; but in counties, the efforts a few years since of 
the Anti-Corn-Law League to purify the registration showed it 
to obtain enormously. Making a conjectural deduction on this 
account, the actual constituency is probably rather under than 
over three-fourths of a million. This is a paltry committee of 
the nation to act for it in so vital a matter. That it comprises 
all the competency of the people, would be a most preposterous 
assumption. Some years before tle Reform Act, Lord J. 
Russell declared his conviction of there being a million of men 
in the country who were qualified to be added to the then cortt- 
stituency. And now the totality is scarcely a million. The 
Reform Act made no such addition. Yet the moral and intel- 
lectual progress, on which Lord J. Russell relied in making that 
assertion, has gone on since 1832 at an accelerated rate. An 
additional fifty millions and a half of newspaper stamps is issued 
aniitually. 61,526,768lbs. of paper more were manufactured 
in 1849 than in 1834. In both cases the iticrease, large as 
it seertis, is trifling to what the people required, and to what 
would have taken place but for those most pernicious imposts 
usually described as taxes on knowledge. Cheap publications, 
some of them of the highest character, have multiplied enor- 
mously. Railway sales have changed and popularized the whole 
publishing trade. For eighty-two millions of letters in 1839, we 
post upwards of three hundred and thitty-seven millions annu- 
ally. Government aid to education in Etigland, and the estab- 
abies of the admirable national system in Ireland, are both 
subsequent to the Reform Act, ard cannot have been without 
extensive influetices. Mechanics’ institutes have also arisen and 
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multiplied during that interval. Such institutions have generally 
artaken in the prosperity which of late years has been enjoyed 
y the industrial classes. For one qualified million of persons, 
antecedent to the Reform Act, we may not unreasonably reckon 
three millions now; and that is as many as any scheme of re- 
form proposes to emancipate. 

There are several minor points of reform on which we shall 
not dwell at length, regarding them as decidedly subordinate to 
the question of the suffrage, and to one other which we shall 
mention presently. The principle of representation manifestly 
requires that the vote be free. For this it is difficult to discover 
any security so great as that of secret voting; ¢.e., the ballot. 
With small constituencies it would not act; but that is in itself 
a strong reason why there ought not to be any small constitu- 
encies. The examples of Norwich, Liverpool, and the long- 
shore men of the metropolis, show that it is not a superfluous 
provision for large town constituencies ; and the counties abound 
with proofs of its necessity. Even these who contend that the 
franchise is a trust, will scarcely allege that the tenant-farmer is 
a trustee only for his landlord, or the shopkeeper for a titled 
customer, or a violent populace. Influence in elections is so 
much the habit in this country, that the question is not so much 
whether the ballot will do something for its correction, as 
whether it will suffice for that purpose without the addition of 
other means. The state of Baltimore, which enjoys the ballot, 
has recently found it expedient to punish bribery by permanent 
disqualification for ever taking any part in elections or holding 
any public office. The difficulty is in the detection of the 
crime so as to put it in legal anna At any rate, the ballot is an 
obvious resource, until some better remedy, if such there be, is 
suggested. 

A free choice of members, unfettered by religious distinction 
or property qualification, is a topic we do not feel it necessary 
to argue. The Jew question is included in that of representa- 
tive reform; and the inutility of the other restriction upon 
popular choice is virtually conceded. The Septennial Act is a 
stain upon our annals. It records the fact, that in 1716 the 
Whigs thought that a majority of the electors was against them, 
and took this most unconstitutional mode of saving themselves 
and, as they pretended, the reigning dynasty. The fact needs 
not the prolongation of such a memorial; nor can the country 
afford to pay for its record by the continued diminution of 
parliamentary responsibility. 

Next to the question of the franchise, if indeed it be second 
to that or any other point, is that of the distribution of repre- 
sentatives. We have exhibited some of the astounding ano- 
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malies which exist, both as to population aud property. They 
comprise all the aberrations from the representative principle 
which might be expected from its being acted upon, first, by 
the mere desire of obtaining grants of money in the least ob- 
noxious manner, and to the largest amount; secondly, by the 
desire of strengthening the power of the Crown as against the 
aristocracy ; thirdly, by an apprehended conflict with a rival 
dynasty, in the case of the Septennial Act; fourthly, by a pre- 
ponderant class interest, seeking to turn the taxing power to its 
own account, and with that object opposing reforms and pro- 
tecting corruptions and perversions; and, fifthly, by a reveren- 
tial regard for precedent, and some obscure sense of right and 
property in the exclusive possession of the franchise. These 
influences have all thwarted the natural development of the 
principle of representation. The United States of America were 
placed, in the formation of their institutions, happily beyond the 
reach of all these disturbing forces. Providing a check upon 
the precipitation of democracy by their senate, which is elected 
on the principle of state or territorial independence, they have 
made Cunapten properly and purely representative. Each 
member speaks for the majority of 30,000 adult males. The 
amount of representation changes with the amount of popula- 
tion as ascertained by the quinquennial census. ‘The one fluc- 
tuates with the other. An increasing state has increasing power 
in Congress; a state in course of depopulation loses its power 
in exact proportion as its numbers diminish. Why should not 
a similar rule be applied to our House of Commons? Every 
ten years we know as much about our numbers as do the Ame- 
ricans, Adjustment is just as easy. The census is a clear and 
decisive document. Additional members to the House of 
Commons, corresponding with the increase of the population, 
would be inconvenient; it were much better to reduce the 
number; but that difficulty would be easily met by increasing 
proportionately, from census to census, the amount of popula- 
tion represented by each member. For instance, being in round 
numbers, 32,000 in 1841, in 1851 it would have risen to 36,000. 
This would give the people a real representation. 

With what propriety can two men be said to be equally re- 
presented when one has as much as a fiftieth share in the ap- 
pointment of a legislator, and that of another is not more than 
one ten-thousandth? There is no distinction of qualification. 
The 10,000 who divide the nomination in the one instance, ma 
scarcely have amongst them any so stupid, ignorant, besotted, 
and every way so incapable, as a moiety of those whose “ voice 
potential” neutralizes their choice. No two boroughs or coun- 
ties can be found in the kingdom, or, if they can, it is merely 
exceptional and chance-work, in which, as compared with each 
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other, the inhabitants are equally represented. And yet this 
result is obtainable by the simplest means. It is perfectly 
within reach. In the United States it is actually realized. 

* And what should we get by it? Does not every member 
represent, not merely the particular borough or county that sent 
him, but the nation at large? And is not a small number as 
likely to return a competent legislator as a large one?” This is 
only a vamping up of the old work-well sophism, which was so 
long opposed to reform altogether. We have already adverted 
to the circumstance that the present Government is disqualified 
for using it by the Reform Act. That law is based on the 
concession, that large and flourishing towns, though of recent 
origin, are better fitted for the selection of representatives than 
those which, however ancient, are decayed and depopulated. Still 
a portion of the objection may be urged, for the Reform Act did 
not extirpate, it only diminished the number of the small boroughs. 
We reply to it, that general qualification and fitness for legis- 
lative work, are better judged of by large than by small con- 
stituencies. Nor is any constituency, even under the Septennial 
Act, without influence upon its representative. No public man 
can afford to be regardless of public opinion. At present, the 
influence which is greatest is of a species which ought not to exist 
at ali: the species of influence which made Lord Arundel resign 
his seat for Arundel, and in the last Parliament, the then Lord 
Ashley his seat for Dorsetshire. Besides, if the object were 
simply to select the 658 wisest men in the country, not being 
peers, the result might be obtained in a much surer way than by 
any elective process at all. A royal commission, of some half- 
dozen persons that might be named, with plenary authority to 
help their own sagacity by procuring local evidence as to indi- 
vidual character and attainment, would find no insuperable 
difficulty in nominating a House of Commons that should far 
surpass all its predecessors in average ability and individual 
genius for the work of legislation. But, then, it weuld not carry 
with it the confidence of the people; they would not feel their 
connection with it; no public zeal would back it in the demand 
for improvements; there would be no particular member to 
whom a particular locality could look as its mouthpiece on 
matters by which it was specially affected; there would be no 
interest, no discussion, no co-operation. It would be another 
House of Lords without the feudal and hereditary title. In one 
word, it would not be a representative body; we should still 
want a House of Commons to speak for the people and in their 
name, 

There would be no occasion, in the most rigid application of 
the representative principle, to make new demarcations of coun- 
ties, or to interfere with those historical recollections and asso- 
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ciations which would make every one regret to see “time- 
honoured” names doomed to political extinction. Counties 
would still be most convenient divisions, and the totality of 
their representation, regulated by the census, would accord with 
their rising or declining condition. Ancient boroughs, instead 
of a privilege confined within their narrow boundaries, and 
generally becoming the means of their debasement, would rise 
into the centres of districts, with constituencies so numerous, 
votes so free, and elections so orderly, as to retrieve their names 
from odium, and roll back the tide of demoralization. The 
entire representation of a county might be devolved upon a 
series of such districts. All the mhabitants of a county would 
thus be represented, although with the extinction of the present 
class of county members. Or the boroughs of a county might 
be clustered, as in Scotland, so as to obtain the requisite amount 
of population, and the unincluded rural localities left to choose 
the county member or members. The principle could be carried 
out in either way. At present, county members are not supple- 
mentary to those of the cities and towns within the county 
boundaries. The county representation is quite independent of 
any consideration of the town representation. It smacks of its 
origin. It is essentially territorial. It is an inferior House of 
Lords within the House of Commons. In a body resembling 
the American Congress, it inserts a class analogous to the Ame- 
rican Senate. It has its fixed number, as if a county were a 
state, with no regard (except in two or three instances, which 
we owe to the Reform Act) to extent of soil, amount of pro- 
perty, or number of the population. And if the Freehold Land 
Societies continue as they have begun, this further anomaly will 
soon be added, that electoral contests for a county will be de- 
cided by the inhabitants of the towns. The principle of repre- 
sentation would therefore be most consistently applied by the 
abolition of what are called county members altogether, and 
the inclusion of every inhabitant within some electoral district. 
But, practically speaking, the result would scarcely be worth 
rousing the hostility which such a change would encounter. 
Nor, perhaps, is it desirable, even with the widest extension of 
the suffrage, to lose the 40s. freehold franchise. It partly 
answers the purpose of making the representation conjointly 
proportionate to property and population. It may therefore 
help to allay the fears of the timid. And it offers an excellent 
stimulus to industry by its action upon that almost universal 
desire to call some portion of our native soil our own, however 
small. 

The rapid progress which this country is making, the migra- 
tions of its people within its own boundaries, the great changes 
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in the proportionate numbers and importance of its different 
social classes, all require, not only that the representation should 
be re-distributed, but that a self-adjusting principle of distribu- 
tion should be promptly recognised. In that way alone can we 
hope for finality. Without that, no Reform Bill has a chance of 
working well for so much as a quarter of a century. The best 
apportionment that could have been made on the census of 
1841 would have become a grievance and a nuisance, in many 
cases, by the census of 1851. And so will it be, in all proba- 
bility, yet more glaringly, by the next census. The time is fa- 
vourable for the extinction of agitation on the constitution of 
Parliament. But a single blow is required, so that it be well 
aimed. “ We cannot afford a revolution once a year,” said 
Lord John Russell, when the imperfections of the Reform Act 
began to be mooted. A fair adjustment is good for ages. No 
old Sarums can ever disfigere it; nor would new Birminghams 
and Manchesters have to fight their way within the pale of the 
constitution, And something of the kind is as needful for pre- 
sent satisfaction as for future quiet. Not only do the large con- 
stituencies cry out against the preponderance of the small 
constituencies, the scores swamping the scores of thousands ; 
not only do unrepresented towns compare their masses of popu- 
lation with the petty localities which are within the pale of the 
constitution, while they are excluded ; but people have learned to 
weigh votes both in the House and at the hustings. They ask 
what their share amounts to, when they are admitted to partici- 
pation. Of what consequence is it that a member is returned 
by 20,000 electors rather than by 200? Simply to increase the 
number of electors gives no increase of political power. It is the 
number of representatives that chiefly signifies. In that consists 
political power. Such a reform as we have suggested would 
transfer a considerable portion of it to the industrial classes. 
And from whom would it be taken? From persons, of whatever 
class, who expend money in what is virtually the purchase of 
seats, or who exercise an unjust and unconstitutional control 
over the votes of electors. ‘There seems to be no sound reason 
why political power should be vested in such persons, unless 
they have that other and better title to it which arises from 
public confidence. Whenever they possess that title, they will 
retain the power they now possess, with this added advantage, 
that it will not have drained their pockets. They will come to 
an honourable task with clean hands, 

On the present occasion we enter into no details. It is suf- 
ficient if we have succeeded in clearly indicating principles. 
Before our next number appears, the scheme of the Govern- 
ment will have been submitted to Parliament and the nation. 
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Without either anticipating or prejudging, we have aimed at clear- 
ing the way for a fair analysis and judgment. We have shown, 
not what it may be practicable actually to accomplish, but what 
a statesman should aim at and advance towards. We may be as 
sailors, steering by a star which it were a vain hope to reach, but 
the voyage proves the more prosperous for there being a star to 
steer by. And if there be any political conditions under which 
the representative principle may be carried out, fully and fear- 
lessly, they are such as exist in this country. In America re- 
presentation has to generate from itself the counteracting forces 
that are needed to check the impetuosity, ensure the delibera- 
tiveness, and steady the course, of a popular legislative assembly, 
naturally tending towards the purely democratic. It has elicited 
such forces in a marvellous degree. Of its constitution it may 
quite as justly be said, as of our own, ponderibus librata suis. 
With us, those controlling forces are otherwise provided. They 
are co-ordinate with representation itself. They hem in the repre- 
sentative power, and surround it as with walls of brass. It is 
bound within its sphere, as the ocean is circumscribed by the 
hand of Omnipotence. If the progressive principle be powerfully 
embodied in a House of Commons, the Conservative principle is 
not less powerfully embodied in Royalty, the House of Peers, 
and the Established Church. Beset with these controlling 
forces, we can afford to give popular representation “ ample 
scope and verge enough.” Directly or indirectly, these are se- 
curities against all democratic dangers, real or imaginary. Nor 
can we multiply or strengthen them, but by polluting repre- 
sentation at its very source, and making, or allowing to re- 
main, the practice in shameful discordance with the theory. 
It is impossible to conceive that this great and intelligent nation 
can only be governed by a falsehood ; by hypocrisy, corruption, 
and idiaoaan under the abused name of representation; and 
that truth, in the democratic element of our constitution, is not 
as powerful as in the royal, the ecclesiastical, and the aristocra- 
tical. We only want a statesman with moral courage to apply 
himself to the work of reform with firm faith in principles which 
have the sanction of antique usage, are recognised in our insti- 
tutions, have been approved by experience, and are founded in 
the nature of man as a social being. 
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Art. I].—Suett Fish: THEIR Ways AND Works. 


An Introduction to Concholegy, or Elements of the Natural 
History of Molluscous Animals. By George Johnston, 
M.D. LL.D. London, J. Van Voorst. 


T is reported of the Orcadians that they hold in utter con- 
tempt a certain people among the Thuleans, who satisfy 
hunger by eating limpets, an act regarded by the prouder race 
as the last extremity of human meanness. ‘The self-exaltation 
of the Orcadians above their conchivorous neighbours may be 
paralleled intellectually by the proud disdain with which natural- 
ists have looked down upon conchologists. Your dry and pro- 
saic mathematician, in his turn, slights the naturalist, whose 
studies he is apt to rank among the more trifling exercises of 
human intellect. The idle and self-satisfied satirist has his 
fling at all, and spins his filmy rhymes and pithy verses in happy 
ignorance, or unfeigned dislike of natural knowledge and the 
Royal Society. 

Yet if any one of these wise men, be he Orcadian, or con- 
chologist, or naturalist, or mathematician, or satirist, have the 
good fortune, so far as his stomach is concerned, to partake of 
a feast aldermanic, in the Egyptian Hall of the temple wherein 
the Neo-Babylonians annually erect a Lord Mayor, and worship 
him with baked offerings of venison and steaming censers of 
odorous turtle-soup, he shall find a wiser man in his generation 
at his elbow; one who holds Thulean, Orcadian, conchologist, 
mathematician, and satirist alike in contempt, and makes no 
distinction or bones between mortals, unless they have been 
money-producers. 

Now, to our way of thinking, all the various kinds of know- 
ledge distinctive of each of these varieties of men are good, 
respectable and worthy of mutual esteem. The knowledge of 
the Thulean that there is nutrition even in a limpet; of the 
Orcadian, that there is something better than a feast of limpets ; 
of the conchologist, that shells are worthy of examination and 
admiration ; of the naturalist, that there is a philosophy in shell- 
fish over and above their jackets; of the mathematician, that 
his own is among the profoundest of sciences ; of the merchant, 
that money-making requires forethought, energy, and skill. 
Nor do we admit the right of any kind of knowledge to puff 
itself up and stamp upon any other sort, however apparently 
mean. There are facts worth knowing, and a philosophy worth 
evoking in all things, small and great; even in shell-fish and 
conchologists, two despised categories of individuals, often 
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brought into contact with each other, with more advantage, 
however, to the latter class than to the former. 

Look at an oyster. In what light does the world in general 
—aot your uneducated, stolid world merely, but your refined, 
intellectual, cultivated, classical world—regard it? Simply as 
a delicacy—as good to eat. The most devoted of oyster-eaters 
opens the creature’s shell solely to swallow the included deli- 
cious morsel, without contemplation or consideration. He uses 
it as a candidate for orders does an article of faith ; he bolts it 
whole and without a question. He relishes with undisguised 
gusto, the good living that lies embodied in a barrel of Col- 
chester natives. He gratifies his palate, and satisfies a craving 
stomach. He takes neither note nor notice of the curious in- 
tricacies of its organization; he neither knows nor cares about 
its wisely-contrived network of nerves and bloodvessels. He 
clips its beard, that wondrous membrane of strange and curi- 
ous mechanism by which the creature breathes, as thoughtlessly 
as he would shave his own. Hegulps down its luscious substance 
unmindful that he is devouring a body and organs, which all the 
science of man can only dissect and destroy, without a hope of 
being able either to recompose or reanimate. Moreover, were 
Cuvier, or Owen, or any other philosopher deeply versed in the 
mysteries of the molluscous microcosm, to remonstrate for a 
moment against the cannibal act of one soft body swallowing 
another without understanding, and endeavour to enlighten our 
ostreophagist, by discovering to him the beauties of his victim’s 
conformation, he would regard the interruption as ill-timed and 
impertinent, and hold by his original intention of bolting his 
oyster without inquiry or investigation. The world is mainly 
made up of such ostreophagists. Yet could we persuade them 
to hesitate—to listen for five minutes—we feel sure that they 
would live and die wiser and happier men, without the slightest 
diminution of the keen relish with which, in the days of their 
darkness, they enjoyed their testaceous prey. 

On the other hand regard the mere conchologist. He evis- 
cerates his oysters as earnestly and gloatingly as the veriest 
Dando. Nay, worse! he rejects, without either inspection or 
deglutition, the soft and tempting substance, and contents himself 
with the hard and unprofitable shell. He counts all its little 
waves and scales and ribs, without heeding whether they ever 
enclosed a living body. He cares not to know how they have 
developed with the creature’s growth, and what were the features 
of the incipient germs. His whole ambition is centred in the 
wish to possess a fine example of an oyster-shell. He has gained 
his inglorious aim, and, after one more gaze at his beautiful 
treasure, goes to rest happily for the night, to dream that he is 
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reposing upon an oyster bed, entirely composed of choice un- 
chipped specimens, all shells and no insides! Lucian ridiculed 
the philosophers who spent their lives inquiring into the souls of 
oysters. The satirist overshot his mark. Such wiseacres were 
respectable when compared with their brethren, who care for 
neither an oyster’s soul nor body, but concentrate their faculties 
in the contemplation of its shell. 

And yet there is a philosophy in oyster-shells undreamed of 
by the mere conchologist! A noble and wondrous philosophy 
revealing to us glimpses of the workings of creative power 
among the dim and distant abysses of the incalculable past ; 
speaking to us of the genesis of oyster-creatures ere the idea of 
man occupied the creative mind; giving us a scale by which to 
measure the building up of the world in which we live, such as 
the mathematician, and the natural philosopher, and the as- 
tronomer, all combining, could not furnish ; unfolding for us 
the pages of the volume in which the history of our planet, its 
convulsions and tranquillities, its revolutions and gradualities, 
are inscribed in unmistakable characters. The letters of that 
book are shaped in the likenesses of extinct and existing beings ; 
plants and animals; not written slovenly and shapelessly, but 
drawn by a firm and surehand. The sentences of that book are 
all consistent and inseparable verses of one eternal and sym- 
metrical psalm; of a grand and harmonious hymn, plenarily 
inspired. There can be no question about the plenary inspira- 
tion of the Book of Nature. Yet the letters of those sublime 
sentences are in great part despised oyster-shells and similar 
relics. The alphabet that we use ourselves, could we read what 
passes in the mind of an infant, would seem bizarre, fantastic, 
and incomprehensible, if looked upon without understanding of 
its meaning and purpose. The great majority of grown men, 
educated and uneducated alike, are to the alphabet of nature in 
the position of children. To them the oyster-shell is a mere 
rude and sportive device. But teach them to read and spell, to 
peruse and study the great Bible of Nature, and that device be- 
comes a sign pregnant with meaning. Assuredly there is a 
philosophy in oyster-shells. 

And then the oyster itself—the soul and body of the shell—is 
there no philosophy in him or her? For now we know that 
oysters are really he and she, and that Bishop Sprat, when he 
gravely proposed the study of oyster beds as a pursuit worthy of 
the sages who, under the guidance of his co-Bishop, Wilkins, 
and Sir Christopher Wren, were laying the foundation stones of 
the Royal Society, was not so far wrong when he discriminated 
between lady and gentleman-oysters. The worthy suggestor, 
it is true, knew no better than to separate them according to the 
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colour ‘of their beards ; as great a fallacy, as if, in these days of 
Bloomerism, we should propose to distinguish between males 
and females by the fashion of their waistcoats or colour of their 
pantaloons; or, before this last great innovation of dress, to 
diagnose between a dignitary episcopal and an ancient dame 
by the comparative length of their respective aprons. In that 
soft and gelatinous body lies a whole world of vitality and quiet 
enjoyment. Somebody has styled fossiliferous rocks “monu- 
ments of the felicity of past ages.” An undisturbed oyster-bed 
is a concentration of happiness in the present. Dormant 
though the several creatures there congregated seem, each in- 
dividual is leading the beatified existence of an Epicurean 
god. The world without—its cares and joys, its storms and 
calms, its passions, evil and good—all are indifferent to the un- 
heeding oyster. Unobservant even of what passes in its im- 
mediate vicinity, its whole soul is concentrated in itself; yet not 
sluggishly and apathetically, for its body is throbbing with life 
and enjoyment. The mighty ocean is subservient to its pleasures. 
The rolling waves waft fresh and choice food within its reach, 
and the flow of the current feeds ij without requiring an effort. 
Each atom of water that comes in-contact with its delicate gills 
evolves its imprisoned air to freshen and invigorate the creature’s 
pellucid blood. Invisible to human eye, unless aided by the 
wonderful inventions of human science, countless millions of 
vibrating cilia are moving incessantly with synchronic beat on 
every fibre of each fringing leaflet. Well might old Leeuwen- 
hoek exclaim, when he looked through his microscope at the 
beard of a shell-fish, The motion I saw in the small component 
parts of it was so incredibly great, that I could not be satisfied 
with the spectacle; and it is not in the mind of man to conceive 
all the motions which I beheld within the compass of a grain of 
sand.” And yet the Dutch naturalist, unaided by the finer in- 
struments of our time, beheld but a dim and misty indication of 
the exquisite ciliary apparatus by which these motions are 
effected. How strange to reflect that all this elaborate and 
inimitable contrivance has been devised for the well-being of a 
despised shell-fish ? Nor is it merely in the working members 
of the creature that we find its wonders comprised. There are 
portions of its frame which seem to serve no essential purpose in 
its economy; which might be omitted without disturbing the 
course of its daily duties, and yet so constant in their presence 
and position that we cannot doubt their having had their places 
in the original plan according to which the organization of the 
mollusk was first put together. These are symbols of organs to 
be developed in creatures higher in the scale of being ; antitypes, 
it may be, of limbs, and anticipations of undeveloped senses. 
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These are the first draughts of parts to be made out in their details 
elsewhere; serving, however, an end by their presence, for they 
are badges of relationship and affinity between one creature and 
another. In them the oyster-eater and the oyster may find some 
common bond of sympathy and distant cousinhood. Had the dis- 
putatious and needle-witted schoolmen known of these mysteries 
of vitality, how vainly subtle would have been their speculations 
concerning the solution of such enigmas ? 

But the life of a shell-fish is not one of unvarying rest. Ob- 
serve the phases of an individual oyster from the moment of its 
earliest embryo-life, independent of maternal ties, to the consum- 
mation of its destiny when the knife of fate shall sever its mus- 
cular cords and doom it to entombment in a living sepulchre. 
How starts it forth into the world of waters? Not, as unen- 
lightened people believe, in the shape of a minute, bivalved, 
protected, grave, fixed, and steady oysterling. No; it enters 
upon its career all life and motion, flitting about in the sea as 
gaily and lightly as a butterfly or a swallow skims through the 
air. Its first appearance is as a microscopic oyster-cherub, with 
wing-like lobes flanking a mouth and shoulders, unincumbered 
with inferior crural prolongations. It passes through a joyous 
and vivacious juvenility, skipping up and down as if in mnthet'y 
of its heavy and immovable parents. It voyages from oyster- 
bed to oyster-bed, and, if in luck, so as to escape the watchful 
voracity of the thousand enemies that lie in wait or prowl about 
to prey upon youth and inexperience, at length having sown its 
wild oats, settles down into a steady, solid, domestic oyster. It 
becomes the parent of fresh broods of oyster-cherubs. As such 
it would live and die, leaving its shell, thickened through old 
age, to serve as its monument throughout all time; a contribu- 
tion towards the construction of a fresh geological epoch, and a 
new layer of the earth’s crust, were it not for the gluttony of 
tan, who, rending this sober citizen of the sea from his native 
bed, carries him unresisting to busy cities and the hum of crowds. 
If a handsome, well-shaped, and well-flavoured oyster, he is 
introduced to the palaces of the rich and noble, like a wit, or a 
philosopher, or a poet, to give additional relish to theit sump- 
tuous feasts. If a sturdy, thick-backed, strong-tasted individual, 
fate consigns him to the capacious tub of the street-fishmonger, 
from whence, dosed with coarse black pepper and ptingent 
vinegar, embalmed partly after the fashion of an Egyptian king, 
he is transferred to the hungry stomach of a costermonger, or 
becomes the luxurious repast of a successful pickpocket. 

Were it not that pains are taken to rear and cherish oyster- 
broods, the incessant war waged by the human race against this 
highly-esteemed but much-persecuted mollusk, would have 
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gone far to extirpate the species long before now. It must 
have been a natural instinct that prompted the first oyster-eater 
to make his great experiment. ‘ Animal est aspectu et horri- 
dum et nauseosam,”’ truly observed Lentilius, “sive ad spectes 
in sua concha clausum, sive apertum, ut audax fuisse credi 
queat, qui primum ea labris admovit.”” Once, however, the 
luscious morsel had been tasted, the horrid and nauseous aspect 
of the animal was forgotten. Epicures soon learned to discri- 
minate between the various qualities of this submarine delicacy, 
as well as of other edible shell-fish, and to prefer those that 
came from some localities over others. 


.-.++e non omne mare est generosee fertile teste. 
Murice Baiano melior Lucrina peloris : 
Ostrea Circeiis. Miseno oriuntur echini ; 
Pectinibus patulis jactat se molle Tarentum.” 


Thus minutely did Horace lay down the law respecting the 
proper places from which each favoured mollusk should be 
procured. In the matter of oysters, however, the Circean 
examples could never have equalled our own natives, and the 
ancient Romans deserve the warmest commendation for the 
justness of their taste in appreciating our British aborigines, the 
recognition of whose excellence, after carriage to Italy before 
the days of steam and railroads, was the greatest compliment 
ever paid to a shell-fish. The epicure of whom Juvenal reports— 
“ Cireseis nata forent, an 
Lucrinum ad saxum, Rutupinove edita fundo 
Ostrea, callebat primo deprendere morsu,” 


deserved to be once more called into life and being, and permitted 
to spend one delicious hour anid the newly-dredged natives, 
cultivated and civilized, after centuries of experience, to the 
highest degree of perfection, in a London oyster-cellar. 

The consumption of oysters in London alone is indeed enor- 
mous. During the season of 1848-49, one hundred and thirty 
thousand bushels of oysters were sold in our metropolis. A 
million and a half of these shell-fish are consumed during each 
season in Edinburgh, being at the rate of more than seven thou- 
sand three hundred a day. Fifty-two millions were taken from 
the French channel banks during the course of the year 1828, 
and now the number annually dredged is probably considerably 
greater, since the facilities of transport by rail greatly increase 
the inland consumption of these as of other marine luxuries. 
French naturalists report that before an oyster is qualified to 
appear in Paris, he must undergo a course of education in dis- 
cretion. For the artificial oyster-beds on the French coast, 
where the animals are stored to be cartied away as required, are 
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constructed between tide marks, and their denizens, accustomed 
to pass the greater part of the twenty-four hours beneath the 
water, open their valves and gape when so situated, but close 
them firmly when they are exposed by the recession of the tide. 
Habituated to these alternations of immersion and exposure, the 
practice of opening and closing their valves at regular intervals 
becomes natural to them, and would be persisted in to their cer- 
tain destruction, on their arrival in Paris, were they not inge- 
niously trained so as to avert the evil. Each batch of oysters 
intended to make the journey to the capital is subjected to a 
preliminary exercise in keeping the shell closed at other hours 
than when the tide is out, until at length the shell-fish have 
learned by experience that it is necessary to do so whenever 
they are uncovered by sea-water. Thus they are enabled to 
enter the metropolis of France as polished oysters ought to do, 
not gaping like astounded rustics. We would not stake either 
our own or Dr. Johnston’s authority on this conchological anec- 
dote, which we offer with the preceding statistics (these we 
warrant) as supplementary to his interesting dissertation on 
oyster-fisheries. We have it, however, from some of the best- 
qualified informants in France. In consequence of the conti- 
nually-increasing consumption of oysters, the comparatively 
small number and extent of well-managed artificial oyster 
grounds, the waste and neglect of the dredgers upon those 
which are natural, and the limited localities in which oysters are 
fourd thriving indigenously in any considerable quantity, we 
believe that the time will come when the supply will be greatly 
decreased, and when this cherished luxury will necessarily rise 
in price until it may no longer, as now, find a place among the 
delicacies of the poor man’s table. The law has done its best 
to preserve them, and Parliament has more than once legislated 
about oysters. With proper care a plentiful supply might 
doubtless be kept up, but they have many foes and devourers 
besides man. Starfishes, with greedy fingers, poke them out of 
their shells when incautiously yawning, and whelks assail them 
from above, perseveringly drilling a hole through and through 
their upper valves. Fortunately man at least does not carry 
them away from their homes until they have attained their matu- 
rity. A Lonien oyster-man can tell the ages of his flock to a 
nicety. They are in perfection when from five to seven years 
old. The age of an oyster is not to be found out by looking 
into its mouth; it bears its years upon its back. Everybody 
who has handled an oyster-shell must have observed that it 
seemed as if composed of successive layers or plates overlapping 
each other. These are technically termed “ shoots,” and each of 
them marks a year’s growth, so that, by counting them, we can 
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determine at a glance the year when the creature came into the 
world. Up to the epoch of its maturity the shoots are regular 
and successive, but after that time they become irregular, and 
are piled one over the other, so that the shell becomes more and 
more thickened and bulky. Judging from the great thickness 
to which some oyster-shells have attained, this mollusk is capa- 
ble, if left to its natural changes and unmolested, of attaining a 
patriarchal longevity. Among fossil oysters specimens are 
found occasionally of enormous thickness; and the amount of 
time that has passed between the deposition of the bed of rock 
in which such an example occurs, and that which overlies it, 
might be calculated from careful observation of the shape and 
number of layers of calcareous matter composing an extinct 
oyster-shell. In some ancient formations stratum above stratum 
of extinguished oysters may be seen, each bed consisting of full- 
grown and aged individuals. Happy broods these pre-Adamite 
congregations must have been, born in an epoch when epicures 
were as yet unthought of, when neither Sweeting nor Lynn had 
come into existence, and when there were no workers in iron to 
fabricate oyster-knives! Geology, and all its wonders, makes 
known to us scarcely one more mysterious or inexplicable than 
the creation of oysters long before oyster-eaters and the forma- 
tion of oyster-banks—ages before dredgers! What a lamentable 
heap of good nourishment must have been wasted during the 
primeval epochs! When we meditate upon this awful fact, can 
we be surprised that bishops will not believe in them, and, rather 
than assent to the possibility of so much good living having 
been created to no purpose, hold faith with Mattioli and Fallopio, 
who maintained fossils to be the fermentations of a materia 
pinguis; or Mercati, who saw in them stones bewitched by 
stars; or Olivi, who described them as the “sports of nature ;” 
or Dr. Plot, who derived them from a latent plastic virtue ? 

A collection of shells is a beautiful and surprising sight; 
beautiful, since more exquisite examples of elegance of form and 
brilliancy of colour cannot be found through the wide range of 
natural objects, whether organized or inorganized ; surprising, 
when we consider that all these durable relics were constructed 
by soft and fragile animals, among the most perishable of living 
creatures. Still more surprising is such an assemblage when we 
reflect upon the endless variation of pattern and sculpture which 
it displays, for there are known to naturalists more than fifteen 
thousand perfectly distinct kinds of shells, each presenting some 
peculiarity of contour or ornament, distinguishing it from every 
other sort. Then, again, whilst multitudes of species present 
constant and invariable features, others, as numerous, are capable 
of changing their dress so capriciously that scarcely two indi- 
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viduals can be found exactly alike. Some, too, obey in the 
coiling of their whorls the most exact geometrical rules, whilst 
others are twisted and twirled into fantastic likenesses of cornu- 
copie and trumpets, without regard to symmetry or direction. 
Yet every one of the fifteen thousand and more kinds has a 
rule of its own, a law which every individual of each kind 
through all its generations implicitly obeys. Thus there is a 
liberty to vary given to some, whilst others are rigidly bound by 
immutable rules of the utmost simplicity; but to none is allowed 
the license to depart, unless in the exceptional case of useless 
and abnormal monstrosities, from the law of its specific organ- 
ization. ‘The researches of the naturalist have made him conver- 
sant not merely with the fact of these myriads of modifications of 
the type of the molluscous shell, but also with the laws obeyed 
by whole groups of forms, and the principles which may be 
evoked from the careful and minute study of species and genus. 
Thus a science arises out of the knowledge of conchological 
details, and truths are elicited which bear importantly upon the 
elucidation of the laws of life and being throughout organized 
nature. The formation of the shell itself is but an example of 
a process at work equally in the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 
A shell, whether simple or complicated in contour or colour, is 
the aggregate result of the functional operations of numberless 
minute membranous cells, the largest of which does not exceed 
one-hundredth of an inch in diameter, and in the majority 
of instances is less than one two-thousandth of an inch. In 
the cavities of these microscopic chambers is deposited the 
crystalline carbonate of lime, which gives compactness to the 
beautiful dwelling-house, or rather coat of mail, that protects 
the tender mollusk. How astonishing is the reflection that 
myriads of exactly similar and exceedingly minute organs should 
so work in combination that the result of their labours should 
present an edifice rivalling, nay exceeding, in complexity yet 
order of details and perfection of elaborate finish, the finest 
palaces ever constructed by man! Throughout nature we find 
the same complicated results attained by the same simple 
mechanism. The flower of the field, the shell of the sea, the 
bird of the air, the beast of the forest, and man himself, are all 
so many cell-constructions, wings of the one wonderful animated 
edifice, whose masons we may behold through the aid of instru- 
ments of human construction, but whose architect is beyond the 
power of mortal science to comprehend. Benyebae the 
naturalist discovers the hand-prints of an omniscient Designer, 
but must humbly content himself with endeavouring to develop 
the unity and benevolence of the design. 

The mollusk in building up its house does not always labour 
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for itself alone. The brilliant lustre and gleaming iridescence 
of its shelly envelope are not always destined to remain hidden 
in the depths of ocean, or immured within mountains of rock. 
The painted savage appreciates its pearly charms, and plunges 
beneath the waves to seek the living joints of his simple neck- 
laces and armlets, or to supply his civilized brother with highly- 
prized materials for more elaborate ornaments. Mother-of- 
pearl, as it is called, is the nacreous portion of the shells of 
certain mollusks belonging to very different orders, Itschar ig 
colouring is not due to pigments, but caused by the arrangements 
of the layers of membraneand solid matter of which itis composed. 
The nacreous shells which furnish it are now sought for greedily 
wherever they can be obtained in sufficient quantity, and form 
articles of considerable import. From our own seas, or rather 
from the sea around the Channel Isles, we procure the Haliotis 
or Sea-ear to use it in the decorations of papier-maché work, 
and other and larger kinds of the same curious genus are brought 
from the shores and islands of the Pacific Ocean for the same 
purpose. They furnish the deep-coloured and richer-hued 
dark green and purple mother-of-pearl ; the brighter and paler 
kinds are derived from the shells of the pearl-oysters, almost all 
inhabitants of tropical regions. The nacre of pearls themselves 
is identical with the substance of these shells. These jewels of 
animal origin, so highly prized for their chaste beauty, are only 
the rejected or superabundant secretions of a shell-fish, consisting 
of concentrically-disposed layers of animal matter and carbonate 
of lime. In most instances they are consequences of the attempts 
of irritated and uneasy mollusks to make the best of an unavoid- 
able evil; for, rendered uncomfortable, their peace of mind and 
ease of body destroyed by some intruding and extraneous sub- 
stance, a grain of sand perchance or atom of splintered shell, 
the creature incloses its torturing annoyance in a smooth-coated 
sphere of gem-like beauty. Would that we bipeds could 
treat our troubles so philosophically, and convert our secret 
cankers into sparkling treasures! It is not to be wondered at 
that the earlier naturalists ascribed the production of pearls to 
other causes than the true one, believing them to be congealed 
and petrified dew or rain drops falling from heaven into the 
savities of gaping shell-fish, thereby supplying the poets with a 
suggestive hypothesis, out of which many a beautiful verse and 
quaint conceit has sprung. There is, indeed, a version of mala- 
cology peculiar now to the poets, but originally derived from the 
fanciful dreamings of unobservant zoologists, or their credulous 
acceptance of the narratives of superstitious fishermen and 
exaggerating travellers. To it belongs such pretty but imaginary 
actions as the voyages of the nautilus, floating with + ‘ie 
E 
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sails and paddling oars on the surface of unruffled seas, the 
terrestrial expeditions of the cuttlefish, and the dew-drop theory 
of pearls. Long after such errors have been investigated and 
exposed, and consequently expunged from the text-books of 
scientific students, they retain a tenacious hold of more popular 
treatises, and keep their accustomed place in the compilations 
put into the hands of children. Indeed a general revision of all 
the pretended facts of science, stereotyped as it were in school- 
books, is becoming more and more desirable every day. 
Excellent and estimable as many shell-fish are, a few partake 
of a reputation by no means creditable. There are among them 
creatures exceedingly obnoxious—poisoners and _ sickeners. 
Mussels, above all, have a bad name, yet the quantities of them 
brought to the London market and purchased as treats by the 
oor (for the richer classes despise them), are very great. In 
tdinburgh and Leith about 400 bushels of mussels, that is, 
about 400,000 individual animals, are used as food in the course 
of the year*. A statement has lately gone the round of the 
newspapers to the effect that, during the two months ending in 
November last, no fewer than 330 tons of mussels have been 
sent by rail from Conway to Manchester, in consequence of the 
opening of the Chester and Holyhead Railway. These were 
brought in bags, of which sixteen went to a ton, and each bag 
was sold at from one shilling and sixpence to two shillings. 
Yet on many parts of our coast the mussels remain ungathered, 
for the people believe them noxious, and every now and then 
the doctors register in the sanguinary periodicals devoted to 
their profession, authentic cases of poisoning by these shell-fish. 
Yet the number of persons killed or wounded by this virulent 
though savoury mollusk, is but small; almost minute when 
compared with the number of mussel-eaters. One man “ mus- 
selled,” however, makes more noise in the world than a million 
unharmed ; just as the fate of a single victim of a railway acci- 
dent overpowers all our recollections of the myriads who travel 
safely every day. Like railways, too, mussels sometimes upset 
people in batches. In 1827 the town of Leith was thrown into 
commotion and fearfully frightened, in consequence of the hos- 
tile proceedings of a number of these fish-in-armour, who, 
after having for many years-conducted themselves quietly and 
digestibly in the stomachs of their devourers, suddenly waxed 
rebellious, and were declared to have insidiously poisoned man 
hundreds of human beings, though, as with great battles, the 
number of the fallen was wickedly exaggerated, very few really 
having been killed, and no more than two score wounded. The 
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victims of these attacks are thrown into convulsions ; often par- 
tially paralyzed ; their skins in many instances become covered 
with nettle-rash. Why such symptoms should supervene has 
sadly puzzled physicians. No rule seems as yet to have been 
made out ; so that if a man will eat mussels he must just trust 
to his stars. The chances of safety are a million to one 
in his favour. A restless night and hideous dreams are likely 
to be the worst results of his indiscretion. There is a bivalve 
shell-fish called Anomia, remarkable for having a hole near the 
beak of its under-valve through which a fleshy plug is protruded 
to serve as a cable and moor it to the rock. It strikingly re- 
sembles an oyster, and when of ample size has been treated as 
such, and eaten. Its pungent flavour tickles the palate ; but if 
once tasted it should be immediately rejected, since this oyster, 
peppered by nature, is exceedingly pernicious, and apt to pro- 
duce very ugly symptoms in its consumers. In it we have an 
instance of a mollusk reputed harmless being in reality dan- 
gerous. Evil qualities are, however, more frequently assigned 
to animals unjustly. An example of this we find in the sea- 
hare or Aplysia, which from very. ancient times has been held 
in bad repute as a malignant. The ancient Romans regarded 
this sea-slug with exceeding horror, and believed that its aspect 
alone caused sickness, nay, death itself, sometimes, in its be- 
holders. Pregnant women were brought to bed before their time, 
if unluckily they caught sight of this ill-omened creature. Its 
scent was said to infect the air. The foolhardy meddler who han- 
dled it swelled and possibly burst in consequence; at any rate his 
hair fell from his head and chin. Subtle poisons were concocted 
from its slimy corpse. With these Locusta drenched to death 
the enemies of Nero, and prepared a like beverage for the crazy 
tyrant himself, but his stomach could not muster resolution to 
receive the odious draught. An inquisitive virtuoso could not 
marry a rich widow in those days without having the sea-hare 
summoned as a witness against him: Apuleius, having done so, 
was accused of magic; a very strong proof against him being 
his employment of fishermen to procure Aplysiz for the purpose 
of satisfying his curiosity by a careful examination of them. 
The poison itself was reputed subtle and peculiar in its action, 
killing very slowly and deliberately, not absolutely destroying life 
until after as many days as the sea-hare itself had lived after having 
been taken out of the sea. Its employment, however, was not 
safe to those who used it, for it betrayed its presence by too 
many peculiar symptoms in the human sufferer, who gave out an 
odour from his body similar to that attributed to the mollusk, 
Even in these enlightened days, fishermen all over the world— 
Britons and Italians, Malays and Polynesians, devoutly believe 
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in the evil qualities of this sea-slug. How strange that so 
prevalent, so far-extending a superstition should be absolutely 
groundless! All modern naturalists of reputation who have 
examined the sea-hare about its poisonous qualities, have agreed 
to pronounce it guiltless of the crimes laid to its charge. This 
béte noire of fishermen and compilers is a pretty, harmless, 
quiet, inoffensive creature, crawling among the rainbow-coloured 
sea-weeds that fringe most rocky shores just beneath low-water 
mark; sporting with Doris and Antiopa, and other graceful 
nymphs of the briny waters, who in these prosaic times reveal 
themselves to men in the diminished shapes of delicately-robed 
mollusks. The Aplysia might stand as the representative of a 
thousand similar vulgar errors. Erroneous fancies about the 
qualities of animals and plants are elements of popular belief. 
Often, as in the instance we have just been recording, it is 
almost impossible to trace even the shadow of a foundation for 
the popular notion. Fictions of this kind have an astonishing 
vitality, and survive in defiance of general intellectual progress. 
They are changeable and pertinacious as some of those surprising 
creatures which the microscope brings within the compass of our 
ocular ken—now contracted into an almost inconceivable point, 
now swelling into sizeable masses; round one moment, square 
the next ; shooting out limbs at pleasure, and retracting them 
as rapidly; capable of disappearing for a season, and on the 
return of favouring conditions, becoming as vivacious and as- 
tonishing as before. So very few persons have acquired in the 
course of their education even the rudiments of natural history 
science, that it is almost impossible to argue with, still more to 
convince them, about the erroneousness of their baseless super- 
stition respecting animals and plants. In nine cases out of ten 
they appeal to the experience either of themselves, or of some 
equally ill-informed friends, on whose judgment ihey place confi- 
dence. It is not merely the uneducated or partially educated who 
sin in this foolish way; scholars and mathematicians are as prone 
to be confident in their capacity to pronounce judgment upon 
matters requiring a peculiar training and study ere they can be 
correctly observed, as peasants and fishermen. The evil will 
not be remedied until training in the methods of observation, and 
instruction in the elements of natural history, form part of the 
necessary education of youth. None but a naturalist can con- 
ceive the astounding folly of the prevailing ignorance about 
even the commonest biological phenomena. 

There is, however, a mollusk, the worker of ten times more 
mischief to mankind than ever the sea-hare was accused of 
doing, savagely as that poor innocent has been slandered. The 
shipworm or teredo is a bivalve shell-fish, which, as if in 
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revenge for the unceasing war waged by mankind against its 
near relative the oyster, seems to have registered a vow to ex- 
tinguish the vitality of as many human beings as lies within its 
power. That power, though exercised by an insignificant shell- 
fish, is a prodigious one, for ever since mankind turned attention 
to nautical affairs and went to sea in ships, the teredo has un- 
ceasingly endeavoured, unfortunately with too much success, to 
sink their marine conveyances. Nor have vessels alone been 
the object of its attacks, for many a goodly landing pier has it 
riddled into shreds, not to speak of bolder attempts, such as the 
endeavour to swamp Holland by destroying the piles of her em- 
bankments. The shipworm is the only mollusk that has ever 
succeeded in frightening politicians, and more than once it has 
alarmed them effectively. A century and a quarter ago, indeed, 
all Europe believed that the United Provinces were doomed to 
destruction, and that the teredo was sent by the Deity to pull 
down the growing arrogance of the Hollanders. “ Quantum 
nobis injicere terrorem valuit,” wrote Sellius, a politician who 
suddenly became a zoologist, and a good one too, under the 
influence of the general alarm, “ quum primum nostros nefario 
ausu muros conscenderet, exilis bestiola! quanta fuit omnium, 
quamque universalis consternatio! quantus pavor! quem nec 
homo homini, qui sibi maxime alias ab invicem timent, incutere 
similem, nec armatissimi hostium imminentes exercitus excitare 
majorem quirent.” In our own country, although we undergo 
no danger of being suddenly submerged, as our Dutch neigh- 
bours might be, we have suffered seriously in our dockyards 
and harbours by the operations of the shipworm, to which the 
soundest and hardest oak offers no impediment. As a defence 
against it, the under-water portion of woodwork in dockyards 
has been studded with broad-headed iron naiis. Like most 
mollusks, the teredo, though fixed when adult, is free in its 
young state, and consequently enabigdito migrate and attach itself 
wherever mischief can be done by it. Thus ships at sea are 
attacked, and no wood has yet been found capable of defying 
its efforts. Even teak and sissoo woods, hard as they are, dis- 
solve before it with rapidity; and though the chemical process 
of kyanizing timber successfully defeats the ravages of time, it 
fails before the voracity of the teredo. By a remarkable in- 
stinct, the shipworm tunnels in the direction of the grain of the 
wood, whatever be its position, and thus succeeds in its purpose 
with destructive rapidity. The tube with which it lines its bore 
is sometimes nearly two feet and a half in length; it is not 
always straight, for if the creature meets an impediment sufli- 
ciently hard to defy its power, it takes a circuitous course, and 
thus gets round the obstacle. In like manner it avoids any 
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interference with its fellow-shipworms, winding round them in 
such a way, that at length a piece of wood attacked by many 
teredos becomes transformed into a knot of calcareous tubes. 
The tube is not the true shell of this dreaded mollusk. That 
body is to be sought for at its innermost extremity. It consists 
of two very small curved valves, united at their beaks, and beau- 
tifully sculptured on their surfaces. The pipe or tube is a lime- 
walled shaft, intended to keep up a communication between the 
animal and the watery element necessary for its existence, and 
to protect the soft body and long fleshy siphons of the creature. 
How the cavity in which it lives is excavated is still a matter 
of discussion among naturalists. There are many shell-fish 
endowed with the instinct to burrow into wood or clay, or even 
hard stone; and it is not yet certain whether they do so by 
mechanical or by chemical agencies, or by a combination of the 
actions of an auger and a solvent. Many sea snails, as well as 
bivalve shell-fish, have the power to perforate solid substances; 
and some of the predacious kinds exercise this faculty to the 
detriment of their brother shell-fish by boring through their 
outer coverings, and extracting the juices of their bodies by 
means of long soft extensile trunks. There is reason to believe 
that this operation is effected by the aid of the siliceous teeth 
which stud their long ribbon-shaped tongues. These micro- 
scopic teeth are beautiful objects, exhibiting regular and con- 
stant shapes; so constant, indeed, that by mere inspection of a 
fragment of the tongue of a sea or land snail, the naturalist can 
pronounce to a certainty upon the affinities of the creature to 
which it belonged. Even its particular genus may be verified ; 
and, in a few years (for this kind of research is as yet novel and 
only commenced), probably its very species may be thus de- 
termined. These teeth are arranged in transverse rows upon 
the tongue. From an ordinary individual of the common lim- 
pet, a tongue two inches in length may be extracted, armed 
with no fewer than 150 or more bands of denticles, twelve in 
each row, so that in all it may possess nearly 2000 teeth. The 
limpet uses this elaborate organ as a rasp with which to reduce 
to small particles the substance of the sea-weeds upon which it 
feeds. In some of our common garden slugs as many as 
20,000 teeth may be counted. Wonderful, indeed, is this com- 
plication of minute organisms ! 

Throughout nature apparent evils are compensated by un- 
noticed benefits. Destructive as the shipworm unquestionably 
is, nevertheless we could ill dispense with its services. Though 
a devastator of ships and piers, it is also a protector of both, for 
were the fragments of wreck and masses of stray timber that 
would choke harbours and clog the waves, permitted to remain 
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undestroyed, the loss of life and injuries to property that would 
result would soon far exceed all the damages done and dangers 
caused by the teredo. This active shell-fish is one of the police 
of Neptune: a scavenger and clearer of the sea. It attacks 
every stray mass of floating or sunken timber with which it 
comes into contact, and soon reduces it to harmlessness and 
dust. For one ship sunk by it a hundred are really saved; and 
whilst we deprecate the mischief and distress of which it has 
been the unconscious cause, we are bound to acknowledge that 
without its operations, there would be infinitely more treasure 
buried in the abysses of the deep, and venturous mariners doomed 
to watery graves. 

Shell-fish had once the reputation of being among the dullest, 
most inert, and stupid of living animals. ‘“ Les mollusques,” 
wrote Virey, even within our own time, “sont les pauvres et les 
affligés parmi les étres de la création; ils semblent solliciter la 
pitié des autres animaux.” Their senses were believed to be 
developed but imperfectly, and in the majority not at all. At 
the same time marvellous manifestations of intelligence and sen- 
sibility were occasionally attributed to favourite or popular 
species, usually on account of actions for which they deserved 
no credit; at best, mere instinctive impulses or even convulsive 
contractions. The older writers on natural history, especially, 
sinned in this way. Hector Boethius reported of pearl mussels, 
that they had so quick an appreciation of the treasure con- 
tained within their shells, as to close their valves carefully and 
firmly on hearing the approach of a footstep, or descrying (how, 
the witness deponeth not) the greedy shape of a fisherman upon 
the bank overhanging their translucent home. And Otho 
Fabricius, a much greater authority, indeed one of the best ob- 
servers of his time, asserted that the Mya byssifera, a bivalve 
indigenous to the seas of Greenland, moored itself by a cable or 
remained free and unattached after due consideration of the cir- 
cumstances in which it was placed; a nearer approach to the 
truth, however, than the ingenious figment of Boethius. The 
fool told King Lear, that the reason why a snail has a house, 
was “to put his head in, not to give it away to his daughters, 
and have his horns without a case;” which wise and significant 
explanation was as good an interpretation of the fact, as many 
aone gravely set forth in the ponderous tomes of Rondeletius 
and Aldrovandus. The wisdom of the snail, however, met with 
its highest appreciation from Lorenz Oken, that mistiest of phi- 
losophic naturalists, yet at the same time one of the most far- 
seeing and suggestive. To him (alas! the past summer has 
witnessed the death of this venerable teacher, and, in spite of 
all his absurdities, true genius) the snail was the very embodi- 
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ment of circumspection and forethought. To use his own 
words, he saw in it “the prophesying goddess sitting upon the 
tripod.” “ What majesty,” he exclaims, “ is in a creeping snail ! 
what reflection, what earnestness, what timidity, and yet at the 
same time, what firm confidence! Surely a snail is an exalted 
symbol of mind slumbering deeply within itself.” In plain 
truth, however, there is no need to give shell-fish credit for acts 
and doings that belong not to theirintentions. They have suf- 
ficient acuteness and sensibility in their own peculiar way, and 
their instinctive proceedings are often very surprising. In every 
collection and museum may be seen the turbinated top-shell 
called Phorus, that by some tasteful impulse decorates its tur- 
reted whorls with fragments of variegated pebbles or shells of 
other kinds than its own, cementing them to its dwelling-house 
symmetrically and at regular intervals, something in the manner 
that the members of the Carlton Club have’stuck parti-coloured 
stones at proportional distances over the front of their palace in 
Pall Mall, or as Mr. Hope has done on his somewhat ponderous 
shell in Piccadilly. Nay, more curious still, the Phorus will 
sometimes occasionally let its taste get the better of compassion, 
and seize upon a little sea-snail weaker than itself, but pos- 
sessed of fatal attractions of sculpture or colour, and regardless 
of the agonized writhings of its captive’s neck and tail, remorse- 
lessly suspend the victim for life from the battlements of its 
testaceous tower: as if the members of the said Carlton Club 
had impaled some stony-hearted but handsome reformer on 
their chimneys or the sharp angles of their frieze. Mark any 
snail, be it aquatic or terrestrial, in the act of crawling, and ob- 
serve how cautiously it gropes its way, gently and deliberately in- 
specting with its slender and pliant tentacles each impeding 
object, and apparently gathering an instantaneous knowledge of 
the nature and composition of the opposing body. Its actions 
manifest all the delicate perception and judgment with which a 
blind man explores with his staff the ground over which he is 
passing. The mollusk has the advantage over the man of carry- 
ing an eye at the end of his rod. This eye, indeed, is not the 
complicated organ that gives such powers of vision to animals 
higher up in the scale of creation. It isa true eye, however, 
although probably not intended to discern the exact shapes of 
objects, yet sufficient to ascertain the presence or absence, and 
possibly, in some cases, the nature, of interrupting bodies ; cer- 
tainly to perceive the different degrees of light and darkness. 
Among the members of the highest tribes of mollusks, the eye 
becomes more perfect and complicated in its organization. The 
actions of the cuttle-fishes would lead us to the inference, that 
these strangely-shaped and cunning creatures actually saw 
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things as well as any of the inferior vertebrata. Among the 
lowest tribes, on the other hand, it is reduced into a mere light- 
perceiving point, a coloured representative of a visual organ. In 
the common Acallop, and some allied bivalves, the eyes are 
placed in a very extraordinary position, being arranged in shining 
rows along the borders of the creature’s cloak or mantle, starring 
the edges immediately within the margin of the shell and in 
front of the tender and filamentous gills: as if a man should 
bear a row of eyes instead of buttons upon his coat and vest, 
a place for them by no means inappropriate or inconvenient, if, 
like acallops, he were deprived of a head. The sense of smell 
is clearly possessed by slugs and snails, for fresh food, as long 
ago observed by Swammerdam, attracts them towards it. In 
what particular organ lay the faculty, was, however, a matter of 
dispute; and Cuvier went so far as to surmise that in these 
animals the whole surface of the skin might be susceptible of 
perceiving odours, as if the mollusks were just so many animated 
and independent noses. But Owen has of late years shown that 
in the nautilus, at least, there is a distinct and specially organ- 
ised smelling organ; and the indefatigable naturalists who do 
so much honour to their town of Newcastle*, have demon- 
strated, among sea-slugs much lower in the molluscous series, 
elaborately-constructed organs of smell, the true significance of 
which had previously beet undiscovered. 

Strange as it may seem, next to touch, the sense most gene- 
rally distributed among shell-fish is that of hearing. The ear 
or hearing organ is of very curious structure. It consists of 
one or more hyaline capsules, each supplied with its special 
auditory nerve. In this little cavity or sac are contained sparry 
crystalline corpuscles, composed of carbonate of lime, varying 
in number in different species of mollusks. These minute bodies 
are in continual motion, vibrating backwards and forwards, 
rotating on their own axes, or rushing with violent motion 
towards the centre of their prison, whence they are as violently 
repelled. A careful tracing of the relations of this curious me- 
chanism to the well-developed and unquestionable organs of 
hearing in higher animals, leaves no doubt respecting their 
functions. Indeed, it would seem that among much lower 
types of animal life than shell-fish belong to, the sense of hear- 
ing is manifested by similar rudimentary organs. Our know- 





* Mr. Alder, Mr. Albany Hancock, and Dr. Embleton, all of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. The researches of these gentlemen among the mollusks are 
among the most elaborate and admirable that haye been conducted during 
the proeent century. The beautiful monograph of the British Nudibranchiata, 
published by the Ray Society, an union of naturalists deserving of general 
subscription and encouragement, is the work of the two former naturalists. 
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ledge of the extension of the senses among the mollusca is of 
very recent date; yet inquiries into this matter have not been 
undertaken of late years only. These creatures have been 
favourite subjects for the inquisitions of anatomists for two cen- 
turies back. But nature seems to dole out her secrets gradually 
and in portions, so that we may have due time to meditate upon 
the significance of each fact, and be more and more impressed 
with the imperfections of human science, and the necessity for 
continued and persevering research. “In these discoveries,” 
writes Dr. Johnston, ‘‘ you have a lively example of the nicety 
of anatomical researches in our times. In my student days it 
was questioned whether any mollusks besides the cuttles had 
eyes; and it was agreed on all hands that they were earless 
and surd. Behold the change a few years has made in our 
knowledge of this branch of physiology ! ” 

The volume which has furnished the text for our remarks is 
one of the most delightful additions to the literature of Natural 
History that has appeared for many years. It is charmingly writ- 
ten and beautifully illustrated; adapted equally to attract and 
retain the attention of scientific and non-scientific readers. It 
is full of anecdote and curious narratives of animal instinct and 
skill, told with judgment and that fulness of practical knowledge 
which alone can enable the author of a work of this kind to 
render his subject entertaining. It does for the natural history 
of molluscous animals what Kirby and Spencer’s admirable 
*‘ Introduction to Entomology” did for the articulate tribes. 
Works of this kind are sure to diffuse a sound and healthy taste 
for natural history studies ; and the more we have of them the 
better, since they overcome the aversion not unjustly enter- 
tained by general readers to the extreme dryness and meagre- 
ness of most zoological treatises. 'To those who would say that 
they cannot find time for such studies, the fact of the existence 
of this volume is a sufficient answer; for in it we have the 
production, literally, of the spare minutes of a physician in 
active, constant, and extensive practice; a gentleman who, 
moreover, has taken no small share in conducting the municipal 
and political business of the town to which his presence is an 
honour. Nor is this his only important work ; his “ History of 
British Zoophytes” is the text-book of that department of 
zoology throughout Europe. How many intelligent and well- 
educated men are there who, with comparatively abundant spare 
time at their disposal, plead press of business as an excuse for 
entire neglect of literary and scientific researches! How many 
idle men of good ability grow tired of living through ennui from 
want of a pursuit! How many of both classes, were they to 
give only five minutes in the day—nay, we might almost say in 
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the week—might substantially serve the cause of science by 
adding to the store of natural history facts, and thereby gather 
both happiness and reputation for themselves, and live in the 
consciousness that they are advancing the progress of know- 
ledge. 


i 


Art. I1].—Tue RELATION BETWEEN EMPLOYERS 
AND EMPLOYED. 


The Claims of Labour. London, 1844. 


l. 
2. The Glory and the Shame of Britain. Prize Essay. 
London, 1851. 


3. The Operative Classes. Prize Essay. London, 1851. 
4. Responsibilities of Employers. london, 1849. 


T is a glorious achievement, and a rich reward for long years 
of toil and thought—for the worldly sacrifices which a 
studious life imposes, and the weariness of brain which it entails 
—to have reached a standing point of mental height and dis- 
tance from which history can be seen as a connected whole; 
from which the long perspective of ages, so confused and per- 
plexing when viewed from within, from below, or in detail, pre- 
sents itself to the mind of the observer as a continuous stream, 
meandering constantly indeed, and flowing with varying swift- 
ness and directness, but ever, amid all its wanderings, approach- 
ing nearer and nearer to its ocean-goal. Gazing from this focal 
elevation at that vast aggregate of facts, now glorious, now 
gloomy, which make up the sad story of humanity, it is some- 
times given to us dimly to discern the meaning and the mystery 
which pervades its course, and to catch glimpses of that lumi- 
nous thread of purpose which permeates and irradiates the 
whole; which, often clouded, often disappearing, is yet never 
lost; and which, wherever discoverable, illuminates both past 
and future with a revealing splendour. 
“* The poet in his vigil hears 
Time flowing through the night— 
A mighty stream, absorbing tears, 
And bearing down delight: 
There, resting on his bank of thought, 
He listens, till his soul 
The voices of the waves has caught— 
The meaning of their roll.” 


At first little is discernible but wars and conquests—savage 
conflicts of savage men—the display of restless, objectless, un- 
tameable energy—barbaric virtues shining through the darkness 
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of barbaric crime. But soon states and empires are seen to 
emerge from the chaos of conflict and of passion; the spirit of 
God moves over the face of the waters; and light and order 
begin to be. ‘Then one element of human nature after another 
is developed in startling distinctness, but in dangerous singleness, 
predominance, or disproportion; one form of civilization after 
another rises, culminates, and sparkles; but no one of them 
endures, for no one contains within it all the ingredients of per- 
manence. Still, through all these partial, transient, and spasmo- 
dic evolutions, man’s nature acquired expansion, vigour, and 
enlarged capacities; each faculty gained strength even by its 
preternatural and one-sided excitation; and the race made vast, 
though fitful, tentative, and staggering steps towards the distant 
goal. It marched, though in irregular fashion, along the path 
assigned to it. But in the ripeness and fulness of appointed 
time a new element was introduced, bearing. the form and stig- 
matized with the name of barbarism, yet rich in the materials of 
a rougher and stronger civilization ; and from this—over-riding, 
yet amalgamating with and adopting, all that was vital, perma- 
nent, and noble in the Greek and Roman development, and 
fused and interpenetrated by those mightier influences emana- 
ting from Palestine—has issued the modern European—the pro- 
duct and embodiment of all the past efforts of humanity towards 
the fulfilment of its destiny and the attainment of its ideal— 


“ The heir of all the ages, in the foremost files of Time,” — 


in whom we may hope to see the realization of all that is pos- 
sible to man, and the gradual and not wholly unconscious ap- 
proach towards the accomplishment of that informing and per- 
vading purpose which gives light and consistency and meaning 
to his history. 

Of the three great battles appointed to humanity, we, in 
this land at least, have fought and gained two. We have 
wrestled with wild Nature, and have subdued her to our 
service and tamed her to our will. Over the powers and ob- 
stacles of the material world we have achieved victory after 
victory—each more wonderful than the preceding one; we have 
pushed our pioneers and founded our cities in the remotest 
recesses of primeval forests; we have planted our footsteps and 
fixed our flag in the barrenest as in the richest regions; the 
sea has become to us a bridge, and not a gulf—a highway, 
not a barrier; climate has scarcely been an obstacle; even the 
burning deserts of Africa and the wastes of Arctic and Antarctic 
snows have scarce repelled us; the most stupendous engineering 
difficulties suggest no question as to “ whether they can be 
overcome,” but only “at what cost can they be overcome;” 
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rapidity of communication and facility of intercourse have 
reached a point which it is not easy even for imagination to sur- 
pass; even pain has found a conqueror in science; and, on the 
whole, if physical life were all we had to look to, and physical 
enemies the only ones we had to strive with, it would be diffi- 
cult to believe that the goal of human progress, and the boun- 
dary line of human capability, was not close at hand. ‘The first 
great battle of civilization has been fought and won in a manner 
and with an issue which history may well record with pride. 

But there was another and a sterner struggle to be gone 
through—another and a nobler victory to be won. Man had to 
be emancipated from a dwarfing and paralysing thraldom, and 
given back into his own possession, His limbs had to be un- 
fettered, and his energies to be electrified by the healthy and 
bracing atmosphere of freedom. Liberty of action had to be 
won from the tyrant, and liberty of thought from the priest. To 
the conflict of man with Nature, succeeded the harder and far 
sadder conflict of man with man. As the aim was nobler, so the 
struggle was longer, the progress slower, and the martyrs more 
numerous by far. Age after age the tide of war swayed to and fro, 
with varying fortunes and in changed: localities, but with no ces- 
sation; as combatant after combatant fell, another stepped into 
the vacant rank; as one weapon was blunted or broken, another 
and another was discovered of better temper and of keener edge; 
unexpected aid came often from around, sometimes from above ; 
as defeat and despair darkened the horizon in one quarter, hope 
dawned upon it from another; till, thanks to our forefathers, 
who were made of sterner stuff, cast in a more stalwart mould, 
and gifted with a singler eye, than we who had our birth amid 
milder antecedents—thanks to the goodly fellowship of our 
Reformers and the noble army of our Martyrs—we have now 
no impediments to our future progress save such as our own im- 
perfections may create for us—such as may be heaped upon our 
path by indistinctness of vision, infirmity of purpose, or a halt- 
ing and enfeebled will. 

But we have now to trim our lamp and gird on our armour 
for a final work, which cannot be put by, and which must not 
be negligently done. The last battle of civilization is the se- 
verest—the last problem, the knottiest to solve. Out of all the 
imultitudinous ingredients and influences of the past; out of the 
conquest of nature and the victory of freedom ; out of the blend- 
ing and intermixture of all previous forms of polity and modifi- 
cations of humanity ;—has arisen a complex order of society, of 
which the disorders and anomalies are as complex as its own 
structure. We are now summoned to the combat, not with ma- 
terial difficulties, nor yet with oppressors nor with priests, but 
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with an imperfect and diseased condition of that social world 
of which we form a part—with pains and evils appalling in 
their magnitude, baffling in their subtlety, perplexing in their 
complications, and demanding far more clear insight and un- 
erring judgment than even purity of purpose or commanding 
energy of will. This conflict may be said to date from the first 
French Revolution; and it has been increasing in intensity ever 
since, till it has now reached to a vividness and solemnity of in- 
terest which surpasses and overshadows the attractions of all 
other topics. Socialism, Communism, St. Simonism, Fourierism, 
Chartism, are among the indications of its progress. Gradually 
it has drawn all classes and orders of men into its ranks. The 
student in his library, the statesman in his cabinet, the merchant 
at his desk, the artizan at his loom, the peasant at his plough, 
are all, in their several departments, working at the same pro- 
blem, intent upon the same thought. It has enlisted and con- 
secrated science ; it has merged or superseded ordinary politics, 
or has given them a holier purpose and a deeper meaning; it 
pierces through every organ of the periodic press; it colours all 
the lighter literature of the day, provides fiction with its richest 
characters and its most dramatic scenes, and breathes into 
poetry an earnestness and a dignity to which the last age was a 
stranger. The tales of rough passion or of tender sentiment 
which charmed the readers of Richardson and Fielding find few 
admirers now; even the superb romances of Walter Scott— 
though a xrnua es asi, “ an everlasting possession,” to our lan- 
guage—have no longer the unrivalled popularity they once en- 
joyed ; and a new class of novels, of which “ Oliver Twist” and 
“ Mary Barton” are the type, harmonize more closely with the 
taste and temper of the times. The rich conceits of Cowley, the 
stately elaboration of Gray, the sublime melancholy of Young, 
fall flat upon our excited minds; even the fine versification and 
solid thought of Pope can find few real votaries now; and the 
wild conceptions, unequalled melody, and splendid imagery, in 
which Lord Byron poured forth the turbid and passionate sen- 
sibilities of his soul, have no longer the magic power they once 
wielded over all hearts—for we, in our generation, are stirred in 
yet inner depths, inured to sterner sorrows, worn by more 
genuine emotions. The progressive transfer in the allegiance of the 
day from Southey, Scott, and Byron, to Shelley, Keats, and Ten- 
nyson, marks the growth of an earnest spirit of universal social 
sympathy which was never so aroused as now. The whole tone of 
society bears witness to the same change: social interests, the 
concerns of the whole community, bear away the palm from 
every other topic of thought or feeling; and even the con- 
versation of polished circles is characterised by an unwonted 
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gravity. The finest minds in every order of intelligence “are 
enlisted into this great strife, and led to meet this unknown 
enemy ;”—men who might have carried off the prizes in oratory 
or in law, in the realms of imagination, or of history, or of ab- 
struser learning, are irresistibly attracted to aid in that great 
work which has been given us to do, and to contribute their ex- 
ertions and their sagacity to the solution of those problems 
which this age must solve if it would live and prosper—which it 
can neither pass by on the other side, nor push off upon its suc- 
cessor. 

Of these problems, the true and fit relation between employer 
and employed is one of the most pressing and the most perplex- 
ing: to ascertain what it ought to be, and to make it what it 
should be, is one of the first tasks allotted to our epoch and our 
country ; and our present purpose is to contribute a few sugges- 
tions towards clearing away that confusion which, in most 
minds, hangs around the subject, and hides its real root and 
kernel from our view. 

Viewed from the lofty point of vision of which we spoke just 
now, one uniform, ceaseless, pervading tendency is discernible 
through modern history, as far, at least, as the Western world is 
concerned—the tendency towards the equalization of social 
canditions. Amid all vicissitudes, and in despite of all reactions, 
the progress is obvious, and the goal constantly in view. A clue 
istthus obtained to the purposes of Providence—a light which 
afgonce irradiates both past and future, which marshals the 

ons of experience, which guides our further speculations, and 

nderfully clears up the path of practical duty. From the 

h of the existing order of things, an irresistible current has 

in, which bears on its bosom institutions and hierarchies, 
icipalities and powers, towards the ocean wherein all will be 
‘ged and moulded into their destined forms. It is not towards 

s or that form of republicanism that we are tending—not 
Ky vards these or those political institutions-—not towards this or 
X\et special mode of social organization: these are but the shell 
§,°! husk of the interior reality ;—it is towards an abolition of par- 
i 
+ 


» 


4 Privileges ; towards a paring down of inessential differences ; 
¢yards an equality, not perhaps of wealth, or of mind, or of 
ifperent power, but of social condition, and of individual rights 
aud freedom. The times when men were separated by barriers of 
tak and circumstance which made them almost different beings, 
are withdrawn far into the past: the times when even those di- 
Visions which yet remain will dwindle and vanish away are 
coming rapidly and visibly nearer. Everything tells on the march, 
or is pressed into the service, of this perpetual but silent social 
revolution; the efforts of ‘those who have striven for it, the 
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struggles of those who have opposed it; the vices of some, and 
the virtues of others; the energy of one generation, and the 
lassitude and supineness of another—have all been overruled to 
forward and to favour the Supreme Design. Of all political 
philosophers, no one has seen this so clearly, or described it so 
graphically, as M. de Tocqueville: it would be difficult to con- 
dense, and impossible to amend, his sketch. 


“ Let us recollect the situation of France seven hundred years ago, 
when the territory was divided among a small number of families, who 
were the owners of the soil and the rulers of the inhabitants; the right 
of governing descended with the family inheritance from generation to 
generation ; force was the only means by which man could act on man ; 
and landed property was the sole source of power. 

“Soon, however, the political power of the clergy was founded, and 
began to exert itself; the clergy opened its ranks to all classes, to the 
poor and the rich, to the villein and the lord; equality penetrated into 
the government through the church ; and the being who, as a serf, must 
have vegetated in perpetual bondage, took his place as a priest in the 
midst of nobles, and not unfrequently above the heads of kings. 

“ The different relations of men became more complicated and more 
numerous as society gradually became more stable and more civilized. 
Thence the want of civil laws was felt ; and the order of legal function- 
aries soon rose from the obscurity of the tribunals and their dusty 
chambers, to appear at the court of the monarch, by the side of feudal 
barons in their ermine and their mail. 

* Whilst the kings were ruining themselves by their great enterprises, 
and the nobles exhausting their resources by private wars, the lower 
orders were enriching themselves by commerce. The influence of 
money began to be perceptible in state affairs. The transactions of 
business opened a new road to power, and the financier rose to a station 
of political influence in which he was at once flattered and despised. 

* Gradually the spread of mental acquirements, and the increasing 
taste for literature and art, opened chances of success to talent ; science 
became a means of government, intelligence led to social power, and the 
man of letters took a part in the affairs of the state. 

“ In the course of these seven hundred years, it sometimes happened 
that in order to resist the authority of the crown, or to diminish the 
power of their rivals, the nobles granted a certain share of political 
rights to the people ; or, more frequently, the kings permitted the lower 
orders to enjoy a degree of power, with the intention of repressing the 
aristocracy. In France the kings have always:been the most active 
and constant of levellers, When they were strong and ambitious, 
they spared no pains to raise the people to the level of the nobles; 
when they were temperate or weak, they allowed the people to raise 
themselves. 

* As soon as land was held on any other than a feudal tenure, and 
personal property began in its turn to confer influence and power, every 
improvement which was introduced into commerce and manufactures was 
a fresh element in the equality of conditions. Henceforward every new 
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discovery, every new want which it engendered, and every new desire 
which craved satisfaction, was a step towards the universal level. The 
taste for luxury, the love of war, the sway of fashion, the most super- 
ficial as well as the deepest passions of the human heart, co-operated to 
enrich the poor and to impoverish the rich. 

“From the time when the exercise of the intellect became the source 
of strength and of wealth, it is impossible not to consider every addition 
to science, every fresh truth, and every new idea, as a germ of power 
placed within the reach of the people. Poetry, eloquence, and memory, 
the grace of wit, the glow of imagination, the depth of thought, and all 
the gifts which are bestowed by Providence with an equal hand, turned 
to the advantage of the democracy ; and even when they were in the 
possession of its adversaries, they still served its cause by throwing into 
relief the natural greatness of man. 

“In perusing the pages of our history, we shall scarcely meet with a 
single great event, in the lapse of seven hundred years, which has, not 
turned to the advantage of equality. The Crusades and the wars of 
the English decimated the nobles and divided their possessions; the 
erection of communities introduced an element of democratic liberty into 
the bosom of feudal monarchy ; the invention of fire-arms equalised the 
villein and the noble on the field of battle ; printing opened the same 
resources to the minds of all classes; the post was organised so as to 
bring the same information to the poor man’s cottage and the palace 
gate ; and Protestantism proclaimed that all men are alike able to find 
the road to Heaven. ‘The discovery of America offered a thousand new 
paths to fortune, and placed riches and power within the grasp of the 
adventurous and the obscure. 

* Nor are these phenomena at all peculiar to France. Wherever we 
turn our eyes, we shall witness the same continual process throughout 
the whole of Christendom. The various occurrences of national 
existence have everywhere turned to the advantage of democracy ; all 
men have aided it by their exertions: those who have intentionally 
laboured in its cause, and those who have served it unwittingly; those 
who have fought for it, and those who have declared against it,—have 
all been driven along in the same track, have all laboured to one end, 
have all been instruments in the hands of God. 

“The gradual development of equality of conditions is therefore a 
providential fact, and possesses all the characteristics of a Divine deerce ; 
it is universal, it is durable ; it constantly eludes all human interference ; 
and all events as well as all men contribute to its progress.’ 


Now, in the course of these operations, and under the influence 
of this constant tendency, the relations of rich and poor, of 
capitalist and labourer, of employer and employed, have under- 
gone great change; while the enormous development of manu- 
facturmg industry which recent times have witnessed has 
introduced into those relations additional and most important 
modifications. The result of these alterations and complications, 
combined with a want of due study and comprehension of their 
nature, and of a consequent acceptance of and adaptation to 
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them, has been a state of things which is universally but vaguely 
felt to be eminently unsatisfactory, while few see clearly what is 
in fault or who are in the wrong,—where the root of the evil lies, 
and in what direction a remedy is to be sought. We shall 
endeavour to do what in us lies towards dispelling these mists ;— 
but first we must guard ourselves against being supposed to echo 
the prevailing cry that the actual relation between employer and 
employed in this country is as thoroughly and generally defective 
as it is said to be; or that, where it is unsatisfactory and blame- 
able, the sin is all on the one side, and the suffering all on the 
other. It is unquestionably true that in the case of those 
engaged in shops, in domestic service, in agricultural labour, or 
in manufacturing processes, the relation between them and their 
employers is on the whole far from being such as justice or 
benevolence would wish to see it, and must hope to make it ;— 
but it is equally true that every year sees fresh attention aroused 
and fresh steps taken towards the amendment of this relation. 
It is certain that day by day the evil seems to grow and press 
upon our pained and startled vision; but it is surely as certain 
that this is only because day by day we open our eyes wider to 
the gloomy fact: it is not the object that grows in magnitude, 
but our sight that grows in comprehending and_ penetrating 
power. It is true that among the employers of labour in all 
departments there are numbers who have never awakened to 
their duties, and numbers who habitually violate or neglect them ; 
but it is no less true that there are others of a better class, daily 
increasing in note, in numbers, in publicity, who have a high 
standard and a bright ideal, and who faithfully, though it may 
be often failingly, endeavour to approximate to both—who see 
what ought to be done, and who show what may be done. In 
the multiplication and improvement of schools and reading-rooms 
—in the erection of baths and wash-houses—in the shorter 
hours of labour—in the earlier closing of shops—in the more 
frequent payment of wages—in the increasing number of cases 
of masters who really fulfil all their relations with exemplary 
assiduity, and who have done so for years before their names 
and labours came to light,—we have cheering indications that 
the desired exertions are not as scanty nor the desired object as 
distant as it is usual carelessly to affirm. The state of things 
offers much to grieve over, and much to do; but writers and 
declaimers paint it as more unchangingly dark and more wholly 
unrelieved than is consistent with the truth. Even authors like 
those of “The Claims of Labour,” and “ The Responsibility of 
Employers,” while drawing a sad picture of duties ry toe: | 
neglected, and relations utterly poisoned and perverted, do much 
to neutralise their representations by the numerous delineations 
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they are led to give of instances in which those duties are sedu- 
lously performed, and those relations beautiful and righteous— 
instances which appear, by contrast, to have opened their eyes 
to the prevalent deformity, and to have suggested most of the 
amendments which they advocate. It may be undeniable—we 
fear it is—that in many cases a bitter and a hostile feeling still 
subsists between those who should be bound together in affection 
as they arein interest ; but our conviction is that this is gradually 
giving way before better mutual acquaintance and a clearer 
mutual insight, and that, where yet unmitigated or exacerbated, 
the sin lies at the door of those who, from passion, prejudice, or 
mean and selfish aims, are perpetually irritating the still sensitive 
but closing wound, by the cantharides of their malignant insinu- 
ations and their wild harangues. 

Nor do we think those representations more correct which 
assume, or seem to assume, that the neglected duties are all on 
the part of the employer, and the disregarded rights all on the 
side of the workman. From the former, indeed, in the ratio of 
his superior intelligence and more cultivated powers, we may 
fairly demand a wider comprehension and a stricter discharge 
of the obligations of his station; to the latter, in consideration 
of his ignorance and inculture, we may pardon much obliquity 
of vision and much misreading of his claims. Still it is unde- 
niable that the workman has duties towards his employer, the 
neglect or languid and reluctant performance of which almost 
entails a corresponding dereliction on the other party ; or at least 
surrounds his obligations with needless and artificial difficulties. 
Through obstinate wilfulness the operative often thwarts, through 
unwarrantable and ill-founded mistrust he often baffles, the most 
sincere and earnest efforts of his employer to serve him and to 
raise him; preferring the advice and guidance of men who have 
never shown sympathy for him save by loud professions and 
mercenary declamations, to accepting the leadership of those 
who, while refusing to flatter his passions, have laboured hard 
and sacrificed much to promote his interests. 

Still we unreservedly admit that even after full justice has 
been rendered to all that has been done to realize a better ideal 
for the relation of master and men, and to all the difficulties that 
lie, or have been thrown, in the way of doing more, a vast field 
lies open to us, earnestly calling for culture; ideas have to be 
cleared, examples to be followed, plans to be digested, errors to 
be eliminated, and a sound systematic footing to be found on 
which the disorganised and unsatisfactory relation can be re- 
adjusted. 

The clearing of our ideas is the first requisite. We must re- 
cognise the changes which the progress of time has introduced 
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into the relation of employer and employed, and understand 
the pesition which it has now assumed, or towards which it is 
rapidly and inevitably tending. It is not by ignoring the con- 
ception which lies at the bottom of the actual and modern form 
of that relation, still less by transplanting into it and endeavour- 
ing to engraft upon it the incongruous conceptions which be- 
longed to its earlier modifications, that we can hope to arrive at 
the true solution of the problem. The first form of the connec- 
tion between master and servant, or master and workman, was 
that of possession or absolutism on the one side, and slavery or 
serfdom on the other; the second was that of recognised infe- 
riority and admitted vassalage, or the feudal relation; the third, 
which we are everywhere approaching, and have in some cases 
reached, is that of contract between two independent parties. 
The idea that lies at the bottom of these several states is distinct 
and definable: that neither party have fully mastered, or loyally, 
and without arriére pensée, accepted the distinction, does not 
affect the reality or correctness of it, though it is the source of 
many of our difficulties and of much of our dissatisfaction. We 
have arrived at or are fast setting towards the third stage of the 
relation, and have almost completely cast aside the habits and 
basis of the previous ones; but we have not uniformly perceived 
this, and do not always remember it; we import into the present 
relation rags and fragments of the past; we confound and inter- 
mix the rights and obligations of two wholly different conditions; 
we confuse the ideas which belong to the one with the recollec- 
tions and associations which survive of the other; we put new 
wine into old bottles, and sew new pieces on the old garment; 
and then we feel wonder and disgust at the rents and explosions 
which ensue. 

Each of these relations may have been fitting and necessary 
in its time. Nay,some remains of the circumstances which made 
it fitting may survive to another age, so as to perplex both our 
perceptions and our conduct. There may be much in the rela- 
tions which are gone by more soothing to our pride, more attrac- 
tive to our fancy, more pleasing to our affections, possibly even 
more harmonizing with our notions of what is just and desirable, 
than in the relation which has succeeded them. But it is idle 
to repine, and useless to hark back upon the past. The wheels 
of society, any more than those of nature, were not made to roll 
backwards. The change is come; it is come in the regular 
course of that progressive revolution which, as we have seen, 
bears upon it every stamp and signet-mark of a Divine decree; 
and, like every other dispensation of Providence, it is not to be 
repelled or ignored, but to be recognised, accepted, and turned 
to good account. 
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In the earliest times, when differences of station were salient 
and strongly marked; when power and wisdom belonged so para- 
mountly to the few, and ignorance and helpless incapacity were 
so undeniably characteristic of the many, that rulers and chiefs 
were looked upon less as superiors than as demi-gods; when 
absolute supremacy seemed to be needed over the mass of men, 
both to direct and to enforce the performance of their duties ; and 
when this supremacy was assumed on the one side and admitted 
on the other as a matter beyond question or dispute, and having 
its origin in the “fitness of things;” when kings had the power of 
life and death over their subjects, and parents over their children; 
—in those days the relation between employer and employed was 
naturally simple in the extreme: it was that of master and slave; 
the subjection was complete, and the authority was absolute. If 
the servant or workman were not his master’s property, at least 
he had no separate existence or independent will; he lived and 
acted only by order; his master told him what to do, showed 
him how to do it, compelled him to do it, and in one way or 
other fed, clothed, and housed him while doing it. Out of this 
simple relation sprang certain reciprocal claims and obligations: 
the slave owed his master faithful ‘service and unreserved obe- 
dience; the master owed his slave guidance and control, pro- 
tection from danger, maintenance through life, aid in sickness, 
a provision for old age. The relation had its beauties and its 
suitabilities; it was adapted to an age when intelligence was only 
partially developed, when social rights were imperfectly under- 
stood, when the dignity and capability of man as man was as 
yet an unborn exception, and when the doctrine of human 
equality had not dawned upon the world. If the duties springing 
out of the relation were on both sides faithfully performed, there 
was nothing in it necessarily degrading to the one party, or cor- 
rupting to the other; for, as M. de Tocqueville observes, “ men 
are not corrupted by the exercise of power, or debased by the 
habit of obedience, but by the exercise of a power which they 
know to be illegal, and by obedience to a rule which they con- 
sider to be usurped and oppressive.” 

But this could not be the case now; new notions have sprung 
up in the minds of the lower orders as to their inherent claim to 
liberty; new ideas have germinated in the minds of the ruling 
classes as to the intrinsic impropriety of absolute dominion. A 
renewal of the servile relation is not only imposs’ .le, but would 
be criminal, because to both parties it would involve a violation 
of their new-born sentiments of justice. It is true that many of 
the grounds which justified and originated this relation in former 
ages exist here and there still, even among ourselves; it is true 
that cases may be pointed out, where the gulf between the two 
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ranks seems to be as wide and deep as it ever was; where the 
labourers seem so helpless, stupid, impracticable, and perverse, 
that they need to be driven to their duties and coerced to their 
good; where the compulsions of nature seem inadequate, and the 
intimations of instinct appear to be unheeded; and where a 
strong case can be made out for a forcible recurrence to a state 
of pupillage. But it cannot be: the grown-up man may be as 
silly, as wilful, as infirm of purpose, as the child; yet, though 
in the eye of reason he may need the same treatment, he 
cannot be replaced under the old subjection. We may regret 
that this should be forbidden, but we cannot deny that it is for- 
bidden, by the altered spirit of the age. 

In this, it will be seen, we are at issue with the most brilliant 
and influential writer of the day. Mr. Carlyle, who has a gigantic 
faculty for seizing hold of a great truth, and dressing it up in 
such wild exaggerations that it looks like falsehood, conceives 
that, in the case of the Irish at least, and many of our English 
poor, the one thing needful is the organization of regiments and 
captains of industry, on a footing of the most unbounded and 
relentless despotism; which regiments, or the raw materials of 
such, he thus addresses :— 


* Vagrant Lackalls! foolish most of you, criminal many of you, miser- 
able all; the sight of you fills me with astonishment and despair. What 


to do with you I know not; long have I been meditating, and it is hard 
to tell... . Vagrant Lackalls, I at last perceive all this that has been sung 
and spoken for a long while about enfranchisement, emancipation, free- 
dom, suffrage, civil and religious liberty over the world, is little other than 
sad temporary jargon, brought upon us by a stern necessity, but now 
ordered by a sterner to take itself away. Sad temporary jargon, I say; 
made up of sense and nonsense,—sense in small quantities, and nonsense 
in very large; and if taken for the whole or permanent truth of human 
things, it is not better than fatal infinite nonsense, eternally untrue. .. . As 
for you, my indigent, incompetent friends, I have to repeat with sorrow, 
but with perfect clearness, what is plainly undeniable, and is even clamor- 
ous to get itself admitted, that you are of the nature of slaves. . .. Eman- 
cipation! Foolish souls, I say the whole world cannot emancipate you. 
Fealty to ignorant Unruliness, to gluttonous sluggish Improvidence, to 
the Beer-pot and the Devil, who is there that can emancipate a man in 
that predicament? Nota whole Reform Bill, a whole French Revolu- 
tion executed for his behoof alone; nothing but God the Maker can 
emancipate him, by making him anew. 

“ To forward which glorious consummation, will it not be well, O 
indigent friends, that you, fallen flat there, shall henceforth learn to take 
advice of others as to the methods of standing? Plainly I let you know, 
and all the world and worlds know, that 1, for my part, mean it so. 
Not as glorious unfortunate sons of freedom, but as recognised captives, 
as unfortunate fallen brothers requiring that I should command, and, if 
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need were, control and compel you, can there henceforth be a rela: 
tion between us?... Arise, enlist in my Irish, my Scotch and English 
regiments of the new era! Enlist there, ye poor wandering banditti; 
obey, work, suffer, abstain, as all of us have had to do; so shall you be 
useful in God’s creation, so shall you be helped to gain a manful living 
for yourselves; not otherwise than so. ... Here is work for you; refuse 
to strike into it; shirk the heavy labour, disobey the rules;—I will ad- 
monish you and endeavour to incite you; if in vain, I will flog you; if 
still in vain, I will at last shoot you,—and make God's earth, and the 
forlorn hope in God’s Battle, free of you! Understand it, I advise you!” 
—Laiter Day Pampiilet, i. 55. 


Some such summary method may, indeed, appear to be sug- 
gested by the circumstances of the case; some such method might, 
were it possible, be perhaps the shortest and simplest way to the 
attainment of our end; but we cannot thus at will step back into 
the olden time; we cannot borrow the garments and the gyves 
of a bygone age; it is not in regress, but in progress, that our 
solution and our safety must be sought,—not in importing and 
engrafting the obsolete’ things of the Past, but in drawing on the 
resources which lie dormant, but ready, in the vast storehouse of 
the Future. ‘ 

The relation of slavery passed away with the age to which it 
was appropriate and permissible: the relation of vassalage or 
modified serfdom succeeded. In this a great step was made to- 
wards the recognition of defined and positive rights on the part 
of the labourer, and of defined and positive limits to the claims 
of his employer. It was an intermediate condition between the 
servile and the equal state. The connection between the parties 
was commonly permanent and life-long; it was far more complex 
than either that which it replaced or that which it preceded ; 
the serf had certain fixed obligations to discharge, in return for 
which he enjoyed the patronage and protection of his master. 
He lived upon his master’s land, often in his master’s house; the 
same families served the same chiefs from generation to genera- 
tion, till they became a portion of them; they were identified with 
their interests, partook of their pride, shared their fortunes, were 
illuminated by their splendour. In this relation, amid much that 
was rude and brutal, there was also much that was touching and 
affectionate. On the part of the vassal there was often heredi- 
tary attachment, sublime devotion, and a marvellous abnegation 
of self. He respected his feudal lord as a superior being, loyalt 
to whom was not unfrequently a stronger feeling than the family 
affections. On the part of the master, the sentiments of regard 
and protection were proportionately developed ; he looked upon his 
dependents as a secondary class of children, whom he loved, and 
whom both pride and duty bound him to foster, to govern, and 
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to serve. In war the vassal shared the dangers and hardships 
of his lord, and stood by him through captivity and death; in 
peace he tilled his lands, ranged in his woods, and sported in his 
park; in sickness or distress he was certain of attention and 
assistance; and when aged or disabled, he often tended his 
master’s children and fed at his master’s board. In the obedience 
of the inferior there was nothing mean or servile; in the autho- 
rity of the superior there was nothing arrogant or oppressive ;— 
love on both sides hallowed the unequal union. In theory, pro- 
bably, if inequalities as great as then prevailed were to be the 
permanent law of society, the relation was as perfect as could be 
formed; and even now, numbers look back to it with a sort of 
regretful admiration, and are unwilling to believe that it may not 
still linger, or can ever wholly pass away. In its revival the 
Young England party seek the remedy for the disjointed rela- 
tions of society; they would push us back into the middle ages, 
and reorganise modern life upon the old foundation. The desire 
is natural; and there is much beauty in the picture which they 
draw. A class of submissive and attached dependants, sedulous 
about their duties and unanxious about their rights, looking to 
their master for the guidance of their course, and taking from 
him the key-note of their life; and a chief or employer, pene- 
trated with the responsibility imposed upon him, proud of the 
trust reposed in him, and grateful for the attachment shown him, 
dutifully using his superior wisdom to direct, and his superior 
power to shield and succour, those confided to his charge, and 
repaying their pathetic devotion with a devotion as touching and 
as true;—such a state of things, could it be recalled or realized, 
would bea welcome exchange for that which now too commonly 
prevails. But to make it possible, to make it righteous, you must 
revive, not only the circumstances out of which that relation 
rose, and by virtue of which it subsisted, but the sentiments 
which hallowed it and infused into it a sacredness and a beauty 
not of necessity its own. You must recreate the instinctive 
loyalty to rank and power, now shaken to its base by demo- 
cratic notions; the quiet hereditary conviction—now disturbed for 
ever—that the superiority on the one side, and the inferiority on 
the other, were permanent and providential facts, to be accepted, 
as of course, like any other law of nature; the undoubting creed 
—now desecrated and dethroned—that the existing order of 
things was holy, just, and true. If you cannot do this, you ma 
set up the old form, but you cannot breathe into it the old life; 
the whole fabric will be artificial and unhallowed; the authority 
will corrupt the man who wields it; the obedience will degrade 
the man who pays it; and over the whole contrivance will brood 
the blighting and paralysing spirit of a Sham. 
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The third relation between employer and employed is that 
which subsists in all democratic communities, and which is 
more or less recognised and established in proportion as the 
democracy is pure and perfect. It is that which already pre- 
vails in France and in America, and which is theoretically re- 
ceived, and is fast being translated into practice in this country. 
It is that of simple contract, of equal bargain, of independent 
arrangement between the parties. In democracies there can be 
no other. The master and the servant, the employer and the 
workmen, are equal in the eye of the law. The superior has no 
longer recognised power over the inferior, as in the servile 
relation; the vassal no longer needs the protection of his lord, 
as in the feudal times; the supremacy of law is over all; by the 
fundamental assumption of democracy, every man is as good 
and as free as his neighbour, as entitled to think for himself, as 
qualified to act for himself, as competent to distinguish and to 
take care of his own interests. The servant contracts to perform 
certain defined services for his master in return for a fixed 
consideration; he can leave him when his term of contract is 
expired; he can compel him to perform his portion of the con- 
tract; neither party is obliged, for; by the supposition of the 
case, each party obtains an equivalent for what he gives. In 
like manner the workman engages to perform a certain amount 
and kind of labour for his employer, in consideration of a stipu- 
lated remuneration; the employer can exact no more and no 
other labour than that agreed upon; the employed can compel 
a rigid adherence to the contract as easily as the employer; the 
former has sold his exertions, and he renders them—the latter 
has purchased these exertions, and he pays the purchase 
money; if either has made a bad bargain—caveat emptor—he 
was free to do so;. if, from any extraneous circumstance, either 
party was placed under a disadvantage, and parted with his 
money or his services for what was nota full and fair equiva- 
lent, the theory was not fully translated into practice; but the 
law knows nothing of such exceptions, and the advantage which 
was on one side to-day, may be on the other side to-morrow. Re- 
dundant numbers in the labour-market may compel the labourer 
to sell his services for less than a comfortable maintenance ; 
deficient numbers (in proportion to the field of employment and 
the capital seeking employment) may compel the master to pur- 
chase those services at a price which leaves him less than a 
reasonable profit: these are varying accidents, which in no way 
affect the theory of their mutual relation, Where all men are 
free and equal before the law, the basis of the relation between 
employer and employed can obviously be no other than we 
have stated; for, if in addition to the stipulated equivalent in 
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wages, the workman demands from his employer assistance, 
forbearance, protection, and control, he admits his inferiority ; 
if, in addition to the stipulated equivalent of service, the master 
demand from his servant respect, submission, gratitude, obe- 
dience in matters beyond the limits of their contract, he in his 
turn virtually denies the equality and violates the freedom. In 
a state in which the law recognises and the people tolerate no 
differences between man and man, there—apart from the re- 
ciprocal obligations of citizens and Christians—no man can 
owe another anything, or claim from another anything, beyond 
the terms of their mutual agreement: “ We cannot find it: ’tis 
not in the bond.” 

Now, in France, and the free states of America, all this is 
admitted and assumed: it is not yet fully recognised in Eng- 
land. Though the law here, as there, invests every man with 
equal freedom, yet the habits and notions of democracy have 
not yet so completely pervaded our minds, and penetrated all 
our social relations, as with them. 


“‘T never saw a man in the United States” (says M. de Tocqueville) 
*‘ who reminded me of that class of confidential and attached servants of 
whom we retain a reminiscence in Europe. The Americans are not 
only unacquainted with the kind of man, but it is hardly possible to 
make them understand that such ever existed. It is scarcely less 
difficult for them to conceive it, than for us to form a correct notion of 
what a slave was among the Romans, or a serf in the middle ages. In 
democracies, servants are not only equal among themselves, but they 
are in some sort the equals of their masters. Why then has the former 
a right to command, and what compels the latter to obey ?—the free 
and temporary consent of both their wills. Neither of them is by 
nature inferior to the other; he only becomes so for a time by covenant. 
Within the terms of this covenant, and during its continuance, the one is 
a servant, the other a master; beyond it, they are two citizens of 
the commonwealth—two men. The precise limits of authority and 
obedience are as clearly settled in the mind of the one as in that of the 
other. The master holds the contract of service to be the only source 
of his power, and the servant regards it as the only cause of his 
obedience. On their part, masters require nothing of their servants 
but the faithful and rigorous performance of the covenant; they do not 
ask for marks of respect* ; they do not claim their love or devoted 





* The following anecdote is very illustrative of our text :—“At Boston I was 
told of a gentleman in the neighbourhood who, having engaged a farm ser- 
vant, found him very satisfactory in all respects, except that he invariably 
came into his master’s room with his hat on. ‘John,’ said he to him one 
day, “ you always keep your hat on when you come into the room.’ ‘ Well 
sir, haven’t La right to?’ ‘Yes, I suppose you have.’ ‘ Well, if I have a 
right to, why shouldn’t I?’ This was a poser from one man to another, 
where all have equal rights. So after a moment’s reflection, the gentleman 
asked, ‘ Now, John, what’ll you take—how much more wages will you ask 
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attachment ; it is enough that as servants they are exact and honest.”— 
Democracy in America, iv. 43. 


Now in England, we are yet far from this complete compre- 
hension of our case. We have not yet clearly perceived, nor 
frankly and loyally accepted, the change which time has intro- 
duced into the relations of the several classes. The habits, 
notions, and expectations of the aristocratic condition have sur- 
vived and been carried over, mutilated and infirm, into the 
democratic condition. We are ina transition state, in which 
men’s minds fluctuate between the aristocratic notion of sub- 
jection, and the democratic notion of free, optional, limited, and 
purchased obedience. Each party is disposed to borrow some 
of the claims of the defunct relation, without the corresponding 
obligations. The master cannot divest himself of the idea, that 
in virtue of his rank he is entitled to deference and submission ; 
and the workman conceives that, in virtue of his comparative 
poverty, he is entitled to assistance in difficulty, and to pro- 
tection from the consequences of his own folly and impro- 
vidence. Each party expects from the other something more 
than is expressed or implied in the covenant between them. The 
workman, asserting his equality and’ independence, claims from 
his employer services which only inferiority can legitimately de- 
mand; the master, tacitly and in his heart denying this equality 
and independence, repudiates claims which only the validity of 
this plea of equality and independence can effectually nonsuit 
or liquidate. Ideas on both sides want clearing up. If the 
master exacts more than stipulated service, he must recipro- 
cate with more than stipulated wages; if the workman expects 
more than just and covenanted money remuneration, he must 
render more than bare and covenanted labour. If the former 
demand, in addition to his bargain, deference, gratitude, and 
affection, he must show, in addition, interest, succour, and 
regard (or, as in the case just cited, he must purchase these or 
their counterfeits with added dollars); if the latter demand 
forbearance, self-denial, and personal attention, he must deserve 
these by the fore-named correlatives. 

In that democratic state of things, then, which prevails else- 
where, which England has already reached in theory, and is 





to take off your hat when you come in?’ ‘ Well, that requires considera- 
tion, I guess.’ ‘Take the thing into consideration, then, and tell me to- 
morrow morning.’ The morrow comes. ‘ Well, John, have you considered 
what additional wages you are to have for taking your hat off?’ ‘ Well, 
sir, 1 guess it’s worth a dollar a month. ‘It’s settled then, John, you shall 
have another dollar a month ;’ and the gentleman retained a good servant, 
while John’s hat was always in his hand when he entered the house in 
future.” —(Johnston’s Notes on North America, ii. 425.) 
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fast approaching in actual fact, the relation between employer 
and employed is and must be that of simple contract~a con- 
tract into which the covenanting parties may insert whatever 
conditions they may mutually agree upon, but which contract 
contains the sum total of the respective claims and obligations 
arising out of the relation into which they have voluntarily 
entered with each other. They have, as we shall presently see, 
other reciprocal claims and obligations; but these arise out of 
another and wholly distinct relation, which must not be con- 
founded with the one we are now treating of. It is of the last 
importance, both in order to prevent mutual disappointment and 
irritation, and to establish a sound basis for action, that this 
distinction should be clearly understood, and constantly kept in 
view by the contracting parties themselves, and by those 
moralists and legislators who are in the habit of dealing with 
this subject. We therefore take the broadest democratic 
ground—the ground of the future, even more than of the ac- 
complished and completed present—when we affirm, that the 
reciprocal duties of employers and employed, as such, are com- 
prised within the limits of their covenant; and that it is a mis- 
take to attempi to engraft on this “ meagre relation” (as it has 
been termed), the claims and obligations either-of the servile or 
the feudal state. But this “meagre relation” is. obviously not 
the only one in which the parties stand to one another; nor are 
the obligations of slavery or vassalage the only ones which can 
be engrafted upon it. In remembering this, we may find both 
the solution of our problem, and the dissipation of apparent con- 
tradictions. The employer and employed, even im the most 
democratic state, stand to each other, as do all the rest of the 
community, not in this relation only, but in that of fellow- 
citizenship, and of Christian neighbourhood. What, then, are 
the reciprocal duties and claims which arise out of this super- 
added and inescapable relation? As fellow citizens, every 
man owes to every man rigid justice and respect for each others’ 
rights; as neighbours, all owe to all mutual sympathy and aid. 
“Who is my neighbour?” My neighbour is the man whom I 
can help out of the ditch, the man into whose wounds I can 
pour oil and wine. My neighbour is the man who needs my 
services, and whom I am in a position to serve; and the degree 
of neighbourhood and the imperativeness of his claim are in 
proportion to his need and to my power. 

It is true that the matter is somewhat complicated to appear- 
ance by the remains of the old feudal relation which still linger 
among the agricultural population, and the incidental powers 
which landed property occasionally gives to its possessors, as 
well as by the virtual inequality which redundant numbers 
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sometimes create in the bargain between employers and em- 
ployed in the departments of manufacturing industry; but the 
former complication is yearly dying out, and the latter is subject 
to constant variations; we can even imagine that the ultimate 
results of Irish emigration may place the inequality on the 
other side. It is to be observed also, that in the case of 
domestic servants, another complication is introduced by the 
family relation being partially superadded to that of employer 
and employed; but on the whole, and exceptions apart, we are 
satisfied that the view we have taken of the special relation we 
are considering is the true one, and the only one which will 
render possible a clear conception and scientific definition of its 
duties and its rights, Let us proceed to elucidate our position. 

Over and above, then, the strict fulfilment of the special 
contract entered into, every man owes service to every man 
whom he is in a position to serve: the nature of this position 
points out the sort of service to be rendered, and its superiority 
points out the degree. Our power is the measure of our duty; 
and the sole reason’why the employer owes more than other 
men to the people he employs is, that his connection with them is 
closer, and his relation:to them more specific and defined, and 
his means and capacity of serving them consequently greater. 
The circumstance of having entered into an engagement with 
them to exchange his money against their labour in fair equi- 
valent proportions, does not of itself confer upon them any 
claims or entail upon him any obligations, any more than the 
circumstance of having sold to a customer a piece of cloth for 
an equivalent bank-note would do: the fact, that this mutually 
profitable and strictly equal engagement, brings him into a 
relation with them, which augments his power of influencing 
their conduct, guiding their character, and affecting their happi- 
ness, does generate such obligations and such claims. His 
responsibilities spring not out of the contract itself, but out of 
its secondary consequences. They are entailed upon him, not 
as the employer of these men, but because his employment of 
them makes him in a peculiar sense their “neighbour.” If the 
manufacturer and the country squire owe duties to their work- 
men, from which the independent gentleman living idly on his 
income exempts himself, it is not, as this latter and the world at 
large are apt loosely to imagine, because they have accepted 
from those they employ services for which money wages are 
only a partial and inadequate repayment. On the contrary, by 
the punctual discharge of their portion of a fair and equitable 
bargain, they have already performed a duty and rendered a 
service to their workpeople, which the idle gentleman has 
forgotten or shirked. They have assisted in increasing that 
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national wealth, which sooner or later, directly or indirectly, 
must benefit every individual in that nation. The idle gentle- 
man has not even done this. Like the manufacturer whom he 
blames, he has omitted to discharge the duties of protector, 
assistant, or Christian neighbour, to the poor labourer; unlike 
the manufacturer, he has not even rendered him the service of 
making his capabilities productive; he has not even purchased 
at a fair price the article the poor man has to sell. There has 
always seemed to us great folly, and some feelings even less 
excusable, in the abuse which the Pharisaic fundholder and the 
lazy mortgagee—who have carefully shunned the responsibilities 
and anxieties which belong to an industrial connection with the 
working classes—lavish on the great employers of labour for 
collecting together large numbers of workmen, and rendering 
their labour available for the joint benefit of both parties, as if 
by so doing they had incurred, more than other men, the obli- 
gation of supporting, instructing, and controlling them. These 
complacent critics of the bearers of burdens which they will not 
touch themselves, forget that the duty which the employer owes 
to his people after he has paid their wages, sacred as it is, is a 
duty which belongs to him in common with every citizen and 
every neighbour—which they, as well as he, are called upon to 
perform in their sphere and to the utmost of their power; and 
that they, who have done nothing, cannot shift upon him, who 
at all events has done something, the entire burden of their 
common obligations. Of two equally rich men, living in the 
same neighbourhood, possessed of the same authority, ex- 
ercising or qualified to exercise the same influence over the 
poor around them, the laborious manufacturer owes to them no 
more obvious duties, incurs no more sacred obligation, than the 
idle millionaire. The tie of Christian “neighbourhood” is as 
close in the one case as in the other; the claims of Christian 
neighbourhood may be preferred as undeniably in the one case 
as in the other. The former has discharged the simple duty of 
employer in directing and remunerating the employment; there 
remains over and above the duty of man to man, and this his 
wealthy fellow citizen owes as well as he. If he has greater in- 
fluence over the conduct and character of his workpeople, 
greater means of aiding them, greater power of controlling 
them, then in virtue thereof is his vocation wider and his obli- 
gation more imperative; but it is so in virtue of his influence, 
not in virtue of his mastership. Again, of two poor families, 
living near a great man, equally needing his assistance, equaily 
guidable by his counsel, equally swayed by his example, but 
one of whom he employs, and the other he does not, he owes to 
the former no more than to the latter, for his obligations as em- 
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ployer are already discharged by the performance of his portion 
of the contract; and his obligations as neighbour remain, and 
are equally binding towards both. 

It is unquestionably true that this equality of power, out of 
which equality of duty springs, can seldom exist as completely 
as we have supposed. The position of master, even in this com- 
paratively democratic age, will generally give a vantage-ground 
of influence, and imply a vantage-ground of social and intellec- 
tual superiority, which mere rank, wealth, and residence can 
seldom bestow. On the other hand, especially in the manufac- 
turing districts of this country, the same position entails certain 
consequences which materially impair this influence, and some- 
times go far wholly to counteract it. Between two parties who 
bargain together there is almost inevitably something of mis- 
trust and antagonism. Where genuine conscientiousness and 
love of justice does not prevail vn both sides, it is difficult for 
them to believe in their mutual disinterestedness; and the best 
advice of the master is often neglected, and his wisest efforts 
thwarted, by the suspicion that both are dictated by some sinister 
and selfish motives. Hence a relation of simple neighbourhood, 
into which no pecuniary considerations enter, is not unfrequently 
more easily efficient for good than the apparently more powerful 
one of employment. Still, in a majority of cases, the position 
of employer does, and always will, carry with it certain means 
of influence which, in spite of counterbalancing disadvantages, 
involve the gravest responsibility—a responsibility which is in 
a direct ratio to the social and intellectual superiority implied in 
the position, and which diminishes in proportion as equality 
either in condition or intelligence is approached. 

The relation of employer to employed may be classed under 
four heads :—manufacturing employment; agricultural labour ; 
employment in shops; and domestic service. In the following 
remarks we shall chiefly have the first of these in view, but the 
principles evolved will, with slight modifications, apply them- 
selves to the others also. The manufacturer is the employer of 
labour on the greatest scale; he is the party who, inaccurately 
enough, is popularly regarded as most negligent of the duties of 
the relation; and he is the party whose position towards his 
workpeople most nearly, in actual fact, approaches to that 
which we have defined as the democratic form of that relation. 
His workpeople are the most intelligent and democratic portion 
of the labouring classes; the difference between his rank and 
theirs is less marked and fixed than in the other cases, from the 
greater facility of rising and the greater number who have risen 
from the lowest position; and lastly the large sunk capital of 
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the master gives to the men an advantage in their bargain with 
him which no other class of workpeople enjoy. 

The first duty which the great employer of labour owes to 
those who work for him is to make his business succeed. This 
is his first duty, because it is the primary object which he has 
in view in starting it. No man builds a mill, or commences a 
manufacture, for the distinct purpose of employing or benefiting 
others. His paramount and special aim is to earn a living for 
himself, or to improve his condition in the world ; his desire and 
intention of doing justice to and ameliorating the condition of 
those he employs is, however zealous and sincere, an indirect 
and secondary purpose, and the man who forgets or fails in his 
primary is not likely to succeed in his derivative object. Se- 
condly, it is his first duty, because it is necessary to the perform- 
ance of his other duties and the attainment of his other ends. 
If he does not make his business answer, all. his plans and ar- 
rangements for the improvement of his workmen, however wise 
or benevolent, necessarily fall to the ground. Thirdly, it is his 
first duty, because, when the existence of numbers is bound up 
in his success, any failure or catastrophe on his part involves 
numbers in misery. It is true that he has at all events employed 
them regularly and paid them well as long as he was prosperous, 
and has so far done them much service, and that but for his 
undertaking they might never have known what full employ- 
ment was; and so far he cannot be accused of having worsened 
their position; but it is possible, also, that he may have with- 
drawn some of them from more permanent sources of occupa- 
tion, and in any case it remains true that want of success on his 
part, and consequent stoppage or frequent interruption of his 
works, is certain to entail grievous misery on all whom he em- 
ploys. This obligation to make his undertaking answer involves 
several matters which are not usually enough regarded in the 
light of duties. In the first place he is bound not to enter upon 
it without capital sufficient to carry him over those periods of 
depression and loss to which all manufacturers are subject. It 
is quite true that his workmen ought theoretically, and often 
may, and in time probably will, save enough out of the earnings 
of prosperous times to meet and bear the adverse times which 
follow. It is theoretically true, no doubt—and, when social and 
intellectual equality shall be more nearly reached, may be laid 
down as a principle—that the workman has no right to throw 
upon his employer the duty of being provident for both, and of 
not only paying him good wages when the concern is profitable, 
but of continuing to pay him wages when it has ceased to be so; 
and this is ample reason why the master should not be expected, 
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as he now so often is, to give his men full employment and their 
usual wages when he can only do so at a loss to himself; but it 
does not exonerate him from the duty of counting the cost before 
he begins the tower—of ascertaining that he possesses the means 
of meeting, without ruin to himself and his dependants, those 
fluctuations and vicissitudes which should be calculated upon 
beforehand as part of the ordinary chances of trade. It is part 
of the tacit contract between manufacturers and their operatives 
—and in this it differs from the case of hand-loom weavers 
and their employers—not indeed that they should be kept fully 
at work during all the changing fortunes of commercial life, but 
that that degree of steady employment should be secured to 
them which the capital of masters in general has enabled them 
to establish as the custom of the trade. 

In the second place, this obligation of success imposes upon 
the employer the duty of not allowing any benevolent plans or 
sentiments of lax kindness to interfere with the main purpose in 
view. The secondary aim must not be allowed to override the 
primary one. He must not scruple to reduce wages where the 
well-being of the undertaking renders this change indispensable; 
nor must he gratify himself with the luxury of paying higher 
wages than his neighbours, either out of vanity or from bene- 
volence. If he does this, it is rarely that he will reap gratitude ; 
it is still more rarely that he will escape serious loss and crippled 
means, if not positive impoverishment. But, above all, he must 
be strict in exacting from his workpeople the performance of 
their part of the bargain. He must not allow any moral qualities 
or personal recommendations to pass muster as a substitute for 
the stipulated quantity or quality of work. The rigid enforcement 
of the covenanted terms is equally essential for the good of both 
parties. A lax and indulgent master will never be successful, 
and scarcely ever popular. 

It may perhaps be observed that these remarks are unneces- 
sary, as few masters are likely to err on the side of forgetting 
the main money-making object of their business, or of post- 
poning it to philanthropic considerations. But even if this were 
more universally true than it is, our observations would not be 
the less called for, to meet the precepts and inculpations of those 
legislating moralists who urge that it is the duty, and imagine 
that it is within the power, of the great employer to prefer his 
workmen’s interest to his own —to afford them, independently 
of considerations of profit, wages adequate to their comfortable 
maintenance, and to continue to employ them, or to support 
them in idleness, after they have ceased to be competent and 
efficient operatives. Neither of these things can the manufac- 
turer be called upon to do, because neither is compatible with 
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that professional success which is his primary aim and his first 
duty, both to his workpeople and to himself. It seems, no doubt, 
selfish and hard to dismiss workmen who have served us long, 
and given us the exertions of their most active and energetic 
years, as soon as, from age or failing powers, they become in- 
competent to the full toil of their several departments. It seems 
hard, too, as men grow old and gray, to reduce their remune- 
ration in the ratio of their diminished capability of service. All 
men of benevolence, who are large employers of labour, feel 
this to be one of the most painful necessities laid upon them. 
Yet it is clearly both just and inevitable. It is just, because, on 
our fundamental supposition, the bargain has been a fair one, 
and the services rendered during the prime of life were paid for 
at their full value, and in that stipulated payment a retiring 
pension for old age was not included. It is necessary, since, if 
a concern is to be worked by old servants, because it seems un- 
feeling to replace them by younger and more efficient hands; or 
if full wages are to be paid to them after they have ceased to be 
equal to full work, or if the concern is to be burdened with 
the maintenance of the aged and infirm who have served it in 
their better days, no profits made in these times, at least, could 
enable such a manufacturing undertaking to keep its head above 
water. A provision for those periods of weakness and incapacity, 
which come sooner or later to us all, should, and in a healthy 
state of things almost always may, be iaid by out of the earnings 
of those years of vigour which have been passed in steady labour, 
and sold for an adequate remuneration. Most manufacturers 
do endeavour to keep old servants by them as long as they can 
do so with safety, and continue to pay them more than they are 
strictly worth: not a few have carried this too far, and have 
thereby, for a time or permanently, impaired the efficiency and 
imperilled the success of their concerns. Very generally, when 
compelled to dismiss them, or displace them to lower and easier 
work, they ease their fall with a pension; but this is, or should 
be, done rather in their individual capacity as kind-hearted 
“neighbours,” than as employers. It never can be the manu-~ 
. facturer’s duty, for it never can be safe for himself, or real kind- 
ness or justice to the whole body of his operatives, to work with 
inefficient or decrepit tools, whether those tools be human or 
mechanical. 

The same considerations may serve to show us the mistake 
of those who conceive it to be the duty of the employer to pay 
such wages to his workpeople as will supply them with an ade- 
quate subsistence, though those wages should be higher than will 
leave him a profit and higher than many othérs are willing to 
accept. The first, it is evident, he cannot long continue to do. 
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If he pays a rate of wages which leaves him no profit, or none 
worth the risk and toil of carrying on the business, he will soon 
cease to pay wagesatall. But the duty of always refusing to pay 
lower wages than will afford a decent subsistence to the labourer 
—however great may be the numbers, and however clamorous 
the necessities of those who are anxious for employment at even 
still reduced earnings, and who prefer a scanty livelihood to 
none at all—has lately been maintained in all its breadth by a 
writer of singular logical clearness, candour, and ability*. Wrong 
as we think him, he is yet a most valuable reasoner, because he 
sees and is willing to accept the consequences which flow from 
the position he assumes. He considers it heinous to “ force 
down wages to the market minimum” and the “ clear duty of a 
master to employ a few on decent remuneration, rather than 
many on the verge of ruin.” To go fully into this discussion 
now would divert us from our more immediate subject; buta 
passing remark will show where, as it seems to us, the fallacy of 
the view lies. In the first place it is inaccurate and misleading 
to speak of employers as “ forcing down wages.” This is not 
the modus operandi. Employers are seldom the chief agents in 
this process. ‘The practical question is not whether a master 
shall force down wages needlessly and artificially, but whether, 
in order artificially to maintain a rate avowedly above the 
market price of labour, he shall turn a deaf ear to destitute mul- 
titudes who come to him begging for employment ;—whether he 
shall be guilty of the cruelty of turning from his door men in 
vigorous life and in the prime of their capacities, and with 
families dependant upon them, who beseech him at once to 
benefit himself and them by giving them work at lower wages 
than those which he is actually paying—preferring scanty 
earnings to no earnings at all. Surely, it is at least as 
harsh to refuse their prayer—to bid them go and starve—as 
it would be to reduce the wages of his own workpeople. The 
theoretical question reduces itself to this:—whether it is better 
that the “wages fund” should be confined in ample portions 
to a limited number, or be distributed in scantier allotments 
over all claimants;—whether some shall be comfortable 
and the rest be starved, or whether all should “share and 
share alike.” Our personal feelings, as those of nearly every 
man, would probably prefer (with the writer we are criticising) 
the former arrangement, if the rejected claimants for em- 
ployment could either be secure of other work, or be supported 
in idleness by the rest of the community; but we doubt the prac- 
ticability, or permanence, or wisdom, or justice of these alterna- 
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tives—and we are scarcely prepared, as this writer is, to face 
even starvation as a preferable thing to a lowering of the price 
of labour. In the second place, the same principle, carried out, 
would forbid a master manufacturer to “ work short time:” 
when periods of pressure come, he must not keep his men to- 
gether and divide the pressure equally among them all; he must 
dismiss some and retain the others at full employment. Yet 
this very “ short time” the reviewer, in the passage we are 
citing, speaks of with approval as a just and humane con- 
trivance. In the third place, the reviewer commits the common 
oversight of forgetting the consumer in his exclusive gaze at the 
producer. He does not appear to have remembered that from 
lower wages arises increased cheapness; that from increased 
cheapness spring up extended markets; that from extended 
markets flows augmented employment; and that augmented 
employment tends to make wages actually higher, while in- 
creased cheapness makes them again virtually higher, by 
making them go further. Thus, in the natural course of events, 
those very wages become sufficient for comfortable maintenance 
which it was held sinful to offer, because so scanty and inade- 
quate. The manufacturer who employs 500 men at moderate 
wages, where he could only have employed 300 at the high wages 
which the reviewer would make obligatory and permanent, has 
this to set off against the first evils of a reduction—that he 
employs 200 men who would otherwise have starved or sub- 
sisted on charity; that he enables many to buy shirts who would 
otherwise have gone without them ; and that he makes the wages 
of all the 500 go further, that is, purchase more, than they did 
before. It cannot be replied that these 200 men whom he took 
in would, if rejected, have found profitable occupation elsewhere: 
if this were the case they would never have solicited work at 
insufficient earnings. 

But the practical answer to this reviewer, for our present 
purpose, is simply this: that the manufacturer who, by rejecting 
those who offered their services at reduced wages, attempted to 
keep up an artificial price of labour, would soon find himself 
distanced in the race ; his competito: s would be carrying on their 
establishments at less cost than himself; his means would be 
crippled, and his profits disappear and be replaced by loss; and 
the ultimate effect of his unscientific benevolence would be, that 
his power of doing practical good would be at an end. If it 
were attempted to evade this consequence by maintaining the 
artificial price of labour by legisiative or by any over-riding 
social influence, and the attempt should be successful, the only 
result could be the transference of our superiority to foreign 
rivals and the diminution of demand for our fettered productions. 
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The individual manufacturer in the one case, the whole nation 
of manufacturers in the other, would find that the issue of their 
kindness—the consequence of their resolution to give good wages 
only to a few—would end in their having no wages at all to give 
to any. The plain truth is, that neither the most boundless 
benevolence, nor the most consummate ability, can fight against 
the clear moral and material laws of the universe. If the field 
of employment is too limited for the numbers who crowd into it, 
no power and no goodness can prevent wages from falling ; and 
all schemes, whether old or new, for enabling labourers to be 
redundant, and yet to evade the consequences of their redun- 
dancy, must come to nought. 

Having secured his position and performed his first duty, of 
making his undertaking profitable, and enabling himself to keep 
his people employed, the employer is at leisure to sift and attend 
to secondary claims; and of these the duty of making his factory 
and the processes carried on there as healthy as care and sanitary 
science can render them, will probably present itself to his mind 
as one of paramount clearness and importance. This is the 
more incumbent upon him, as it is little likely to be thought of 
or demanded by his workmen. It is a topic on which his culti- 
vated intelligence is almost sure to place him far ahead of them ; 
and out of the superiority, as we have seen, springs the obligation. 
We cannot place this matter in a better light than by quoting a 
few lines from one of the works at the head of this article— 
“The Claims of Labour.” 


“Tt would seem an obvious thing enough that, where a man collects 
a number of his fellow-men together to work for him, it would be right 
to provide a sufficient supply of air for them. But this does not appear 
to have been considered as an axiom; and in truth we cannot much 
wonder at this neglect, when we find that those who have to provide for 
the amusement of men, and whe would be likely, therefore, to consult 
the health and convenience of those whom they bring together, should 
sedulously shut out the pure air, as if they disliked letting anything in 
that did not pay for admission. In most grievances, the people aggrieved 
are very sensible at the time of the evil they are undergoing ; which is 
not, however, the case with those who suffer from an impure atmosphere. 
They are in general almost unconscious of what they are enduring. This 
makes it the more desirable, in the case we are considering, that the 
manufacturer himself, or the government, or the community at large, 
should be alive to the mischief arising from want of ventilation in these 
crowded assemblages of men, and to the absolute necessity of providing 
remedies for it... ... 

* Each branch of manufactures has its peculiar dangers and disad- 
vantages ; and it behoves the master to be frequently directing his 
attention to remedy the peculiar evils of his manufacture. He is to be 
the pioneer to find out for his men ways of avoiding these evils. It 
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cannot be his duty to study only how to make his fabric cheaper, and 
not to take any pains to see how it can be made to cost less of human 
life. . . Ina thickly-peopled country like this, an employer of labour, 
if his work does not require much skill, can generally get any number 
of men to serve him, which would be a strange reason, however, for 
making the health of any one amongst those whom he does employ less 
precious in his eyes. Human labour may be ever so abundant, but 
human life cannot be cheap.” 


As far as large manufacturing establishments are concerned, 
a vast improvement has taken place in this respect in the last 
twenty years, and in the best of them little is left to be desired ; 
but in the minor workshops, and especially in the work-rooms 
of tailors and sempstresses, the employers are still, for the most 
part, unawakened to the importance and imperativeness of this 
class of obligations, The health of thousands is sacrificed from 
pure ignorance and want of thought. Truly may the author of 
“The Claims” remark that “the careless cruelty in the world 
outweighs all the rest.” 

A third mode of serving those who work for him, which the 
position and capital of the great employer of labour generally 
eng within his reach, and which should be especially valued by 
1im, is the providing for them decent and comfortable dwellings. 
In villages and in country districts this is almost always in his 
power : in towns often so; and always, if he can associate others 
with him in his plans for the attainment of the object, and in his 
estimate of its importance. On the whole we are bound to say 
that the conduct of the great proportion of manufacturers in this 
matter is deserving of high praise. In almost all country estab- 
lishments, and in most of those in the smaller towns, they have 
been careful to surround their mills with substantial and well- 
built cottages, often with gardens attached to them, containing 
four rooms, kitchen, scullery, and two bed-rooms,—cottages 
which are let for rents which at once remunerate the owner and 
are easy for the occupier. In large towns, like Birmingham, 
Manchester, Leeds, and Sheffield, it has not been so easy to do 
this. It is not often possible there to have the dwellings of the 
workmen close to the mill, as this latter must be near rivers or 
canals for the sake of the water, and the land so situated becomes 
too valuable to be used for mere cottages. In these cases, there- 
fore, the workpeople seidom live in houses belonging to their 
employer: they are scattered over the town, and occupy streets 
built generally by some speculator, who looks to nothing but a 
secure and ample return for his outlay. But even in these cases 
much may be done, and much has been done, by benevolent 
employers, to introduce a betters tyle of house and ampler ac- 
commodation, both by building “ Model Lodging Houses” of 
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their own, and by promoting the formation of “ Societies for 
Improving the Dwellings of the Poor,” such as already exist in 
the metropolis and elsewhere. By efforts of this sort, combined 
with the tardy but now energetic attention paid by the consti- 
tuted authorities to sanitary regulations, a vast amelioration has 
of late years taken place in the houses of the working classes, 
both as to healthiness and amount of accommodation, at least as 
far as the manufacturing population is concerned. But in the 
prosecution of plans of this sort two points require especial 
consideration. 

In the first place, the employer is not called upon by any duty 
to build houses for his people of a more costly kind, nor to let 
them at a lower rent than will afford him a fair remuneration 
for his outlay ;—and this for the reasons alleged when speaking 
of that we laid down as his first and paramount obligation. 
Nay, more, he is bound not to do so; for if he does, he is not 
doing justice, he is conferring charity; he is less setting an ex- 
ample likely to be followed, than affording a beacon likely to be 
shunned ; and he is interfering with the property of those who 
build houses for the sake of letting them at a rent which will 
yield a fair interest for their money, just as much, and in the 
same way, as if he were to sell the goods he produces for less 
than they cost him. Some mischief has been done by neglecting 
this simple rule ; but, if judiciously managed, there is scarcely 
any portion of a manufacturer’s expenditure which pays him 
better than that which is devoted to building a superior class of 
cottages for his workpeople. His rent is secure; and the people 
are generally now willing to pay a higher rent for a better house 
than formerly. 


“In this good work the employers of labour may be expected to come 
prominently forward. Many a man wil! speculate in all kinds of remote 
undertakings ; and it will never occur to him that one of the most 
admirable uses to which he might put his spare capital would be to 
provide fit dwelling-places for the labouring population around him. 
He is not asked to build almshouses. On the contrary, let him take 
care to ensure, as far as he can, a good return for the outlay, in order to 
avoid what may possibly be an unjust interference with other men’s 
property ; and also, and chiefly, that his building for the poor may not 
end in an isolated act of benevolence, but may indicate a mode of em- 
ploying capital likely to be followed by others. Still, it is to their 
benevolence, and not to any money motives, that I would mainly appeal. 
The devout feeling which in former days raised august cathedrals 
throughout the land might find an employment to the full as religious 
in building a humble row of cottages, if they tell of honour to the Great 
Creator, in care for those whom he has bidden us to care for, and are 
thus, as it were, silently dedicated to his name.” 
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This is pre-eminently true, as well as beautiful. Those who 
have witnessed the effect of a filthy and crowded cottage—where 
the sexes are in close and perilous contact night and day, where 
decency is difficult and comfort impossible—in breaking down 
the barriers of modesty, in obliterating all the sweet and saving 
attractions of a home, m weakening and desecrating all domestic 
ties, in brutalising the manners and lowering the desires; and 
those, on the other hand, who have traced the influence of an 
ample, well-ordered, and wholesome dwelling, in eliciting all 
that is good, in cultivating all that is gentle and decorous, in 
fortifying all that is strong, and repressing all that is evil, in the 
nature of the poor, will feel with us that the estimate of the good 
which, by attention and assistance on this point, the great em- 
ployer of labour is able to accomplish, can scarcely be too high. 
But is he to stop here? Having provided decent dwellings for 
his workmen, is he—under the relation democratically based— 
to compel them to keep them decent? Having performed his 
duty in affording them ample accommodation for all purposes of 
propriety and comfort, has he—being no longer their feudal 
superior, but only their fellow in an equal covenant—the further 
duty of forbidding them to overcrowd these dwellings by taking 
in lodgers for the sake of the profit thus obtained? We will 
specify a case in point. A benevolent proprietor, desirous to 
give all his dependants the power of a complete and easy separa- 
tion of the sexes, built a number of cottages with three bed- 
rooms, so that the parents might occupy one, the boys another, 
and the girls a third ; and found them willing to pay an increased 
rent for the increased accommodation. But he soon found that 
the result was simply that more lodgers were taken, and the 
inmates were as indecorously and promiscuously crowded as 
before. Had he a right, and was it his duty, to interfere to 
prevent this indirect defeat of his purposes? Clearly he had 
the right; not as their employer or superior, but as one of the 
parties to a reciprocal engagement. He could have no right, as 
employer, to dictate to those he employed any portion of their 
household arrangements; but as landlord he was obviously 
entitled to lay down the conditions on which alone he would let 
his houses. Whether much good could be done by enforcing 
this right ; or whether, if enforced, the motives to occupy one 
of these superior dwellings would not be so weakened or 
destroyed as to render the erection of them no longer a paying 
speculation, is much more questionable. Probably the plan 
practically advisable would be found to be this: to build only 
a few of these superior dwellings for those who were competent 
to appreciate and willing to inhabit them at the rent and on the 
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conditions prescribed, and to trust to time, and the slow and 
silent influence of education and example, to create a demand 
for similar accommodation among the other workpeople. The 
effect of too rigid terms upon people unable to perceive the 
judiciousness or the importance of them would probably only 
have the effect of driving them into an inferior set of dwellings, 
where they would be at liberty to be as dirty and as crowded as 
they pleased. The erection both of better family dwellings, and 
of model lodging-houses for unmarried men and girls, is sure to 
meet, and has met, with much disappointment and discomfiture 
at the outset; but if persevered in with caution and tact, can 
scarcely fail to work a gradual though a slow amendment in the 
habits of the poor. 

But while there is much to applaud and to imitate in the con- 
duct of the manufacturing employers of labour, as regards their 
efforts to supply fitting house accommodation for their workmen, 
the proceedings of many great landed proprietors in the south 
of England offer a scandalous and painful contrast. Not only 
are the dwellings of the peasants in too many districts scanty, 
miserable, ill drained, and ill built, but of late years it has been 
largely the custom to discourage and even prohibit the building 
of new cottages; and even, where opportunity offered, to pull 
down any that were vacated. ‘The object of this policy was to 
keep down the poor rates, by preventing any increase of num- 
bers from obtaining settlements in the parish; and its operation 
has been, in the first place, to cause a most noxious and indecent 
overcrowding of the remaining dwellings, and, secondly, to drive 
a large proportion of the peasantry to reside in adjoining towns 
and villages, whence they have several miles to walk to their 
jabour in the morning, and whither they return at night, wearied 
and foot-sore. The extent to which this system has been car- 
ried, as well as the evil it entailed, was partially unveiled by the 
official Report, published some years ago, “On the employment 
of women and children in agriculture,’ and it has since been 
much increased*. The moral as well as physical mischief of the 





* The extent to which this system has in some places been carried may 
be conjectured from the last census, where we find no fewer than 50 districts 
or unions in which the number of inhabited houses had diminished between 
1841 and 1851; and in 31 of these the population had diminished also. 
There are, besides, many parishes in which the number of houses has been 
stationary, or nearly so. ‘Those districts where an actual diminution took 
place are as follows :— 
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system is very great, and its cruelty and selfishness utterly inex- 
cusable. For one landowner, or the combined landowners in 
the parish to say: “We have here no employment for any in- 
crease of the population, and therefore we will uot encourage or 
facilitate that increase by providing or permitting house accom- 
modation for it,” may be fair and right; but for them to say: 
“We will compel those who till our fields and reap our harvests 
to live at a distance from those fields, and so double the amount 
of their fatigue and increase their hours of labour with no added 
remuneration, in order that we may throw upon others our legal 
burden of maintaining them in times of destitution,” is about 
the most naked robbery and the most barbarous injustice ever 
perpetrated under the forms of civilization and behind the screen 
of law. It is not only the neglect of a duty; it is the commission 
of a crime. 

Fourthly. There is one great service which a master may 
render to his workmen, and which, in virtue of his superior 
knowledge or means of knowedge, he is especially bound to 
render. Among manufacturing operatives, shop assistants, and 
domestic servants, the habit of saving is now general—aimost 
universal. These savings, most of them, are in the form of 
weekly subscriptions to Sick Clubs, Friendly Societies, Building 
schemes, Burial Clubs, and the like. Of course the security of 
these savings, and the desirability of these investments, depend 
entirely on the soundness of the principles and the accuracy of 
the calculations on which these clubs and societies are based, and 
on the means they possess of preventing and detecting fraud 
among their officers. Defalcations are frequent among them, to 
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the great distress of those who have trusted them, and to the 
great discouragement of provident habits among the poor. These 
defaleations are sometimes the result of deliberate villany, but 
oftener of a fallacy in the scale of their payments and allowances, 
which any competent actuary would have detected. Something 
has been done by Parliament to remedy this evil; but notwith- 
standing, it is believed that a large proportion of the Friendly 
Societies in the kingdom—enrolled as well as unenrolled—would 
now be found insolvent, or in the way to become so, if their con- 
dition were closely scrutinised. Now an employer should consider 
it one of the chief duties imposed upon him, by his position and 
his education, to explain to his workpeople the principles on 
which all such associations should be founded, to examine the 
constitution and condition of all with which any of them are 
connected, and to point out to them which are sound and 
which are unsound—leaving them, of course, their inalienable 
right as freemen to adopt the unsound, if they will. By a little 
trouble taken in this matter, the employer might not only do 
much good among his dependants, but go far towards gaining 
their confidence; for here no sinister motive could be attributed 
to him. : 

A wide field of usefulness still remains to him in the establish- 
ment of schools, reading-rooms, baths, wash-houses, and the like, 
of the value of which it is unnecessary to speak here. Their 
importance has been long and widely discussed; and many ex- 
amples of their successful existence might be pointed out. But 
we wish strongly to urge that, in all these schemes, the great em- 
ployer of labour should bear in mind that his relation to his work- 
people is passing, if not passed, from the feudal into the demo- 
cratic stage; and therefore that his cue should be, not so much 
to establish, still less to enforce, all these desirable institutions, 
as to encourage and facilitate them. He should cultivate every 
wish for them, meet every demand for them half-way, and show 
his sense of their value; but he should not forestal the wish too 
much. If given, not gained, they are little esteemed. If given 
before wanted, half the good of them is thrown away. If be- 
stowed on an unprepared, unaspiring, and unappreciating body of 
workmen, they not only take no root, and soon wither away, but 
they are like pearls cast before the feet of meaner animals— 
creating no gratitude towards the donor, and no respect for the 
gift. Moreover, in this case, they die out with the individual 
employer, having been indebted for their existence to his personal 
influence alone. These remarks are the fruit of experience, and 
doubtless will find favour only with experienced readers; so we 
will fortify ourselves with a quotation from the wise and good 
man, whose suggestions we have already cited more than once. 
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“Tn all your projects for the good of others, beware lest your bene- 
volence should have too much of a spirit of interference. Consider what 
it is you want to produce; not an outward passive conformity to your 
plans, but something vital, which shall generate the feelings and habits 
you long to see manifested. ... How slowly are those great improve- 
ments matured, which our impatient nature might expect to have been 
effected at a single stroke. And can you think that it is left for you to 
drill men suddenly into your notions, or to produce moral ends by mere 
mechanical means? You will avoid much of this foolish spirit, if you 
are really unselfish in your purposes; if, in dealing with those whom you 
would benefit, you refer your operations to them as the centre, and not 
to yourself. . . . Consider how a wise father acts as regards interference. 
His anxiety will not be to drag his child along, undeviatingly, in the wake 
of his own experience, but rather to indue him with that knowledge of 
the chart and compass, and that habitual observation of the stars, which 
will enable the child himself to steer safely over the great waters. The 
same with an employer of labour, for instance, if he values independence 
of character and action in those whom he employs, he will be careful in 
all his benevolent measures, to leave room for their energies to work. 
For what does he want to produce? Something vital, not something 
mechanical.” — Claims of Labour. 


Such are a few of the more obvious duties which the relation 
between employer and employed, even in its modern and demo- 
cratic phase, imposes on the former; which, in fact, are grafted 
on that relation by the closer and more sacred tie of Christian 
“ neighbourhood.” We have pointed them out but briefly, hav- 
ing been less anxious to descant upon obligations which have 
already been so ably and largely treated by others, than to call 
attention to the modified form which those obligations assume 
from the equalising tendencies of the present age, and to show 
how much that is rich, beautiful, and useful, may be superinduced 
upon that relation of “simple contract” which it is customary to 
represent as so meagre, so unsatisfactory, and so unchristian. 
We are, of course, far from meaning that the duties we have 
enumerated form the sum total of what the labourer may rea- 
sonably ask, or the employer conscientiously render. If the latter 
be duly impressed with the great principles we have endeavoured 
to elucidate; if he have fairly mastered the true nature of his 
position, as that, not of a patron who has legitimate right and 
power to guide, and who is therefore bound to govern and pro- 
tect,—but of a wealthier and wiser equal, whose superiority 
entails upon him claims, in exact proportion as it gives him means 
of influence; if he have an earnest sense of the responsibility of 
talents, and of all the vast meaning involved in the answer to the 
question, “ Who is my neighbour?”—he will confine himself to 
no formal decalogue of “Thou shalt,” and “Thou shalt not;” 
he will discover new duties every day springing up, like flowers, 
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along his path; he will find the relation between himself and his 
workmen, which at first seemed so scanty and so barren, grow- 
ing richer and more fruitful hour by hour; he will learn how 
much good may be done by casting aside all idea of keeping 
them in leading-strings, and by being content to watch and aid, 

rather than to urge “and control; and what great results may 
flow from the exertions of the man who is content to sow the 
good seed, yet leave Time and Providence to ripen the assured 
harvest—who is able at once to labour, and to wait. In the 
vast establishments of modern industry, the mere existence of 
men penetrated with a sense of duty is of itself an immeasurable 
good; and no employer who views his position rightly, and com- 
prehends its full significance, who can tread his path steadfastly, 
and see its goal distinctly, can avoid dropping showers of seeds 
and blessings on his way. It is to a want of a true perception 
and thorough realisation of the nature of the position, that we 
may trace the sad impatience, the bitter disappointments, and the 
many failures—the wrecks and the skeletons—which strew the 
history of philanthropic effort;—and therefore it is that we have 
taken pains to place the matter in a light more correct, as we 
think, than that in which it is generally viewed. 

Of the correlative obligations of the workman, and of the 
degree in which his employer’s power to serve him must depend 
upon himself—upon his sense of fairness, his rationality, his unsus- 
picious docility—we have left ourselves no room to speak:—our 
sole anxiety has been, by a searching analysis, to place the rela- 
tion itself on a proper footing. It may be, as some think, that 
the third stage, which, as we have shown, that relation has now 
reached, is not to be its permanent and final one, but that, with 
advancing intelligence and developed circumstances, the relation 
itself is destined to cease altogether, and merge in the wider one 
of association —that capitalists are ultimately to become their 
own workmen, and workmen their own employers. Time will 
show. Doubtless the future has great changes in store for us. 
Society, in its progress towards an ideal state, may have to undergo 
modifications, compared with which all previous ones will seem 
trifling and superficial: of one thing only can we feel secure— 
namely, that the loyal and punctual discharge of all the obliga- 
tions arising out of existing social relations will best hallow, 
beautify, and elevate those relations, if they are destined to 
be permanent; and will best prepare a peacetul and beneficent 
advent for their successors, if, like so much that in its day seemed 
eternal, they, too, are doomed to pass away. 
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Art. IV.—Mary Stuart. 


1. Histoire de Marie Stuart. Par M. Mignet. Paris. [The 
History of Mary, Queen of Scots. By F. A. Mignet. 2 vols. 
8vo. London: Richard Bentley, 1851.] 


2. Letiers of Mary Stuart, selected from the “ Recueil des 
Lettres de Marie Stuart.” By Prince Alexander Labanott. 
Translated by William Turnbull. 8vo. London: Charles 
Dolman, 1845. 


3. Letters of Mary, Queen of Scots. Edited by Agnes Strick- 
land. 2 vols. post 8vo. London: Henry Colburn, 1848. 


XCEPT on Machiavelli’s principles, who can tell what 
political morality is? Private morality is a simple matter 
enough. We have canons universally acknowledged, which 
leave us in no manner of doubt, and right and wrong stand 
out with a sharpness of relief, which gives no excuse for un- 
certainty. But pass out into wider relations and our unerring 
guides will hesitate, or contradict each other, or speak doubt- 
fully. We cannot judge kings or statesmen as we judge 
each other; kings or statesmen have to act as emergencies 
demand, and the emergency must pronounce for itself on 
the right and the wrong. And again, subjects have some- 
times to obey and sometimes to disobey, as the early Chris- 
tians found, and there is no pronouncing generally on the 
when or the where or the how. Particular cases require 
their own treatment, and conscience, no longer, as it seems, 
with any single or determinate purpose, says to one man 
Obey, to another Suffer, to another Resist, and to all speak- 
ing with equal peremptoriness. The pedant is ready with his 
maxim, “ We may not do evil that good may come.” Who 
doubts it? There is no lie like a truism misapplied. The real 
difficulty is to know what és evil and what zs good; and to 
quote proverbs such as that to settle it, is to imply that we are 
hesitating between expediency and justice, and that we do know 
when we do not know at all. It is betraying the cause of 
‘immutable morality” to intrude it where it has nothing to 
say. Immutable morality cannot decide when one state may 
interfere in the affairs of another, or when subjects may resist 
sovereigns ; or, if such vexed questions are entertained with too 
much passion to be acknowledged uncertain, what are we to say 
to these: Is it right to intercept correspondence? to accept 
underhand information? to use spies and pay for them? to meet 
stratagem with stratagem and mine with countermine? Soldiers 
in war time must do these things ; and statesmen who will carry 
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empires through their times of crisis must dirt their fingers with 
them. The commander may despise the traitor, yet cannot do 
without him, and sovereigns, when conspiracies are abroad, 
must take what information they can get. Or again, for such 
punishments as must from time to time be inflicted: can we 
dare to say that the poor, tired, hungry sentinel at an outpost, 
who has let his thoughts stray away to old home, and wife, and 
fireside, and in these sweet remembrances has dozed into for- 
getfulness of duty, deserves the measure which must be dealt 
out to him? In the severe exigencies of danger we cannot 
measure conduct by its moral deservings; and often so nicely 
balanced in times of party struggle are the obligations of duty, 
that friends and brothers will be parted, men of high noble 
purpose will be fighting against each other, and though as men 
they may still love and admire each other, yet as statesmen 
they may be forbidden to be merciful. Why is this? Because 
society is a thing so sacred, that at all hazards it must protect 
itself, no matter what sacrifice it compels; and the men who are 
brave enough to take the helm in the storm must follow its inex- 
orable bidding. Disloyalty to the state or treason to the friend, 
this will be the hard alternative; and let a man choose which 
he will, he will not fail of enemies to point hard conclusions at 
him. Add to this, that in political struggles that fearful element 
in the old Greek tragedy is almost always present, a nearness 
of blood between the respective opposites. And now suppose 
a case where every difficulty we have mentioned is present in 
its most intricate form ; throw into it every passion at its boil- 
ing point which stirred between Popery and Protestantism ; add 
a dissolution of an entire old social fabric—Republicanism 
struggling, like a young Hercules, with monsters in its cradle, 
and an old monarchy, strong in the sacredness which ages had 
hung around it, each able to claim to be, and each believing that 
it really was, the cause of God on earth; add violent under- 
currents setting between Scotland, and France, and England— 
strong in old associations and antipathies, and doubly strong 
now in the new religious element which had sprung up to 
enhance them; add clan rivalries splitting up the nobility, old 
rivalries of crown and nobility which again divided them, and 
a vast tiers état in the Commons, rising in vindictive strength 
with its centuries of grievances to avenge; add for actors in the 
drama the largest number of remarkable persons, whether for 
good or evil, who have subsisted together on this earth since 
Cesar’s time ; and remember that in times of anarchy, when 
old habits are broken up, and more or less every man for him- 
self is his own law, the passions which routine, while routine 
subsists, can hold in check, have all their own free scope, rein 
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broken, and harness shaken off; suppose all these forces crush- 
ing and grinding against each other in the explosion of a social 
earthquake, and in the middle of them a beautiful lady, and 
that lady a queen, with a character strung with every passion 
which a poet would most choose out for a tragedy ;—and there 
are the wild elements among which the story of Mary Stuart 
was played out—a war of discords, which have made the esti- 
mates of herself and of her doings the most contradictory which 
perhaps have ever been offered of any human being. Nay, on 
her historians she has exerted personally the same fascination 
which she exerted in her life. Documents which passed the 
scrutiny of the ablest as weil as noblest men then living in Eng- 
land and Scotland alike, which even she herself only faintly denied, 
and which at the time her best friends did not venture to deny 
for her, late writers have not been afraid to set aside as forgeries, 
on grounds which it is no use to meet with argument, since 
there is no argument in them ; and even a man like M. Mignet, 
who is obliged to let facts and documents pass as beyond ques- 
tion, yet cannot extricate his judgment to pass the sentence 
which, under any ordinary circumstances, would appear inevitable. 
He seems to have gone to work conscientiously intending to be 
fair, and true, and faithful; but he has not been able to resist 
the strange influences which hang round Mary ; even when he 
knows better, he condescends to resolve the political into the 
personal, and accepting his inferences, he has produced a less 
intelligible figure for-us, if a truer one, than any of his prede- 
cessors. He has accumulated his evidences, and he has attempted 
to integrate them; yet he continues to demand our sympathy 
when the facts which he acknowledges forbid it, while on Eliza- 
beth, Cecil, Walsingham, Murray, and other chief actors in the 
story, he continues to heap the stereotyped invectives, which are 
only credible, and which only came to be accepted, in the belief 
that Mary had been shamefully calumniated. However, we 
will not quarrel with M. Mignet. He has given us what he had 
to give, and his faults are less injurious to him asa historian than 
many which are in themselves more respectable. He is so candid 
in his acknowledgments, that nothing is wanted but a tolerably 
sound judgment to correct everything which is amiss in him. 
Catholics and Protestants cannot see the facts which make 
against them, and they believe readily whatever best harmonizes 
with their religious convictions. But M. Mignet cares little for 
either Catholic or Protestant. His philosophy of history is of 
a larger kind. He can afford to admit facts on all sides, for he 
can see the imperfectness of theories. What we desire in him 
is rather a power of moral appreciation, and that just awarding 
of love and hatred which the actions of men demand of us. He 
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sighs over the misfortunes of Mary, over the cruelty and tyranny 
with which she was treated; but he fails to see that if Mary 
was unfortunate, it was rather in being what she was, than in 
suffering what she suffered. God forbid that we should not call 
her unfortunate. It was a misfortune to have been bred up in that 
bad court of France, with Catherine de Medicis instead of a 
mother, and Cardinal Lorraine for a preceptor in profligacy. It 
was a misfortune to have been called by destiny to fill a place 
where she was in the focus of the intrigues of the world. Per- 
haps her own nature too, those gifts which she brought with her 
into this life—were no great blessing—that strange beautifal face 
of hers, with a heart behind it (the expression is her own) “ as 
hard as diamond.” Unfortunate she was, and it is no business 
of ours to add to her burden; only we have to look to this, that 
those others whose misfortunes, too, compelled them into deal- 
ings with her, shall not bear more than their just share of ill 
language for acting as they had no choice except to act, and in our 
anxiety to set off a » suffering heroine, there is no necessity for us 
to inflict a pity on her, which her own fierce heart would have 
been the first to fling away and to despise. 

Whether the Reformation could -establish itself in England, 
whether England itself could hold its ground as an independent 
European power, had come to turn, as Henry the Eighth saw, 
on Scotland ; with Scotland in alliance with the Catholic powers, 
and with half his own subjects disaffected, civil war was the 
slightest of the inevitable consequences, and as Scotland could 
not stand alone, it was a life and death matter with him to gain 
it. In Scotland itself parties were nearly equally balanced ; on 
one side there was the old French connection, and the Border 
feuds dating back beyond Bruce and Wallace ; on the other, the 
civil and religious interest of the Commons on both sides of the 
Tweed set strongly towards union. 

All the Catholics and nearly all the old noble families inclined 
to France; the Protestants, as far as they dared express them- 
selves, and those wiser statesmen whose instincts pointed to what 
was really of happiest promise, saw their best hope in the unit- 
ing the entire island under one government. The death of James 
the Fifth, leaving Mary the infant hetress of the crow n, gave 
Henry the opportunity he was craving for. He proposed that 
she should be contracted to the Prince of W ales, and between 
threats and entreaties he had almost won the consent of the 
Queen-Mother, when his death threw the negotiation into the 
foolish hands of the Duke of Somerset. As it moved too slowly 
for his wishes, he thought he could precipitate it by the gentle 
pressure of an invasion, ‘and in winning the battle of Pencky he 
stirred up every most bitter anti-English recollection, and flung 
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the country, heart and soul, into the old alliance with France. 
A French marriage was ready for Mary, as well as an English, 
yet with the result the English most dreaded, and France and 
Scotland, not England and Scotland, would now, as far as the 
divine right of sovereigns could bestow the fate of countries, 
pass under a single hand. 

The accession of Mary Tudor, isolating as it did the Scotch Pro- 
testants from England, completed what Somerset’s blunder had 
begun, and the prudent and tolerant regency of the Queen- Mother, 
who refrained from all extreme measures till her daughter was 
actually married to the Dauphin, and her ground, as she sup- 
posed, was secure, was spent in gaining that strong position for the 
Catholics, which made the struggle, when it came at last, so des- 
perate. It seemed as if the tide had turned and was ebbing back 
to the old faith : Mary of England married to the most Catholic 
king, burning heretics at Oxford, and Mary of Scotland mar- 
ried to the heir of France, and John Knox chained in the galleys 
at Brest, it might have been well thought all over with the Re- 
formation, and the Pope might well expect an obedient Europe 
at his feet again. And yet, in Scotland at least, there was a 
swift and noiseless dissolution hurrying on below all this of all 
Catholicism rested on, and the Queen-Mother might have seen 
the symptoms of it even in her own edicts, if she could have 
read the signs of the times. The old country games were broken 
up; the Queen of the May was proscribed as licentious; the 
Abbot of Unreason was to cease his unbecoming pranks ; “ those 
antient festivals in which the women sang about the summer 
trees” disturbed the royal progresses through the country. 
Slight surface changes, but how much is signified by them! for 
old customs are as the blossoms on the tree of a nation’s life, 
and when they wither and fall off, death and change are at the 
roots. 

So things went silently, however, till 1558, when Mary Stuart 
became ee of France, and the Guises, honourable 
champions of such a cause, formed the Catholic League to put 
down the Reformation. In an evil hour, and with many heart- 
sinkings, it was signed by Mary of Lorraine, and Hamilton, 
Archbishop of St. Andrew’s (let us mark him, for we shall meet 
him again hereafter), inaugurated the new crusade by burning a 
poor old preacher, Walter Milne. Like the French Cardinal, 
the Scotch Primate had the undesirable reputation of being the 
most profligate person in the kingdom, and it was so detestable 
a thing to see this bad man sitting in judgment on an aged saint, 
that no civil magistrate could be found to execute the decree of 
the Archbishop’s court. The difficulty was, obviated by giving 
some irregular civil office to a worthless underling of the Hamil- 
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tons; and the execution was accompanied with a decree, en™ 
forcing a return to uniformity, under death penalties. But the 
time was gone in Scotland when Imperial edicts could make 
men pray as kings or priests were pleased to order, and this 
burning of Walter Milne lit a fire, which was not quenched so 
long as mass-book remained unconsumed. 

It was ill-timed in many ways; there was another change 
taking effect in England of ill promise to Catholic reaction—Mary 
Tudor was dying ; and the Queen-Mother herself had been im- 
prudent; her patronage, so the northern lords thought, had been 
exercised too liberally towards the French, and she had affronted 
the strongest of the Catholic nobility at the time when she most 
needed them. The issue of the edict for uniformity was the 
signal for the first league, and Scotland went off like a flash of 
gunpowder. The Lords of the Congregation, as they were called, 
Knox’s converts out of the higher classes, assembled at once, 
and declared in peremptory language to the Regent, that “it 
was their duty to hinder such ungodly doings,” and that they 
should not be. Knox, who had been biding his time at Geneva, 
reappeared upon the instant, and the southern counties rose as one 
mau. Mary was frightened, affected a compromise, gave her 
word to them, and then broke it, and in a few months the whole 
Lowlands were swarming with mobs of Puritans, burning monas- 
teries and destroying cathedrals. The Protestant League was 
again sworn at Edinburgh, Lord James Stuart, who had remained 
true to the Regent till her breach of faith at Perth, joining it, 
as well as Kirkaldy, Lord of Grange, the two ablest and truest- 
hearted men in the kingdom. An explosion so sudden and so 
violent could not pass without notice in England, when they 
were forced to be watching Scotland so anxiously, and Cecil, in 
Elizabeth’s name, sent to inquire the meaning of these lawless 
doings. He was answered promptly, that they meant no dis- 
loyalty ; they (the combined Lords) meant only that they would 
have their religion reformed; they would be rid of the French; 
they would be rid of the mass; that was all, but that they 
would have. “The Reformation is somewhat rough,” writes 
Knox to Cecil, “ because the adversaries are stubborn,” think- 
ing no further explanation necessary ; and the Lord of Grange, 
after declaring that they would go through with the work which 
they had begun, concludes, “and all Europe shall know that 
a league made in the name of God hath another foundation 
and assurance than pactions made by man for worldly com- 
modity.” 

So things went in Scotland in the spring and summer of 1559. 
It was a desperate move, for they had flung down the gauntlet, 
not enly to their own home government, and whatever Catholics 
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were left to support it, but to the whole power of France. Their 
queen was now the French queen, and she and her husband 
vowed that while there was a soldier left to them they would 
never cease till they had crushed this insolent rebellion. Eliza- 
beth was the only hope for Scottish Protestantism, and to 
Elizabeth it turned. Yet it would probably have turned in 
vain, in spite of Cecil and political necessities. Elizabeth hated 
rebels, no matter what their cause was, and she would most likely 
have left them to their fate, if Mary had given her the oppor- 
tunity of choosing. No sooner had she become queen of Eng- 
land, than Mary had been pleased to quarter in the English arms 
with her own; and this was not an idle affront to the legitimacy 
of Elizabeth; it was a deliberate claim, recognised by all the 
Catholics in Europe, and which she was prepared, with the help 
of France, Spain, and Austria, all Ireland and half England, to 
enforce by arms the first convenient opportunity. There are 
political impossibilities as well as physical; it was impossible for 
Elizabeth, in the position into which Mary had forced her, to let 
a French invasion triumph in Scotland; her duty to her country 
and her duty to the Protestant faith alike forbade it. Excom- 
munication was already hanging over her, which was only held 
from falling by the Spanish king till she had given a definite 
answer to his wooing, and as she had no doubt about the answer 
she meant to give, she was forced to prepare for the worst. For 
excommunication, as she well knew, meant something ; it meant 
that her person was proscribed, and that whatever blessings the 
Court of Rome had to confer in this world or in the other, would 
be given freely to any pious Catholic who would merit Heaven 
by assassinating her. But Elizabeth was a Tudor; she believed 
in the divine right of sovereigns as implicitly as in any article of 
the creed, and she was more loyal to Mary than her own subjects 
were. Puritanism had already opened its perilous doctrine, that 
God must be obeyed before man—perilous enough, when each 
man has to determine for himself what God’s commands are— 
and for doctrines like this Elizabeth had no taste; if she was to 
fight the battles of the Reformation, she would have it a decent 
and orderly one, and it required all Cecil’s influence to get the 
insurgent lords a hearing. First of all she required to know 
what their intentions were. ‘They were minded, as she heard, 
to a change in government, as well as a change in religion, and 
she must know the truth of it.” The reply was sent to Cecil ; it 
is written in Knox’s hand, and signed by Lord James Stuart, 
Maitland, Morton, Argyle, Grange, Ruthven, and the rest, show- 
ing with sufficient distinctness the temper in which they were 
going about their work. 

“ True it is that as yet we have made no mention of any change of 
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authority, neither hath any such thing entered into our hearts, except that 
extreme necessity compel us thereto; but perceiving that France, the 
Queen Regent here, together with her priests and Frenchmen, pretend 
nothing else but the suppression of Christ’s Evangile, the maintenance of 
idolatry, the ruin of us, and the utter subversion of this poor realm, we 
are fully purposed to seek the next remedy to withstand their tyranny ; 
in which matter we unfeignedly require your counsel and furtherance at 
the Queen and Council’s hands.” 


Whether, after such plain speaking, Elizabeth had any right 
to support them, we shall judge variously according to our tem- 
pers. Shedid support them, as we know, and so efficiently, that 
before the year was out Mary of Lorraine was deposed from the 
regency, the French were expelled, and the treaty of Edinburgh 
was drawn up, in which it was decided that no Frenchman 
thenceforth should hold any office in the kingdom, that the mass 
should be interdicted, and that, saving Mary Stuart’s rights in 
Scotland (which were insisted on by Elizabeth), she should cease 
to quarter the arms of England, and by a formal act renounce 
the claim which she had formally preferred, so long as Elizabeth 
or issue of her should survive. 

This is the charge against Elizabeth, of fomenting discord in 
her sister’s kingdom, the first of a long list against her for her 
ill dealings with Mary Stuart. This is what she did, and we have 
seen why she did it. Whether it was right or wrong, as we said, 
we judge variously according to our creeds, religious or political ; 
but men who represent it as a poor act of personal rivalry from 
queen to queen, simply know nothing whatever about the 
matter. 

So closed the first act of the Scottish Reformation. The 
second opened with happier prospects. Francis the Second died 
in the end of 1560, and Mary was left a widow, but without a 
child in whom the formidable union of France and Scotland 
would have been consummated. The Queen of Scotland was now 
only Queen-Dowager of France, and as their own independent 
sovereign, with no other ties or interests, her subjects could re- 
ceive her among them with undivided hearts. ‘There was no 
further question, if ever there had been a question, of fidelity to 
Mary. It was now only a matter of conditions, and these her 
brother, Lord James Stuart, was able to make easy for her. 
The more rigid of the Calvinists insisted that, as the mass was 
banished out of the kingdom, it should not be reintroduced, 
even in the Queen’s household; but Lord James contrived to 
prevent so intolerant a condition, and his austere virtue was 
accepted as a guarantee that the favour should not be abused. 
He at once proceeded to Paris to urge his sister’s return, and, as 
far as we can see, to explain to her as truthfully as possible the 
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real state of the kingdom. Irrecoverably Protestant, it was only 
asa Protestant country that it could be governed ; nothing could 
alter that ; but if she could make up her mind to that, she would 
find it true, faithful, and loyal. Unhappily for herself she could 
not make up her mind to it at all, and she found it quite other 
than loyal. 

Lord James Stuart, better known to us as Earl of Murray, 
was natural brother to the Queen of Scotland ; we meet him first 
under the title of Prior of St. Andrews; these ecclesiastical offices 
having been the recognised mode of provision for the indirect 
offspring of the later Scottish princes ; not implying of necessity 
that the holders of the benefices should be qualified professionally ; 
it was a species of lay impropriation, which the Church had no 
objection to recognise in return for protection; yet a more bare- 
faced parade of the uselessness into which these once high offices 
had degenerated can hardly be conceived. -The verdict of the 
present seems singularly to reverse the judgment of contempo- 
raries in its estimate of every most important person who had to 
do with Mary. Next to Elizabeth, Murray has fallen in for the 
heaviest share of hard epithets, and has been accused of hollow- 
ess, insincerity, ambition, and unnatural cruelty. Intrigues 
have been laid to his charge which, if real, would have been only 
not devilish, because they were so foolish ; and Mignet, with the 
rest of the modern writers, has been unable to see in him, or 
in any other actor in those dark scenes, any honesty or straight- 
forwardness. They could not have been honest, and therefore 
they were not; and the higher character they bore, the deeper 
their hypocrisy. Such is the reasoning. Murray was eleven 
years older than the Queen ; he surrendered his Priorship as soon 
as he was old enough to understand its nature, and, becoming 
early one of Knox’s congregation, we find him, at his first en- 
trance into public life, tempering the extreme form of party 
passion, mediating wherever mediation was possible, and com- 
manding the respect of Cecil as the wisest, and of people gene- 
rally as the justest, man in Scotland. Thus, at the first out- 
break with Mary of Guise, he forced his party, in spite of Knox, 
to iake her word that she was dealing in good faith with them ; 
she broke it publicly, and fell with ignominy. He was present 
at his sister’s marriage. He had been able afterwards to secure 
for her the free exercise of her religion; and if she could only 
have forced herself to trust him, she might have looked through 
the world before she could have found a wiser or more faithful 
ruide, 

But Mary could trust no one who could not consent to be her 
instrument. He had brought to Paris with him the treaty of 
Edinburgh, but she would not sign it. She was quite open with 
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him; she hated the Reformation and the Reformers; and above 
all she would not surrender her English claims. Instead of 
taking his advice, she tried her power of fascination to win him. 
The Guises tempted him with a Cardinal’s red hat; and when 
both failed, Murray’s presence became displeasing. Throg- 
morton, the English ambassador, has to write to Elizabeth : 


* She (Mary) hath changed her opinion of the Lord James, because 
she could by no means dissuade him from his devotion to your Majesty 
and the observation of the league between your Majesty and the realm 
of Scotland ; and that neither she nor the Cardinal Lorraine could divert 
him from his religion.” 


Mary was young to intrigue. She learnt her lesson better 
afterwards; but she had not as yet made experience of the 
rough metal she had to deal with in her subjects and her neigh- 
bours ; and supposed that she could go the straight way toward 
all her ends. Presently came the difficulty of the return, and 
Elizabeth’s opposition to it, of which so much has been said ; 
yet what could Elizabeth do? Mary had called herself publicly 
Queen of England. When urged to withdraw from so dangerous 
a position, she had given nothing but refusals, and only com- 
plained that Elizabeth “made more account of her rebellious 
subjects than of her, their Sovereign.” It was not to be wondered 
at that Cecil should have to write, that “till it was done, the 
Queen could not show her any pleasure, nor allow her to pass 
through her dominions.” She was returning in a position of 
open hostility ; and, if she meant anything by the title which 
she had taken upon herself, she meant civil war the first con- 
venient opportunity. Whatever became of the personal question, 
if personal feeling entered into the matter at all, it was Elizabeth’s 
plain duty, if she really believed that she had a right to be where 
she was, not to permit Mary’s landing upon the island if she 
could hinder it, 

However, Mary landed. Elizabeth, though the strictest 
justice would have permitted her to employ severe measures at 
once, waited to see how she would go on,—and, whether from 
prudence, or because Cardinal Lorraine had given her her lesson, 
or from whatever reason, she put herself in Murray’s hands, and 
all went well with her. The Protestants bored her with their 
Psalm singing, but she contrived to bear it: she had her chapel 
and her chaplain, and she kept them, though Murray on one 
occasion had to stand in the door and hold back the mob from 
breaking in upon it. It was a strange position indeed, into which 
the plan of hereditary succession had forced her. She was an 
alien in everything but birth, with no one hope or fear in this 
world or in the other which she held in common with those who 
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were called her people; and, in the question which lay nearest 
the hearts both of subjects and sovereign, each acknowledged a 
higher allegiance which might at any moment precipitate them 
into collision. If she had cared for happiness she would have 
shrunk from it all; as a Catholic she was not likely to find it, 
as she must have foreseen, where she was; but Mary’s nature 
was not of the sort to consider much whai the world calls happi- 
ness. ‘To spirits such as hers one plunge in excitement is worth 
a century of still life ; and danger only serves to give charm to 
enterprise and edge to pleasure. 

She accepted the “constitutional ” theory of things, however, 
as long as no other was possible for her ; and, indeed, for a time, 
she seems to have liked Murray, as Murray was undoubtedly 
faithful to her. He worked incessantly to bring her to a better 
understanding with John Knox; he saved her from unpleasant 
sumptuary laws, with which the Calvinists would have cut down 
her finery; with less success, he did all he could to smooth 
matters between her and the English Queen. 

Personally there is no evidence that, at least at this time, 
Elizabeth bore anything but good-will to Mary; she felt as 
kindly towards her as Mary’s own acts would let her feel; but 
they were in an unfortunate position of antagonism, from which 
Mary would not, and Elizabeth could not, recede. Nevertheless, 
she wrote with great affection to her, and wrote just as warmly 
of her; nay, as Mary never, to the last, would sign the Edin- 
burgh treaty, she treated her with very great forbearance. The 
succession became the grievance. Mary required Elizabeth to 
nominate her, Elizabeth reasonably insisted that Mary must first 
acknowledge her present right, and so the matter lay between 
them, fermenting with gall and bitterness. 

But the really important thing was Mary’s second marriage. 
The Catholic Princes, one by one, were trying for her; at all 
times a beautiful lady with a ‘kingdom for a dowry is likely to 
attract suitors—at that time the issue of a world struggle seemed 
involved in it. It is the curse of princes, this of marrying ; 
leaving policy, as they must leave it, tochoose for them. Heart, 
love, affection, are unknown words in the necessities of state ; 
the holiest and purest human rites are polluted into idol sacrifices; 
and who shall say where the guilt lies when the outraged passions 
burst out into crime and catastrophe? Mary Stuart brought a 
heart with her into the world, soft perhaps as other women’s 
hearts, but it had been steeled by an education which had com- 
menced from her cradle, which taught her that she might never 
indulge it. Better far it had been for her if it had been extin- 
guished altogether, but it was beyond human art to extinguish, 
and it woke from its political enchantment to a dreadful revenge. 
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As yet she knew nothing of it, further than an elegant 
dalliance with a young poet, Chatelar, which scandalized the 
Puritans, and cost him, poor boy, his life. She had made no 
experience of love, and she was quite ready to choose a second 
time, as she had chosen the first, by convenience. A singular 
document in Prince Labanoff’s collection throws the fullest light 
on her state of mind, It is a set of notes in her handwriting, 
apparently her private meditations, on the claims and advantages 
of her several suitors. Spain, France, Denmark, pass under 
review; then comes a Prince of Austria, to whom she was other- 
wise well inclined, “ but that he is without power or interest to 
further my claims on the sovereignty of this island.” Poor 
Mary! This was all she thought of. She had been pretending 
affection for Elizabeth ; but, at the bottom, the old mischief was 
working, leading her along a dark road toa dark end. It was 
the aex% édvvawy—the beginning of all her sorrows. 

In all ways Mary was now growing weary of submission to 
what she hated. She had her Italian Ritzio about her, and she 
had been carrying on negociations with Rome. Murray knew 
it, and could not prevent it. She had been corresponding, too, 
with Philip the Second, who had been supplying her with mcney 
to be used in her service in England, and then came the $ro- 
posal for the Darnley marriage, which has been represented as 
a love match, but which was nothing of the kind. Darnley 
was no more than a boy, with little enough in him to attract 
such a woman as Mary, but he was the next heir after herself 
to the English throne ; the Lennoxes were deeply in the confi- 
dence of the English Catholics, and a marriage with him would 
double the strength of her position, while the boy himself, as 
she supposed, would be as clay in her hands. This, of course, 
was the reason why Ritzio urged this match, why Elizabeth was 
so angry about it, why the English party in Scotland felt so 
strongly what was involved in it, that they tried all means, even 
force, to prevent it. Mary was launching out on the one fatal 
course from which Murray had all along been labouring to lead 
her, but unhappily, such was the state of things, there were no 
means except force by which she could be held back from it. 
Murray rose, but it was not a question which the people could 
understand. Scarcely any one joined him, and in a week his 
party was scattered and he found himself an exile in England. 

And here was another instance, according to Mr. Tytler and 
the rest, of Elizabeth’s hypocrisy. She had encouraged Murray 
in rebellion, they tell us; but when it failed, and the French and 
English ambassadors complained of what she had done, she 
dressed up a scene in which Murray was forced to deny in their 
presence the assistance which both he and she knew well enough 
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to have been given. Credat Judeus. When these tortuous 
constructions of human conduct are offered us, they must at 
least be made intelligible according to some known principles of 
our nature, and, in the absence alike of internal probability or 
outward evidence, we must decline to believe such gratuitous 
baseness. Elizabeth’s own account of her own actions seems 
entirely natural. ‘ Keep your Sovereign,” she always said, “ by. 
all lawful means from doing wrong, and you shall have all the 
help which I can give you, but it is no part of a subject’s duty 
to oppose her by force.” This was her uniform principle, and it 
explains perfectly her displeasure with Murray, and the scenes in 
which Mr. Tytler declares her to have been so false and hypo- 
critical. But her brief triumph was fatal to Mary. The most 
dangerous of the Presbyterian nobles were banished. Murray 
gone, her marriage was carried through with a high hand. The 
way seemed now clear to her; she threw off the mask of tolera- 
tion, and, urged by Ritzio, she repeated the same act which had 
already cost her mother the regency, and formally joined the 
Catholic League. And now, if Darnley had only been what they 
all supposed! All parties knew his weakness, and all calcu- 
lated on it. The Protestants feared it, the Catholics built their 
hopes on it. Only if weak men did but know themselves 
what they were! But Darnley, poor boy (he was but nine- 
teen), had spent his short life fluttering about a court, filling 
himself with every most foolish notion of show, and vanity, 
and self-indulgence. His notions of kingship were much what 
his nursery books might have described it, an affair of crown, 
and dress, and banquets, and everlasting pleasures. Mary, he 
had arranged with himself, was to settle into the obedient wife, 
leaving power and place to the stronger vessel, and he was to 
be a king, and life was to be a festival. 

These visions being abruptly dispelled, he took to loose ways, 
to drinking, and to much else which was unbecoming, and the 
crown matrimonial (he showing himself so unfit to wear it) Mary 
shortly refused him. For all her purposes he was equally useless 
and intractable. 

But he, not seeing his own unfitness, in his mortification flung 
himself into the intrigues which were boiling round the Court. 
Without principle, without power of seeing anything (how should 
he see?) except that he wasa most ill-used husband, and that 
certain of his faithful Protestant subjects, if he would give them 
his countenance, were ready to have him righted, within five 
months of his marriage he was the blindly willing tool in the 
hands of the fiercest of the Presbyterian fanatics. Murray, who 
alone was able to check them, was in exile, and it was not the 
Catholics only who in those dark times thought any means 
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lawful to rid themselves of dangerous enemies. In periods of 
convulsion the fate of parties and kingdoms hangs on individual 
men. When institutions, habits, faiths, fail and are broken, 
persons only are powers, and the destruction of a life is often a 
revolution and a victory. Each side considered the other the 
enemy of the Lord, and Knox was ready with Scripture proof 
to show that when the law could not reach such, the Lord’s 
servants must take the matter into their own hands. 

Ritzio, for the present, as the Pope’s emissary, was the ob- 
noxious person—the wretched Darnley let it be believed, 
(perhaps he believed it himself, and it suited the purpose of the 
rest that the world should believe it,) that Ritzio had touched his 
honour, and therefore Ritzio was to be killed and the Queen’s 
person secured. Not a word of all this was lost to Elizabeth’s 
Ministers. ‘There was not a plot the details of which were not 
sent to them. As we said, in such internecine times the ways of 
statesmen are perplexed and difficult—difficult to find and more 
difficult to judge. But there is something terrible in the atti- 
tude of the English Government towards this unhappy Court of 
Scotland ; hovering over it, watching its struggles with a dreadful 
calmness, till its own turn came.* Mary had suspected the 
English Ambassador of correspondence with “her rebels,” and 
had required him peremptorily to give her his promise that all 


such under-dealings should cease. Randolph’s haughty answer 
did not look like under-dealing. She had threatened, if he did 
not promise, that he should have a guard over him. ‘1 will 


promise nothing,” he said, “either on honour, honesty, word, or 
writing; and for guards to attend me, they shall fare full ill 
unless better and stronger armed than my own servants.” Alas, 
why could not Mary feel how ill she could afford to venture on 
the game which she was playing, when she was forced to endure 
language such as this! And, now, Randolph writes to Leicester, 


in February, 1566 :— 


“ T know the Queen repenteth her marriage. She hateth him and all 
his kin. I know that he knoweth himself, that he hath a partaker in 
play and game with him. I know that there are practices in hand con- 
trived between the father and the son to come by the crown against her 
will. I know that if that take effect which is intended, David, with the 
consent of the King, shall have his throat cut within these ten days. 
Many things grievouser and worse than these are brought to my ears ; yea, 
of things intended against her own person, which, because I think better 
to keep secret than to write to Mr. Secretary, ( speak not. of them but 
now to your lordship.” 


What was intended did take effect, as we know, in the murder 


of the poor David. But Darnley had better have been playing 
his tricks with an untamed tigress than with Mary Stuart. An 
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Italian Secretary might be dispatched without much diffi- 
culty, but it required a bird of another flight than such a poor 
mousing ow! to strike her down when she was towering. 

So far she had played her game in Scotland skilfully and 
successfully. A really sincere Catholic (it would be unjust to 
question it), underneath her seeming toleration, she had been 
watching her time and giving herself heart and soul to the Italian 
cause. If she was personally ambitious, her desires for herself 
were of that large pitch which were coincident with the interests 
of half Europe, and, light as she appeared on the surface, her 
deeper passions had set steadily on this wide world-question. 
Bold, remorseless, and unscrupulous, she persisted, through evil 
and good, by fair means and by foul, in the pursuit of an object 
—the restoration of the Catholic religion in the whole Island of 
Great Britain. How any real religious faith could have existed 
in sincerity in such a person, is a question which would lead us 
far into Ethical Metaphysics. But of the fact there is no doubt 
at all, and she is not the first evidence that with creeds—not the 
Roman Catholic only, but with all whatsoever—which rest the 
salvation of the human soul on anything except or beyond prac- 
tical obedience, whether it be Church system or Sacraments, or 
right belief, or right forms and ceremonies, whatever it be, there 
is a strong under-current of Antinomianism running through 
every one of us which will tend to make our devotion to this 
outside form of religion in the inverse ratio of its influence on the 
conduct. So long as there are two ways of pleasing God, how 
many of us will not find it more agreeable to purchase indulgence 
for our passions by the exactness of our orthodoxy, and 
choose rather to please Him like Jehu by killing Baal’s wor- 
shippers, than by departing from our own sins. We said above, 
if Darnley had been what he was supposed to be—and now we 
have another if. If Mary had been able to held herself con- 
sistently in the same tenour in which she began and in which she 
closed her life, she might have plotted and conspired ; given all 
rein to her intellect to wind among those sinuous intrigues in 
which it so delighted ; and if her course had ended where it did 
end, or even if she had not, as she easily might have, changed 
the whole course of European history, if it had ended in assas- 
sination or on the scaffold, she might have laid a real claim to 
the reputation of martyrdom which, as it is, she receives from 
the Roman Catholics ; and with the unbelieving world she would 
have had anhonourable memory. Devotion to a cause is always 
er a it always demands self-sacrifice and self-restraint, 
and implies something of the heroic. Mary might have had as 
fair a fame as Elizabeth—though Elizabeth’s was the winning 
cause and Mary’s the losing. But underneath Mary there lay 
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an entire wild woman’s passionate nature, unknown, unthought 
of, and uncontrolled, ready waiting to explode. 

In a few more months Darnley was left without a friend and 
without a party. Mary had prevailed on him to deny his con- 
nection with Ritzio’s murder. She never doubted it, but she 
entangled him in a denial of it which earned him the hatred of 
those whom he betrayed, and then, producing the covenant 
for the murder, with his own signature attached to it, she left 
him to digest his shame as he might. The Prince, our James 
the First of inglorious memory, was born, but the father was 
not permitted to have anything to do with his child, and, Mary 
holding aloof and not concealing her disgust with the chain with 
which she had bound herself, Murray, who had returned to 
her after the Ritzio affair, and in whom she again professed to 
feel confidence, proposed to relieve her by a divorce before bad 
erew to worse; again he was at hand as her guardian genius; 
again she listened, but only turned away, and followed her own 
counsels. It is difficult to see what was passing in her mind at 
this time. She pretended that she would go back to France and 
wait there, in a hope that Darnley might come to a better 
mind—a proposal in which no one who knew her could believe 
her sincere, unless there were other feelings struggling in her, 
and it was a faint effort of her better nature crying to her to fly 
from temptation. But the air was growing fearfully electric. 
Randolph writes: “Things cannot go on much longer as they 
are.” She was heard often wishing she was dead, and then on 
the sudden she recalled Morton and Ruthven, who had nothing 
to recommend them to her, except that they were her husband’s 
deadliest enemies. ‘To Murray it seemed all so threatening that, 
as soon as his divorce proposal failed, he withdrew altogether 
and left his sister to go her own way. 

Here are two specimens of what was passing in the middle of 
this year, 1556. The first at Craigmillar, shortly after Bothwell’s 
wound and Mary’s visit to him. This was before Murray was 
gone, and he must have been at Craigmillar, though not taking 
part in this conversation, as is evident from the tenour of it. The 
persons are the Lord of Lethington, the carnal Maitland, as 
Knox called him, and the Queen of Scotland; and the subject 
between them the unhappy so-called King. She had spoken of 
retiring to France, and of her alarm for her son. Maitland’s 
devil tongue whispers that if she will trust them they will find 
the means to quit her of him without prejudice of her son. 

“ But what would my Lord of Murray here present think of 
it,” was suggested. 


“ My Lord of Murray,” says Maitland, “for all he is so scru- 
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pulous as a Protestant as your grace is for a Papist, will look 
through his fingers and say nothing. z 

« Better leave the matter as it is,” answered the Queen, “ till 
God in His goodness find remedy thereto, than that ye pro- 
posing to do me service it may turn possibly to my hurt and 
displeasure.” 

“ Madam,” said Maitland, “let us guide the business among 
us; and your Grace shall see ‘nothing but good and approved by 
Parliament.” 

That day the bond was drawn for Darnley’s death. Sir 
James Balfour drew it; it was signed by Maitland, Bothwell, 
Argyle, Huntly, and the Archbishop of St. Andrews, not by 
Murray, then or after, nor by Morton, though he was executed 
for it. But Mary, her friends say, refused. Alas, is it not a 
fatal complicity to have listened! They knew her temper and 
the meaning of these faint refusals. 

In the autumn, Lindsay, Ruthven, and Morton came back from 
England. They were allowed to return to join in the murder 
if they would join; if they would not (as seems from Bothwell’s 
remonstrance sent in to the King of Denmark in his i imprison- 
ment), that it might be laid to their revenge. Whether it was 
proposed or not “to the others there is no evidence to show, 
but to the dark terrible Morton it undoubtedly was. “ Nur- 
selled in blood and in the shedding of it,” as Cecil described 
him, he was a man worth gaining in such a business ; and, 
high in the confidence of Knox and of the ultras, his counte- 
nance would stand them in good stead in case of danger. But 
Morton, whatever he was, would shed no blood in his own 
private quarrels. Bothwell told him that the Queen approved, 
but he declined believing that without a note under the Queen’s 
hand; and Lethington and Bothwell undertook that he should 
have it. But for once Mary’s prudence saved her; they went 
to Holyrood to see her about it, and returned with answer that 
the Queen would hear nothing about the matter. Another 
refusal, exclaim her advocates, but again, unhappily, a damning 
one. We must follow through this sickening business in close 
detail, for everything depends upon it. If Mary was innocent 
she was ill-used indeed. 

The year was turning now, and it was all bitter winter with 
her internally as well as externally. On the 20th of January 
(the date is important) she wrote to the Archbishop of Glasgow 
of her husband with an animosity which she was at no pains to 
conceal. Inthe same January came the affair with Lutyni, one 
of the Queen’s household, whom Sir William Drury had to 
arrest at Berwick, and on ‘whose person he found evidence that 
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some life-and-death mystery was going forward, of which he 
wrote on the instant to Cecil, though what it was, for the present 
he was unable to discover. And now, as in what follows we 
intend to quote the letters which were found in the celebrated 
casket, it is as well that we should anticipate the story and say 
a few words as to why we receive them as genuine: Mignet has 
condescended to prove them so at the tribunal at which Mary’s 
modern friends have pronounced them forgeries; it is enough 
for us to state—what those who call them forgeries must be pre- 
pared to maintain and to explain away—that the whole of the 
leaders of the Protestant party in Scotland, including John 
Knox, were guilty of a gratuitous forgery in support of an 
accusation of which they had already sufficient evidence; that 
in this forgery, or in conniving at it, the Scotch Parliament, 
who examined the letters in the originals, the clergy, and, last 
of all, the entire Scotch nation, allowed themselves to be im- 
plicated, for they were publicly printed in 1572, and never till 
long after denied. Mary had many friends in the Parliament, 
and there was a long and violent debate as to what should be 
done with her; but no question was raised as to the genuineness 
of the letters (although the objections now urged against them 
are of so obvious a kind that if there is anything in them at all 
they would be obvious to a child), and we are to suppose that 
Mary had no friend living whose ability was equal to suggesting 
any. 

Lord Grange, who afterwards died in her cause, must have 
been implicated in the forgery, if it was one, and yet never, not 
even on the scaffold, dropped a hint of foul play. 

The letters were examined privately by the York Commis- 
sioners, men of the highest rank in England; and one of whom 
was at that very time in secret correspondence with Mary her- 
self; yet neither he nor the other two found anything to urge 
against them. 

For greater security in so grave a cause, the investigation was 
transferred to London and laid before the Queen’s Council. The 
Roman Catholic peers were summoned among the rest, and after 
mature and patient examination, the originals having been care- 
fully compared with letters undoubtedly written in Mary’s hand 
to the Queen of England, they were pronounced unquestionably 
and certainly hers; and, therefore, we are to suppose that the 
leading nobility of England, the ablest lawyers, the bishops, 
Elizabeth herself, and her ministers, all those to whom we may 
say the very security of the Protestant faith was entrusted, and 
who carried England through the worst years of trial it has ever 
known, deliberately united ina fraud without parallel for baseness 
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in all history, while Mary’s own Commissioners, instructed by 
herself, were so infatuated as to neglect the only ground on 
which it was possible for them to stand, and by their own silence 
or evasion to confirm every worst conclusion against her. 

It is a task beyond our patience to argue with persons who 
accept such positions as these as if there was no difficulty in 
them at all. One may say decidedly that there are no historical 
documents of any country, age, or language, which have under- 
gone such an pon and the genuineness of which rests on evi- 
dence so overwhelming. 

It is the end of January, 1567, and in the dull winter weather 
Darnley is lying sick of smallpox at his father’s house, in 
Glasgow—sick in body, and sick in mind too, for the world had 
become but a dismal lonely home for him. The poor “long lad,” 
as Elizabeth called him! It was but two years back when, as 
first prince of the blood, he was flaunting with mace and sword 
at Leicester’s coronetting ; since then he had been mocked with 
the titles of Queen’s husband and King of Scotland; and set to 
walk, as he had been, among such vain shadows, had fallen into 
wild and wicked ways. 

Alas, it would have needed a stronger head than God had 
given poor Darnley to have carried him straight through such 
storms and whirlpools as he had been thrown among; and it 
would go ill with many of us if all the sins into which we had 
fallen before we had turned twenty years were to stand against 
us in everlasting remembrance, if so young we had been pro- 
nounced past hope and to have forfeited our chance of mending. 
His dreams of pleasure had come rapidly to an end, They were 
all flown, and in these sick hours he was learning, as it seems, to 
understand what they had been made of; he had asked himself 
how it was that he had fallen into such neglect and shame; had 
left off blaming others for it, and had began to blame himself, 
epee more than he deserved. It was long since he had seen 

is wife. He heard from time to time the bitter things she said 
of him, and rumours had flitted in about his sick bed of covenants, 
such as he had once signed for another’s murder, now drawn up 
for his own, and offered at least for signature, where least of all 
the sound of such things should have been whispered. Morton 
was at home again, and Ruthven, and dangers on all sides; and 
as soon as he could leave his bed he was going away to France, 
where, in new scenes and with new chances, he might make some- 
thing better out of life than he had made. 

There must have been something true and good in Darnley, or 
he would not have attached such a man as Crawford to him. It 
was the same Crawford who afterwards stormed Dumbarton 
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Castle*, performing feats there of which Wallace might have been 
proud, and it is from his evidence before the Commissioners at 
York that we learn what we are going to tell. Darnley was a 
little better, out of danger, but unable to leave his room. En- 
feebled with illness, he was disturbed with a sudden intimation 
that Mary was coming to see him. He was alarmed ; and sent 
Crawford to ask questions, and, if he could, to excuse him from 
receiving her—an unwise move in him, cowardice being the 
last feeling which a man can afford to betray to a woman. 
“He is afraid,” Mary answered scornfully; “there is no medicine 
against fear ; however, there is no need for any.” Something in 
her manner so struck Crawford that he took her words down 
and noted them. He conducted her to Darnley’s room and there 
left her. It seemed like a visit of affection; she spoke gently 
to him of his faults, gently and with promises of forgiveness ; 
he was young and there were hopes for him, and they both had 
enemies; bitterness had been sown between them; she had come 
of her own accord to make the first move towards a return to 
a kinder feeling. It was very strange, and most unlike Mary. 
Perhaps there was something in the glitter of that deep blue eye, 
perhaps in his feeble convalescence some power of inner sight 
hung about his senses, at any rate she could not reassure him. 
He talked of murders— 


“told sad stories of the death of kings, 
How some were poisoned by their wives, some sleeping killed.” 


There was a plot, he said, against his own life, and he had 
been told that she knew of it, and then he piteously reminded 
her that she was his own flesh and blood. 

Yet her soft words and her soft caresses prevailed with him 
at last; he begged her to forgive him; she promised, and he 
promised for the future; as soon as he was well she was to 
receive him back again, and all was to be as it had been. When 
he could travel, she said they would leave Glasgow together, and 
they would spend a week or two at Craigmillar; and so tenderl 
she left him, promising another visit very soon. When Crawford 
returned, Darnley related to him what had passed. 


‘“‘ What is this Craigmillar plan?” said he. “It is strange; why not 
go to one of your own houses ?” 





* This was in 1571. . . . It was at Dumbarton that the papers were found 
which led to the full detection of Norfolk’s conspiracy. The Archbishop of 
St. Andrews was also taken there, of whom we read with no little satisfaction 
that he was carried thence to Stirling and forthwith hanged; some one 
writing under his body on the gallows :— 

“Cresce diu felix arbor semperque viseto 
Frondibus, que nobis talia poma feras.” : 
I 
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“Tt struck me so,” answered Darnley ; “and I have fears enough. 
May God judge between us. I have her promise only to trust to, but 
I have put myself in her hands, and I shall go with her, though she 
should murder me.” 


So things went in the sick man’s room. Now let us follow 
Mary to her cabinet. She sits down and writes a letter to the 
Earl of Bothwell. “ Being departed,” she tells him, “ from the 
place where she had left her heart, it was easy to be judged 
what was her countenance, seeing she was no more than a body 
without a soul.” She then describes her journey to Glasgow 
and her visit to her husband (very nearly in Crawford’s words), 
and goes on :— 

“T have never seen him carry himself better, or heard him speak so 
well ; and if I had not had proof that his heart is soft as wax, while 
mine is as hard as diamond, whereunto no shot can make breach but 
that which comes from your hand, I would almost have bad pity on him.” 


And there she ends, bidding Bothwell not fear, “for the place 
should hold to the death.” 

The month crept out; she grew anxious; the stake was too 
heavy to venture the chances of a false throw. Again she wrote, 
“Praying the Lord Bothwell to advertise her what he did deli- 
berate to do in the matter he knoweth of upon this point, to the 
end that the one of them may well understand the other, so as 
nothing fail in default thereof.” 

By the end of the month everything had been arranged; and 
on the 30th of January—a fatal day to the Stuarts—the last of 
these sad letters went off on its mournful errand. 

“She was nowgoing,” she writes, “ on her faschious and loathsome pur- 
pose (deliberation odieuse—the translation is Sir Ralph Sadler's, and he 
has thrown his own feeling as well as hers into it), which she did abhor, 
and therein she was doing the office of a traitress. If it were not to 
obey him, she had rather be dead than do it, for her heart did bleed at 
it. She cannot rejoice to deceive anybody that trusteth her; but 
Bothwell may command her in all things, only she bade him have no ill 
opinion of her for that cause, for that he was the occasion of it himself ; 
because for her own particular revenge she would not do it.” 


Unhappy woman! sunk down from her high estate thus foully 
low, her good name gone for ever, her honour stained, her cause 
betrayed, and crown and life and all imperilled in this infatuat- 
ing passion. For she loved this Bothwell—why, it is hard to 
see—but she loved him, “ she would follow him round the 
world,” she said herself, “in a white petticoat, sooner than forsake 
him.” And a dreadful revelation it was to her of the meaning 
and of the power of love. Strange satire on what claims exclu- 
sively the name of human virtue! These ungodly passions call 
out efforts of self-sacrifice to the full as complete as those decent 
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affections which walk orderly in the rule of duty. She who 
would kill her husband would give her own life for her love. 
Perhaps we may take her own words, and she would sooner have 
given her life for him than what she gave—the last wreck of 
her self-esteem. Shakespeare never struck a deeper note than 
that wild prayer of hers, that Bothwell “would not think ill of 
her for what she was doing for him.” So pleads the heart for 
Mary Stuart, if this be indeed the worst of her, clinging still to 
her, in spite of all, though with shame and sorrow. Yes, if it 
were the worst; but there are icy touches in the last act of the 
Darnley tragedy, which shrivel up our sympathies as an April 
frost wind shrivels the young leaves. 

There had been some change in the plan in the last ten days; 
possibly the conveniences at Craigmillar were inferior to those 
at Kirk-of-Field. It was to this place that they carried Darnley 
on the last of January, 1567. There was a villa there of the 
Duke of Chatelherault’s, to which, as a matter of course, his litter 
was being conveyed, when, to their own and to his surprise, the 
bearers were ordered to carry him to a small gloomy house, lying 
detached in the middle of a garden, belonging to a certain 
Robert Balfour, a brother of that Sir James Balfour who, as we 
remember, some few months before, had drawn the bond for the 
murder. 

It is as well to observe the arrangement of this house, of which 
Nelson, one of the chamberlains, who was found unhurt amidst 
the ruins of it, has left us a sufficiently close account. The main 
door opened from the garden, and close to it, inside, there was 
another smaller door at the end of a passage, which led off to a 
detached suite of apartments, contrived fur separate use, like 
those in the Inns of Court. Opening from this passage there 
was a large ground-floor room; at the end of it a staircase, lead- 
ing to a landing, and another room immediately over the other. 
Where the servants’ offices were does not appear, probably in 
some other part of the house. What is principally noticeable is, 
the relative position of the two rooms, and their entire isolation. 
The upper one was for Darnley; Mary was below him, on the 
ground-floor. 

Darnley’s sickness lingered ; he was still unable to leave his 
bed. The winter waned slowly, and the sallow February twi- 
lights were lengthening mournfully out. It was Sunday, the 
tenth of the month. The King heard mass in the morning. His 
religion had been of the vaguest, alternately Catholic and Pro- 
testant, as had suited the interests of those who had the care of 
him; and for himself, he had thought as much about it as young 
self-indulgent men of rank of his age commonly are apt to think. 
But, brought roughly to his senses as he had been, and with the 
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world growing all so dark about him, something of his old les- 
sons was stealing back over him, and, hardly knowing what he 
was, he turned mourning in his prayer to the God which Catholic 
and Protestant alike had told him of. Mary had not left the 
house all day; she had been out of the sick-room but for a few 
minutes ; it was to give certain directions for the alteration of the 
arrangement of the furniture down stairs, and another singular 
order— 

“The Queen,” says Nelson, “ causit tak down the utter door that 
closit the passage towards baith the chambers, and was nothing left to 
stop the passage into the chambers but only the portall dour ;” 


of which Bothwell had a second key. 

Her bed, which was exactly under her husband’s, was to be 
moved away to the other side of the room; the new black 
velvet hangings were to be replaced by others old and worthless ; 
and a valuable counterpane of some fur or other to be taken 
away altogether. She could think of these things at such a time; 
let us consider it. When an ordinary imagination ventures into 
the atmosphere of great crimes, and tries to realize their awful- 
ness, it pictures out and dwells upon the high-wrought passions 
which envelope them—all is gloomy, vast, majestic, terrible. But 
nature is wiser than we, and there is a deeper tragedy, if we can 
read it rightly, in the small thoughts and cares, for which she in 
her real-life dramas can find a place. The night fell down black 
and moonless. Mary returned up stairs and “ promist allsua to 
have bidden there all night ;” and Bothwell came with others, 
with respects and inquiries. There were four came with him: 
one his servant Paris; another a kinsman of his own, a Captain 
Hepburn; and two more, who paid shortly for this night’s work 
upon the scaffold, Hay and Tallo they were called. They had 
brought powder-barrels with them, and while Bothwell was up- 
stairs, they were busy arranging them in the spot which the 
Queen’s late alterations had provided for them, where, till that 
evening, her own bed had stood. By this time it was ten o’clock. 


“Paris passes to the King’s chamber where the King, Queen, the 
Earl of Bothwell, and others, were ; and Paris shows the Earl Bothwell 
that all things were in readiness.” 

“ Then the Queen tak purpose, as it had been on the suddain, and 
departed as she spak to give that mask to Bastian who that night was 
marrit to her servant.” 


She kissed him, and she left him, knowing too well that it was 
the last time—that before morning, those lips she touched so 
lightly would be cold in death. She departed to the lights, and 
the music, and the wedding-ball, at Holyrood. Darnley lay 
painfully on his bed; his page was with him, and Nelson, from 
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the passage outside, heard him repeating the 55th Psalm*. Singu- 
larly, it was one of the Psalms for the English evening service 
of the day, and it is impossible to read it in its fatal appropriate- 
ness without very painful emotion. Mary had played ill her 
part of tenderness, and the shadows of the coming hours were 
stealing over his spirit. 

“My heart is disquieted within me, and the fear of death is fallen 
upon me. 

“ Fearfulness and trembling are come upon me, and an horrible dread 
hath overwhelmed me. 

“ And I said, O that I had wings like a dove, for then would I flee 
away, and be at rest. 
* * * * 

“Tt is not an open enemy that hath done me this dishonour, for then 
I could have borne it. 

“ Neither was it mine adversary that did magnify himself against me, 
for then peradventure I would have hid myself from him. 


“But it was even thou, my companion, my guide, and my own familiar 
friend.” 

We cannot dwell on it. God forgive her and all of us! He 
was found dead under a tree in the garden by the people who 
hurried in after the explosion, with his page at his side; but there 
was no mark of fire on him, and from the situation in which the 
bodies were found, it was conjectured that he had sprung out of 
the window, and had been followed and despatched below. Hep- 
burn had told Bothwell that he did not intend to trust the powder, 
as he had known it so often fail; and Darnley had perhaps fallen 
asleep and had been awoke by the men entering his room. 

But we need not follow this miserable story further. What is 
remarkable is the immediate impression which spread every- 
where, that, if Mary was not cognisant of the murder, she was 
well pleased that it had taken place, and that she would take no 
steps to revenge it. In France, where she had friends, it might 
have been expected some kinder feeling might have shown itself. 
But Catherine knew her pupil, and, even three weeks after, the 
Archbishop of Glasgow wrote to her from Paris, that no one 
there had a doubt of her complicity. The worst opinion which 
could be formed of her she herself did her best to justify, On 
the Wednesday a reward was offered; but no notice was taken 
of the thousand voices which answered it with a charge against 
the Earl of Bothwell. The people paraded the streets of Edin- 
burgh through the night, crying for vengeance upon him; yet 
she did nothing. She did worse than nothing; a fortnight after, 





* Mignet saysthe 65th ; unless the mistake is the Brussels Pirate’s, on 
whose edition we have unfortunately been dependent. The English trans- 
lator has it right. 
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before the month was out, she was off at Lord Seton’s with him, 
amusing herself with archery and pleasure parties. With the 
one exception of Lord Seton himself, the entire party collected 
there consisted of those very noblemen whose fatal signature 
made them all chief accomplices in the murder—Huntly, Argyle, 
Bothwell, and the worthy Archbishop Hamilton. These were 
the present favourites. Well might the Lord of Grange write to 
Bedford, “ whoever is unhonest reigns in this court; God deliver 
them from their evil.” And the signs of the deepening indigna- 
tion of the people showed unmistakeably on her next appear- 
ance in Edinburgh, the very market women calling after her as 
she passed, “God be with your Majesty, if ye be sackless of your 
husband’s death.” 

But it was all lost on the Queen of Scotland. After playing 
so deeply for her prize, she was not going to lose it for the inso- 
lent clamour of a mob, and in three months she was married. 
Bothwell had a wife already, but the ever-ready Archbishop 
made a two days’ business of a divorce for him, and the marriage 
itself was accompanied with every circumstance most disgraceful 
to herself and degrading to the country which had to look on at 
it. Her cause was utterly gone. From the Presbyterians she 
could, of course, expect nothing. Profligacy would not have 
troubled the Guises, but they could not forgive the outrage on 
the world’s opinion, and they could not afford to uphold a person 
who could sacrifice her interests and her faith upon a love fancy. 
Catherine wrote to say that she could have no more to do with 
her; and her letter was indorsed by Cardinal Lorraine. Nor 
was this the worst. It shows what Mary’s party in Scotland 
was, that when Throgmorton came in July to Edinburgh, to 
examine and report on the state of the country, it came out that 
at that very time (Throgmorton refused to believe it, till the fact 
itself was dragged before him) the Archbishop, in behalf of the 
Hamiltons, was making proposals to put the Queen to death. 
Perhaps there was but one person living who retained at that 
time any genuine kind feeling for her, and that one it was her 
curse through life that she could do nothing but detest: it was 
the Queen of England. 

Since the Darnley marriage, there had been but little in- 
terchange of cordialities between them. It could not well 
have been otherwise, cousidering what were Mary’s inten- 
tions in so marrying; but on first hearing of the tragical 
ending of it, Elizabeth came forward with everything which 
was most affectionate and kind. She told Mary openly what 
was said of her, that she winked at the crime, and did not 
intend to punish it. People said this of her; but for her- 
self, she added, “de moy pensez, je vous supplie, que je ne 
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vouldrois qu’une telle pensée residait en mon cceur pour tout l’or 
du monde;” only for her honour’s sake she implored her to re- 
member how much was at stake, and how much depended on 
the way in which she acted. This M. Mignet calls “ the bit- 
terness of reproach and ill-concealed hypocrisy,” an imputation 
of motive which it is difficult to meet, except with a very indig- 
nant rebuke. In answer to this letter, Mary promised to bring 
Bothwell to trial, and the next thing which Elizabeth heard of 
her was, that she had put the castle of Edinburgh into bis hands. 
Forced at last to allow him to be tried, the proceedings were pre- 
cipitated so as to make them a mockery ; yet Elizabeth still re- 
fused to believe that Mary was more than reckless; and four 
days before the trial she wrote again, urging her to put it off; 
telling her that the Earl of Lennox was assured of a combination 
to acquit Bothwell, and imploring her to act straightforwardly, 
to silence the calumnies which were spreading about her. What 
is this but the conduct of a real friend, struggling to think well 
of her, and anxious, of all things, to see her right herself? 

It is unhappily necessary that we should bespeak the patience 
of at least any lady readers under whose eyes these pages may 
fall, while we relate Elizabeth’s conduct. It has been so uni- 
formly assumed that she could not have been acting sincerely 
with the Queen of Scotland, that she must have envied her, must 
have hated her, and therefore must have betrayed her; that when 
she is kind, she is always hypocritical, and everything she says or 
does is interpreted into the result of a steady malevolence, spring- 
ing out of the meanest rivalry. As we find no evidence that, in her 
own lifetime, even her worst enemies suspected her of so miserable 
a feeling, we can only account for the present so general belief 
from the temper of the modern popular historians, who have ex- 
plained her actions according to such principles and ways of 
looking at things as their own experience had made them fami- 
liar with. This is not meant for poor thin satire; it is miserable 
truth. 

It was only through fear of Elizabeth that the marriage was 
not sooner interfered with, and that strong measures were not 
taken to prevent Mary from disgracing herself. Whatever 
Elizabeth’s real feelings were, there can be no question at all 
what the Scotch Calvinists supposed that they were, and that 
even after the mock violence which Bothwell used with Mary, 
and after it had been necessary to keep her by force from placing 
Prince James in his hands, so little hope had any one of them 
that Elizabeth would encourage or even permit active rebellion, 
that Murray had left Scotland in despair, and was trying what 
he could do in Paris; and Kirkaldy of Grange wrote to the Earl 
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of Bedford, that he would give it all up, and leave home and 
country for ever. 

“ The Queen,” he says, “ will never cease till such time as she have 
wrecked all the honest men in this realm. She was minded to cause 
Bothwell to ravish her, to the end that she may the sooner end the 
marriage which she promised him before she caused him to murder her 
husband. There is many that would revenge this murder but that they 
fear your mistress.” 

So thoroughly bad it all was, the Guises were even ready to 
interfere; and the French ambassadors threatened Mary with 
immediate consequences, if the marriage were proceeded with; 
yet so right was Kirkaldy about Elizabeth, that if she had given 
way to her own inclination, the world would have seen her in 
marvellous league with Mary against Murray and Catherine de 
Medicis. 

Randolph describes a morning’s interview. which he had with 
her about it all. She was possessed with a notion that Mary was 
shamefully calumniated about the murder, and bad as the Both- 
well marriage was, and indignantly as she said she abhorred it, 
she did not choose that subjects should take excuse from it for 
insolence or for rebellion. 

“ Notwithstanding her abhorrence, her Majesty doth not like that 
her subjects should by any force withstand that they see her bent unto, 


and yet she doth greatly fear for the young Prince. Her Majesty told 
me also that she had seen a writing from Grange (the letter quoted 
above) to my Lord of Bedford despitefully written against the Queen, 
in such terms as she could not abide the hearing of it. She would not 
that any subject, what causes oever there be proceeding from the Prince, 
or whatsoever her life and behaviour is, should discover that uito the 
world.” 


At last, however, it was not to be borne any longer. Perhaps 
at no time, and in no country, could proceedings like Mary’s 
have been passed by without retribution of some sort or other 
overtaking her at last. Crime produces hatred, and hatred re- 
venge—it is an eternal and inevitable law—and least of all was 
she likely to escape among these fierce Calvinists of John Knox’s, 
men whose very moral sense was stimulated into fanaticism, and 
who had already, too, made more than an experience of successful 
rebellion. 

They tried unsuccessfully to the last to win Elizabeth; they 
told her they were rising, not against Mary, but against Both- 
well, and that Mary was in thraldom. But Elizabeth answered 
sternly, that their Queen had written to her to say that she was 
not in thraldom, but. had consented to all that had passed, and 
therefore the prerogative must not be violated. But probably, 
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before this answer came, it was allover. The Queen and Both- 
well, with a body of about three thousand men, were marching 
on Edinburgh, to put down the sedition; the army of the Kirk 
went out to meet them, and somethiag of the spirit which was in 
them may be conjectured from the standard which they had 
chosen to fight under; on its black massive folds there was 
worked curiously the body of the murdered Darnley lying under 
the tree as he was found, the baby prince kneeling over him, and 
underneath, for a device, “‘ Judge and avenge my cause, O Lord.” 
It was a cause before which the spirit of loyalty quailed and sank. 
The two armies met at Carberry, an hour’s parley followed, for 
the interchange of challenges and expostulations. At the end of 
it, the Queen found herself alone with Bothwell and some sixty 
of his private friends; the rest had melted off the hill like snow. 
It was over; the game was lost; she had played desperately, but 
the stake was forfeited. Bothwell had to ride for his life, and 
Mary, in the long June twilight, was escorted into Edinburgh in 
shameful captivity, with the black “ banner of the Lord” floating 
on before her. 

it is impossible not to admire her bearing in a trial so humili- 
ating. Alone, struck down with all her crimes about her, a young 
woman scarcely twenty-five years old, borne along in the iron 
circle of those grim avengers, and a wild flood of execrating 
people weltering round her; if Mary Stuart had known how to 
fear, her heart would have failed her then. She turned on them 
like a lioness at bay. “Give me your hand, sir,” she said to 
Lord Lindsay, who rode beside her; steel gauntleted, she took it 
in her slender fingers. “ By this hand,” she said, her blue eyes 
glaring fury at him, “I will have your head for this.” It is not 
like the poor, weak, injured sufferer, our imagination has been 
taught to paint her. ‘There was not a fiercer heart behind the 
mail of any warrior there, than was beating in that one woman’s 
breast. 

On the news of this rough treatment of the prerogative, 
Elizabeth burst into high anger. The Earl of Bedford was 
instantly despatched to the frontier with all the available troops, 
and Throgmorton was sent direct to Edinburgh, to express her 
feelings about it,and demand immediate explanation. But matters 
were already past explanation, either to Elizabeth or to any one. 
Mary was at Lochleven a fast prisoner, the casket had been 
found, and, though there had been no moral doubt of her guilt 
before, there was now conclusive evidence. Throgmorton wrote 
in despair,—* It is public speech,” he says, “among all the 
people, that their Queen hath no more privilege to commit murder 
nor adultery, than any other private person, neither by God’s 
law, nor by the law of this realm.” 
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The ultra party, among whom were Morton, John Knox, 
and the clergy generally, were now urgent that she should be 
brought to a public trial and executed. The threat of this, 
and its apparent imminence, for the first time alarmed her; and 
in July, with a mental reservation that it should be invalid 
against her, as extorted by violence, she signed an abdication 
of the throne in favour of her son. But Throgmorton was not 
sent from England to look on quietly at such proceedings as 
this. Immediately on his arrival, finding the victorious party 
cared nothing either for his threats or for his entreaties, he had 
gone to Lochleven, and in Elizabeth’s name had told the Queen 
of Scots, that at first his mistress had determined to hold no 
further communication with her, to express her horror that no 
steps had been taken to prevent the murder, and her shame at 
the marriage. But the rebellion of the nobles had softened 
her feelings. Whatever had been Mary’s conduct, it did not 
become subjects to assume the sword, and she was now ready 
to restore her to liberty, only making one condition, that she 
should give up Bothwell; and imploring her, for God’s sake, to 
come forward with some answer or other to the abominable 
things which were said of her. 

But Mary would not hear of giving up Bothwell, would not 
answer, would not do anything. Elizabeth hesitated. If she 
made a condition, it seemed as if it ought to be observed ; but 
then came the news of the extorted abdication, and she could 
not contain herself any longer. It is quite clear that she did 
not believe a word of the worst charge against the Queen of 
Scotland. In vain Cecil and Leicester implored her to let 
matters alone and not interfere. She would hear nothing; and 
she declared that “she would make herself a party against the 
rebels, to the revenge of their sovereign, and as an example to 
all posterity.” 

Throgmorton was to communicate this imperious threat. The 
Earl of Morton listened, and then coolly told him, that if Bed- 
ford crossed the frontier, it would be the signal for Mary’s 
death—not a hand in the country would be raised to save her. 
In proof of this he showed him the proposal of which we spoke 
above, which within forty-eight hours he had received from the 
Hamiltons, suggesting her execution, as the simplest solution 
of their difficulties. And he showed him further certain pro- 
mises, which (so strangely parties had changed sides) had been 
sent to him from the Queen-Mother of France, to the effect that 
she would imprison Mary for life in a French convent, and give 
him all help to enforce her deposition. This would, indeed, 
have placed Elizabeth in an impracticable position. As things 
were, it was impossible for her efficiently to serve Mary, and 
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with a bad grace she yielded to her minister, and recalled Bed- 
ford. 

And now all eyes were turned to Murray. He had been in 
France during all this. Like Elizabeth, he had refused to 
believe in his sister’s guilt. It was only as he was preparing to 
return to Scotland that he was shown what appeared decisive 
evidence of it. Murray never did anything in a hurry; he 
travelled back at his leisure, passing through London on his 
way, where he had an interview with the Queen. She insisted 
that he should join her in forwarding Mary’s restoration; but 
after what he had seen he could not undertake anything of the 
kind. Elizabeth was exceedingly angry, Murray grew only 
more cold and impracticable, and she dismissed him in high 
displeasure ; but he reached Scotland without having at all made 
up his mind, and then for the first time he was shown the 
originals of the fatal letters. There was no more to be said. 
The assembly offered him the regency, and implored him to 
accept it. Murray said he must first see his sister, and there 
must have been fears of his constancy, as attempts were made to 
prevent it. But he was determined to go; and Throgmorton 
wrote to England, that there was no doubt that he was acting 
“in full faith and true affection towards her.” He rode off to 
Lochleven, and we owe to Throgmorton an account of the 
remarkable interview which followed. He was introduced into 
her presence, and remained with her four hours, unable to speak 
a word. There she was—his own father’s child and _ his 
queen. Queen of France, Queen of Scotland, and to be Queen 
of England, what had not fortune done for her! And now 
what was she? In vain for five years he had watched over her 
as a father might; with small thanks to him, and in spite of 
him, she had gone her own bad way, and, deposed and degraded, 
she had made her name infamous through all time as a mur- 
deress and adulteress. He could not trust her. He knew her 
too well. Humble as she seemed as she sat there, he knew that 
she had learnt nothing, and repented of nothing, except of 
having failed. What could he say to her ? 

In the evening, after vague confessions and wild prayers to 
him to speak to her, even if it were to tell her the very worst, 
he broke silence; “ More,” Throg morton says, “like a ghostly 
confessor than as a counsellor.” 


* He set her up a glass 
Where she might see the inmost part of her.” 


The Darnley marriage, so wretchedly desired and still more 
wretchedly detested—the murder, and the mock trial, and the 
second marriage—her obstinate clinging to it—and, last of all, 
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the dreadful witness against her, “in her own hand written,” on 
which any day she might be brought to trial, with but one issue 
of it possible. Mary threw herself before him, beseeching him 
to save her; she desired nothing except to be spared that, and 
Murray was her only refuge. Murray told her sternly to seek 
a refuge with God, and so left her—artfully for his own pur- 
poses, as Fraser Tytler thinks, working on her fears, with no 
motive but his own ambition, to induce her of her own accord 
to make over the supreme power of Scotland to himself. The 
next morning he carried out the same insidious policy; in the 
night he appeared to have softened towards her. He promised to 
save her life; but he warned her that if she attempted to escape, 
if she intrigued with the Queen of France or of England (he 
knew Elizabeth’s feelings), or if she persisted in a correspond- 
ence with Bothwell, it would be all over with her—neither he 
nor any one could protect her. For the present she must 
remain where she was; her liberty was out of the question till 
she had given them better reason to trust her. 

It was Mary’s misfortune, says Mr. Tytler, that she was the 
creature of generous impulse. In an overflow of weakness and 
affection (Mignet echoes all this trash) she herself begged her 
brother to undertake the regency. “ By this means,” said she, 
“my son shall be preserved, my realm well governed, and I in 
safety.” The false Murray had gained his purpose by betraying 
her nobleness and confidence. ‘ At length he accorded unto her 
his acceptation,” and “requiring the Lords Lindsey, Ruthven, 
and Lochleven to treat the Queen with gentleness, with liberty, 
and with all good usage, he took his leave of her.” .. . “ And 
then began a new fit of weeping, which being appeased, she 
embraced him very lovingly, kissed him, and sent her blessing 
to the prince, her son, by him.” 

Such was the scene at Locbleven, and such is the received 
interpretation of it. One cannot but be surprised at the reck- 
lessness with which it is all delivered. Fascinated with Mary, 
these writers speak of her as an injured saint, even in spite of 
the actions which they acknowledge. She is always free, 
trusting, generous, and noble; and whoever is in opposi- 
tion to her is full of all bad passions, all selfishness, all 
baseness, all gratuitous malevolence. Murray, in his lifetime, 
passed as a good man; a man whom all parties reverenced and 
all sought to gain. His private life was unblemished by a spot. 
In his regency Holyrood House “ was ordered more like to a 
conventicle than to a Royal Palace.” Oh, but he was am- 
bitious, and he was hypocritical—so easy it is to dirt a noble 
man with epithets. Ambition! Was it so blessed a thing, 
then, to take the vein of poor sick Scotland in the birth- 
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throes of a new era, and in the death-struggles of an old 
—with unresting treason to hold down with one hand, and 
fanatic anarchy with the other—to be at once marked for the 
hatred of all bad men living, with murder dogging his every 
step, as he well knew, and as in two brief years he proved? 
And is his good name to be now tamely given over a prey 
to every wretched whimperer over the misfortunes of unhappy 
Mary? 

The question which Murray had to answer, in the name 
of the Scottish nation, was, whether a person who had been 
guilty of the crimes of which Mary Stuart had been guilty, 
was any longer to be permitted to remain on the throne of 
a kingdom—the supreme executor of justice and fountain 
of order and law? Such was the question, and it is the 
same which now divides our judgments. Happily for us, 
however, in these days differences remain only for the foolish 
jangling of opinion. No one doubts that if occasion for 
action were unhappily to arise, whatever our words are now, ac- 
tion would be prompt and decisive. Such a change has passed 
over us. It is not easy for us to realize the feelings towards roy- 
alty which Murray had to encounter: He had to fight the battle 
when there was danger in it; when “divinity” did really seem 
to “shrine a king,” and royalty of any sort was held so high a 
thing that even “ the devil,” it could be said, “ should be some- 
time honoured for his burning throne.” Constitutional solu- 
tions of such difficulties may be far more orderly and respect- 
able; yet, perhaps, they have been only made possible by those 
other earlier ones which were not constitutional at all. 

On that common speech of the Scotch people, that “ princes 
have no more licence to commit murder nor adultery than any 
other person,” there is no difference even of opinion; the ques- 
tion is only of responsibility. Indeed, it may be said, that they 
must accept all consequences of their high place; and that crime 
in Princes, being where they are for the punishing of crime, 
is of as far more evil example, and as far more monstrous, than 
crime in subjects, as they in their place are raised above sub- 
jects. Only, say the vindicators of Divine right, the source of 
the law cannot be tried by the law, but is only answerable to 
God. Yet, perhaps, God, and not the sovereign, is the source 
of law, and others, besides the sovereign, are God’s commis- 
sioners in executing it. There is not a wretched felon at the 
criminal bar but is answering to God there, as well as answering 
to man. Buta problem which has received its practical answer 
from the beginning of all history, is not to be argued on @ 
priori theories. Crime, injury, revenge, hang together in indis- 
soluble sequence. We can modify the form, so much nature 
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gives to us, but the substance is from everlasting to everlasting. 
Where justice cannot reach, the dagger can; and the alternative 
is but between the old assassination and the modern judicial 
tribunal. God will not tolerate crimes or criminals in this 
world ; and as we do not hesitate, when the wrong lies between 
subject and subject, to prefer such ordering of a kingdom as 
delivers the murderer over to the law, to those ruder methods 
which left him to the avenger of blood, so we cannot doubt 
that when of two ways one is inevitable, open judgment or 
secret vengeance, which of these two ought to be preferred. 

The intention of bringing Mary to trial had saved her from im- 
mediate punishment. The authority of Murray and the fear of 
Elizabeth this time sheltered her from trial. It was a weakness 
which she taught them both to regret. Mary was not a person 
to believe any one could mean well with her who crossed her 
inclination; and one year of Murray’s stern intolerance of 
oppression and lawlessness sufficed to restore her the alle- 
giance of the haughty northern lords, to whom government was 
detestable exactly as it was strong. The Calvinist Regent 
respected neither high nor low, punishing guilt alike in the 
noble or the peasant; and Mary’s liberty was soon all that was 
wanted to make her a rallying point for the disaffection of half 
the kingdom. She escaped, fought a battle, and lost it, and a 
fortnight after she had left Lochleven she was a fugitive in 
England. 

A sovereign lady flying from the treason of her subjects, 
and throwing herself on the hospitality of a sister queen, her 
nearest kinswoman, and whose heir she was—flying to her for 
protection, and finding instead of a protector an unfeeling 
tyrant, who imprisoned her for nineteen years, and then flung 
her to a cruel death—this is the picture which poets and his- 
torians have never been weary of drawing for us. It has been 
the stain on the fame of Elizabeth. Even those who think 
worst of Mary, insist that Elizabeth’s injustice gave her all 
right to use any means to free herself. The eagerness with 
which all this has been insisted on has occasionally embarrassed 
its advocates. For this imprisonment is described as one act in 
a long series of injuries which had commenced with Elizabeth’s 
accession; and there has naturally, therefore, been a difficulty 
in explaining how the Queen of Scotland came to be so infa- 
tuated as to choose England for a refuge when the world was 
open to her. 

Now, it is quite certain that she chose England because she 
expected a better welcome there than in any other country; Eliza- 
beth had written to congratulate her on her escape; to stay in 
Scotland was certain death; in France, where she had been threat- 
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ened with a convent, her reception would be more than doubtful ; 
while Elizabeth was, perhaps, the only person living who still 
resolutely disbelieved her complicity in Darnley’s murder. She 
looked with confidence, therefore, for warm reception and warm 
assistance ; and she had crossed the border with a promise to 
her friends, that before a month they might expect her back 
again in force. 

Nor was the Regent any more doubtful than his sister what 
the first impulse of Elizabeth would be. Instantly that Mary 
was in England, he despatched his secretary to London, de- 
claring that he and Morton were ready to appear in person to 
justify what they had been forced to do; and to “enter him- 
self prisoner in the Tower of London if he did not prove her 
guilty in the death of her husband.” A cruel thing for a brother 
to be forced into, and one of which it is easy to be eloquently 
abusive; and yet the one alternative which lay before him was 
to betray the country on which he was at that time supreme 
governor, called to be so, as he believed, by the providence of 
God—to betray the people committed to him into a dreadful 
civil war—by throwing a mock shield over the reputation of 
one bad woman. ‘ 

Murray’s secretary must have crossed a despatch of Elizabeth’s 
to himself, summoning him to appear and answer for himself; 
and as urgent business forced him to delay in coming, another 
message, more peremptory, followed, that if he did not appear 
at once, in person or by commissioner, she would send Mary 
over the border with an army. 

It was now that, for the first time, copies of the casket letters 
were laid before Elizabeth. She still would not believe them 
genuine, and she wrote to the Queen of Scots to say so; but pub- 
licly received, as she knew them to be, and as nothing which Mary 
could do to persuade the world that they were genuine had been 
wanting in her conduct, it was necessary that they should be 
publicly looked into. She summoned the Regent to prove 
them, without a doubt that the exposure would be not of Mary 
but of themselves, and the condition of their failure was to be 
the restoration of the Queen. But Mary was in no haste for 
any such examination; she pretended that it was putting her 
upon her trial; and that her Sovereign Majesty would be de- 
graded by her being placed in any such position. For her 
own conduct she was only answerable to God, and if Elizabeth 
would not help her, she claimed her freedom, that she might 
seek it elsewhere. To have let Mary go was to bring the Duke 
of Alva into Scotland: it was the restoration by the Catholic 
powers of a princess whose name was uncleansed from the darkest 
crimes; with, behind it, interminable vistas of strife, misery, and 
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discord, first for Scotland and next for England, as far as human 
foresight could look, inevitable. Elizabeth could in no case per- 
mit it. If it was just that Mary should be restored, she would 
restore her herself, but she could not have a Spanish army on 
the frontier ; and if Mary was guilty, the throne was no place for 
her. It may be said, Elizabeth was no judge of this. Mary 
was not a subject of hers; and whatever her opinions might be, 
she had no business to interfere—an argument which it will be 
possible to meet when we know something of the abstract 
right and wrong which determine the actions of sovereign powers. 
When such mighty interests depend on the conduct of one 
person as then depended on that of Elizabeth, there is com- 
monly some responsibility with it, and those who shout loudest 
against interference on the people’s side would have seen no 
injustice in her interference on the Queen’s. But if they will 
press the letter of the law, then let them press it, and on their 
own conditions Elizabeth was merciful. Mary had claimed 
her crown. As soon as the excommunication should fall there 
was not a Catholic in England who would not regard Mary as 
his lawful sovereign. Was this a person to be allowed to go 
abroad and organize European invasions ? 

Rival claimants of thrones are not commonly dealt gently 
with ; nor is it desirable that they should be, considering what 
civil war is. The leaders in political conspiracies, no matter 


what they are, are the very last persons that governments may 
pardon ; our moral estimate of them may vary infinitely; but if 
they fail, they have no right to look for anything but the very 
worst. Revolutions, even when vast interests are at stake, are 
not things to play with, and to trifle in them is as reckless a 


piece of wickedness as man can be guilty of. If there were 
nothing else against Mary than this claim of hers, it is mere 
idle talk to clamour that she was not an English subject. 
Elizabeth was dealing faithfully with her, if she could have 
believed it, or if her cause was one which could prosper with 
any faithful dealing. If the charges against her turned out 
false, she would be restored to Scotland; if true, she was still 
heiress of England, with noble fresh chances before her, if she 
— to deserve them; at any rate, whether true or false, 
lizabeth’s first duty was to secure herself and her country from 
Mary’s treason, and already she had too good reason to suspect 
her. Mary had come to England in June. She was not a per- 
son to hesitate when there were opportunities of intrigue, and, 
finding a new field open, she at once plunged into it. Nor, 
indeed, was it altogether new; years before, as we saw, she 
had been throwing out golden feelers there with the money of 
the King of Spain. Elizabeth heard at once of some of her 
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doings, and wrote to complain. Mary must bear witness 
against herself, true Stuart as she was, and true in nothing 
else. 

In her answer to these complaints, dated the 8th of October, 
she writes :— 

“ Madam, since I have been in your country, I will defy the world to 
say that I have offended you in deed or word ; confiding implicitly in 
you, wherein, I am sure, you will not find yourself deceived.” 


And yet here is a letter, dated a fortnight earlier, to the 
Queen of Spain :— 

“T will tell you one thing, by the way, that if the King, your lord 
and brother, were at peace, my misfortunes might be of service to 
Christendom, for my coming to this country has caused me to make ac- 
quaintance by which I have learnt so much of the state of things here, 
that if I had ever so little hope of succour elsewhere I would make ours 
the reigning religion, or perish in the attempt. The whole of this part 
(Yorkshire) is entirely devoted to the Catholic faith ; and with the right 
that I have, for this reason in my favour, I could easily teach this Queen 
what it is to intermeddle and assist subjects against princes. She tries to 
make me appear guilty of what I am unjustly accused of. God be 
praised, I have gained the hearts of a great many good people of this 
. country since my coming, so that they are ready to hazard all that they 
possess for me and my cause.” 


What was to be done with such a woman—who would keep 
no faith except when it suited her convenience, and whose indo- 
mitable spirit could neither be crushed nor gained, except at the 
price of what could not be given it—its own way? 

The trial came on. Murray wrote again and again to her, 
imploring her to spare him the necessity of showing the letters 
by confirming her abdication. When Elizabeth came to know 
better where the truth really lay, she, too, joined in entreating 
her; but it was no use. Mary saw their reluctance, and laid 
her plans in a confidence in their generosity, Her commis- 
sioners were instructed to refuse all concessions, but to prevent, 
not meet investigation. As soon as it was clear that it would 
be proceeded with, they proposed a compromise. Elizabeth 
told them that at that stage of the proceedings a compromise 
would be fatal to Mary’s honour. It was still open to her 
to abdicate. In that case everything would be dropped. 
But Mary had seen another game opening before her in Eng- 
land; she still trusted (as the event proved, with sufficient 
grounds) to Elizabeth’s unwillingness to disgrace the honour of 
a Sovereign. She withdrew her commissioners, and contented 
herself with protesting against further proceedings. Buta pro- 
test like this of course could not put an end to the trial of Mur- 
ray. He produced the letters reluctantly, being, to the last, 
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willing to exhaust every other means, They were examined by the 
Privy Council with the result which we have already spoken of; 
but Elizabeth had first bound the Lords of the Council to se- 
crecy, and she had no intention of allowing the contents of papers 
so disgraceful to transpire to the world. The day after they 
had sent in their report, she declared that ‘‘ Mary could not be 
restored, that she must remain in England, and that the whole 
affair should be buried in oblivion.” Mary had not miscal- 
culated ; after another fruitless attempt to prevail on her to 
resign quietly, the Queen of England declared the investigation 
at anend. Cecil, in her name, pronouncing in the way of sen- 
tence words to the following effect :—‘ That as to Murray, and 
his adherents, she was of opinion that nothing had as yet been 
brought forward against them which impaired their honour or 
allegiance ;” while, on the other hand, ‘‘ There had been no- 
thing sufficiently proven nor shewn by them against the Queen, 
their Sovereign, whereby the Queen of England should conceive 
or take any evil opinion of her gude sister for anything yet 
seen.” A sentence which Fraser Tytler calls the most absurd 
in all history. And, indeed, it is absurd on any other hypo- 
thesis, except that Elizabeth was really sincere in doing the best 
for Mary which the circumstances could allow: on that hypo- 
thesis it is not absurd at all. She could not restore her; she 
could not set her free; but she would not disgrace her. If the 
whole truth had been then publicly told, Mary’s chance of suc- 
ceeding to the English throne would have been as utterly swept 
away as her chance of recovering that of Scotland; and when 
shortly after the French and Spanish ambassadors ventured a 
faint request for her liberty, Elizabeth was able to tell them, 
that she had concealed matters which, if published, would 
have overwhelmed Mary with infamy, and so utterly disgraced 
her, that for very shame neither Catholic nor Protestant could 
ever again lift hand in her cause. 

On the 2lst of December, immediately after the trial, she 
wrote herself to Mary. What more kind or genuine or gene- 
rous she could have written it is hard to say. 

** As we have been very sorry of long time for vour mishaps and great 
troubles, so find we our sorrow now doubled in beholding such things 
as are now produced against you to prove yourself cause of all the same. 
Our grief herein is also increased in that we did not think at any time 
to have seen or heard such matters of so great appearance and moment 
to charge and condemn you. Nevertheless, both in friendship, nature, 
and justice, we are moved to cover these matters ;” 
at any rate till such time as, if any answer were possible, Mary 
would condescend to give it. 

And again, on the 31st of March, after repeated letters, in 
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which the Queen of Scots had endeavoured to convince Eliza- 
beth of her love for her, declaring that she felt for her as for an 
elder sister, and valued her friendship above all things, and on 
the strength of these feelings complained that her sister had been 
publishing hard things against her, Elizabeth, although she 
knew well enough how Mary had been showing her love to her 
since she had been in England, yet was contented calmly to 
reply— 

“ That since her unsatisfying answers she had hushed up the case and 
never meddled with it since.” “ All parties,” she told her, “‘ were now at 
rest in Scotland, and after years of anarchy they were at length peaceful 
and contented.” 


And she concluded with words which, as it appears to us, she 
must have written directly from her heart with the fullest con- 
sciousness of sincerity. 


“T thank God I have not been left to stumble, much less to fall, against 
you; and, with a clear conscience, I call on Him to witness, who will 
be my judge, if I have not gone openly on my way without feints.” 


And now, if we consider the sort of penalties which the 
sense of mankind has declared, and always declares, to be due 
to crimes such as those of which Mary Stuart had been indu- 
bitably guilty, it really cannot be considered that the measure 
which was dealt out to her was so severe as to give her claims 
on our commiseration. For it was no more than this—to remain 
quietly, in all ease and splendour, at the castle of an English 
nobleman, with all liberty and all indulgence out of doors and 
in, with no restriction on her correspondence, and none upon her 
pleasure—to remain quietly, only till she had recovered a confi- 
dence which Elizabeth was longing to restore to her ; with oppor- 
tunities of beginning life anew, with clear ground and clear 
new magnificent prospects, if she could only bring herself to 
deserve them. This, at least, is the light in which it appears to 
us. To M. Mignet it appears in a very different light indeed. 
As a specimen of his style, both of thought and writing, take 
the following, as his summing up at the point of the history at 
which we have arrived :— 


“Quant 4 Marie Stuart, elle resta prisonniére en Angleterre. Eliza - 
beth non seulement ne l’assista point contre ses sujets, comme elle |’avait 
offert, mais ne lui rendait pas méme la liberté dont elle n’aurait jamais 
du la priver. Sans respect pour les régles de la justice, et les droits de 
lhospitalité, comme pour les prérogatives des couronnes, elle n’avait pas 
craint d’emprisonner une suppliante, et de mettre en jugement une reine. 
Elle n’avait été sensible ni a la confiance de la fugitive, ui aux priéres de 
la parente, ni a l’affliction de la femme, ni a l’honneur de la souveraine. 
Marie Stuart, 4 son tour, n’avait plus aucun ménagement a garder envers 
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Elizabeth. Arrétée avec perfidie, diffamée avec haine, retenue avec 
iniquité, il lui était permis de tout entreprendre pour se rendre libre. 
Elle ne manqua point de la faire.” 


We cannot praise these “ rounded periods,” at any rate in a 
historian. The temptation of choosing words for their poise 
and euphony is apt to make literal truth suffer sadly in the 
shaping. However, to such persons as have a taste for it, we 
beg to offer this, which if not absolutely true, is a good deal 
truer than what we have quoted from Mignet :— 


“ As for Mary Stuart, she remained in England. Elizabeth not only 
refused to surrender her to be tried under the laws which she had 
violated, but she did not even submit her to a restraint which would 
have disabled her from a repetition of her crimes. Disregarding alike 
the demands of justice, the peace of her subjects, and the safety of her 
own person, she did not hesitate to throw a shield over a murderess, and 
to keep a rival claimant of her crown in the heart of her kingdom. 
Mary Stuart had violated her hospitality, had tampered with her subjects, 
had done dishonour to the royal blood of England; and she was reckless 
enough to put faith in promises which had been repeatedly and per- 
fidiously broken. She sheltered her from a punishment which she had 
deserved. She maintained her in a credit which she had forfeited. She 
continued her a kindness which she abused. Was it likely that Mary 
would fail to use the opportunities which her own unjustifiable lenity 
persisted in affording her ?” 


The remaining eighteen years which Mary lived present 
features singularly uniform. So far she had profited by the 
past, that she could now keep her personal passions subordinate 
to her larger purposes; and she fell into no more love scrapes, 
except where love could be made politic. Her interests were 
coincident with the interests of Catholicism, and it suited the 
interests of the Catholics to forget the misdoings of a paren 


whose situation could be so useful to them. Universally acknow- 
ledged as heiress to the crown of England, and after Elizabeth’s 
excommunication acknowledged through Catholic Europe as 
its lawful possessor, her position filled the world with a romantic 
sympathy for her; and the struggle between the two faiths, at 
the moment when it was fiercest and hottest, centred in the for- 
tune of Mary. 

The Protestants of Navarre were to fall with Elizabeth ; 
Flanders, Don John of Austria said, could only be conquered 
in London; and Mary was able to throw off the painful past, 
and to persuade herself that in her later schemes she was fighting 
the Church’s battle. Her energy never flagged. The kindness of 
Elizabeth, except in the intervals when conspiracies were known 
to be ripening, put no check on her correspondence, which 
covered the world. Her funds were ample; for she had her 
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French dowry all at her own disposal, the Sheffield expenses 
being paid out of the English treasury. Philip, too, gave 
her vast sums; and the organization of the Jesuits provided her 
with the ablest ministers of conspiracy to be found in Europe. 
And the result of all this was, that the history of her imprison- 
ment is a history of a succession of plots to have Elizabeth 
despatched, and in the confusion to bring the Duke of Alva, 
or Don John of Austria, or the French, into England. One 
after another she shaped her schemes, entangling Tiecioods of 
gallant gentlemen in her service. One after another they ex- 
ploded without effect; Mary’s share in them demonstrated by 
the clearest evidence; her punishment expected abroad and 
demanded at home; yet prevented from falling on her by 
Elizabeth. 

So skilfully the first great rising had been planned, that if it 
had taken effect as she intended, or if the Duke of Norfolk’s 
energy had been equal to her own, Mignet thinks it would have 
succeeded. The Earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland 
were to rise in the north; Norfolk in the south and south- 
east; while Alva was to land, with twelve thousand men, either 
at Yarmouth or at Southampton. -Alva was quite alive to the 
danger of the enterprise, but he was ready for it; only, he says, 
(the easy naiveté with which he writes it to Philip is not a little 
remarkable) the Queen must first be got rid of—a purpose for 
which one of his own people was sent to London, under pretence 
of a diplomatic commission, and therefore with a safe conduct. 
But rebellion had bad luck. The north rose prematurely, and 
Alva would not risk help to a mutilated enterprise. 

Those “ good gentlemen,” whom she boasted to the Queen of 
Spain that she had gained, were ready, so far as their lives went, 
to risk them for her—and they risked them, and lost them b 
hundreds on the scaffold. It was proposed at that time to mals | 
Mary. We learn from Leicester—“ How effectually all the 
Council of England then dealt with her Majesty for justice to be 
done on that person—how the Great Seal of England was then 
sent, and thought just and meet upon the sudden with execution.” 
But Elizabeth interposed and saved her—saved her only to play 
her next card in the same game. Murray’s murder made an 
— in Scotland in 1570. It had had two years’ breathing 
time; but she found means to unchain the devil of civil war 
again there. She got Elizabeth at last excommunicated ; and 
prevailed on Philip and on Charles of France to sink their dif- 
ferences in a common league against her. The next year the 
Norfolk affair exploded ; and he, too, had to go to the scaffold. 
Once more the Privy Council—again with fatal proof of Mary’s 
complicity—the Houses of Parliament, and the whole Bench of 
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Bishops, implored Elizabeth to save the country, and execute 
her. In vain. Her answer was touching—“Can I put to 
death the bird,” she said, “that, to escape the pursuit of the 
hawk, has fled to me for protection?” As Elizabeth would do 
nothing, the Parliament thought to act for themselves, and 
passed a unanimous vote, cutting the Queen of Scots off from 
the succession; but the Queen, in her imperious way, at once 
dismissed them, forbidding them evermore to approach the sub- 
ject—conclusive enough, one would think, as to her real feelings 
for Mary. In the meantime the Catholics were showing that 
they were not choice in their means, and Elizabeth might well 
prepare herself. In 1570 Murray had been murdered; in 
August, 1572, just after Norfolk’s execution, came St. Bar- 
tholomew. Cecil had previously been down at Chatsworth to 
try whether there was any chance of being able to let Mary 
go; but he had only been met with duplicity and defiance. 
Then came out the conspiracy, which of course made further 
negotiating out of the question. There is a letter, or a frag- 
ment of one, extant, dated just after the Duke of Norfolk’s 
execution, and it reads like the most genuine piece of Mary 
which she has left us—pride, rage, disappointment; but a fixed 
determination to stand at bay and die game. 

**] am resolved to die and have grace and mercy of God alone, who, 
by His goodness, made me a free and sovereign princess, I am deter- 
mined ; and I will have none of der pardons. She may take my life, 
but not the constancy which Heaven has produced and fortified in me. 
I will die Queen of Scotland.” 

She would have been in no danger, however, except for St. 
Bartholomew ; but with so terrible an evidence of the temper 
in which the Catholics were, Elizabeth felt that she had no right 
to run any more risks. Twice, at least, since she had been in 
England, Mary had forfeited her life under every circumstances 
of treachery. In the September following the massacre she 
announced that she would withdraw her shield; and here, we 
think, is the one thing which we have any reason to regret in 
the later treatment of Mary, that what at this moment was 
intended was not carried into execution. Bad as had been her 
doings in England, in her own country they had been infinitely 
worse; and it was decided that she should be sent back thither 
to answer there for her husband’s murder. Killigrew was sent 
to Scotland by Cecil, and it was arranged between him, as repre- 
sentative of Elizabeth, Morton, and Lord Mar, who was then 
Regent. The Assembly and the clergy were to be summoned, 
and in their presence she was to be publicly tried and after- 
wards publicly executed—by far, as it appears to us, the most 
wholesome termination of the tragedy. The Divine vengeance 
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would then have overtaken her in the direct form of punishment 
for her greatest crime, instead of lingering out uncertainly for 
years, and falling at last with an ambiguous stroke, which 
admitted of being distorted into a martyrdom. It was not to 
be, however. The sudden death of the Earl of Mar made it 
impossible for the moment, and Elizabeth had relented before 
another opportunity had offered itself. 

Mary’s retrospect, it might now be thought, whatever might 
be her views for the future, would have been enough to sadden 
her. Not for the dangers, perhaps, which she had herself escaped ; 
nor for the unavailing guilt in which she had involved herself; 
but at least for the trouble which she had brought on others. 
Hundreds of gallant gentlemen were lying low in bloody graves, 
who, but for her, might have been still sunning themselves in 
prosperous life. And one there was whom she had pretended that 
she loved, the highest English subject, whom she had first en- 
tangled in apostacy, and then in treason; and he had had to lay 
down his head remorsefully on Tower Hill. But it is not the 
least sad feature in the Queen of Scots, that it was all nothing 
to her; she was without feeling either for friend or enemy. 
Fearless for herself, and reckless for them, no sufferings either 
of her own or of any other cost her a really uneasy hour. This 
last danger having blown by, and for the present no fresh open- 
ing presenting itself, she employed herself in arranging her 
affairs, and in careful study of the various English factions. In 
the management of her property, she showed a real genius for 
finance. She knew the value of useful servants, and we find 
her not forgetting among her pensioners the Hamilton of Both- 
wellhaugh, who had shot her brother; and Jord Adam Gordon, 
who had burnt Lady Forbes, and all her household, in Towie 
Castle. Her vacant hours she amused with writing sonnets to 
the birds or clouds; ordering new Paris dresses, and feeding her 
poodles and Barbary fowl, loving them, as she says, very dearly; 
but only afraid that they would die of plethora. To Elizabeth she 
sent off periodic letters, imploring her not to listen to the slander 
of her enemies, and to believe that she did nothing but love her ; 
occasionally, as the season of the year suited, throwing in dashes 
of religious sentiment; and so weak Elizabeth was with her, that 
a few quiet months were always enough to give her fresh hopes, 
and to set her looking again for means to set her free. 

Mary, however, had not so tamed the natural devil in her, but 
that it would break out sometimes with the old recklessness. 
Though it cost her her life she could not resist the temptation 
to a sarcasm. 

When Cecil came down to Chatsworth with conditions, the 
first was the old one—a formal surrender of her claim to the 
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English crown during the lifetime of Elizabeth or issue of her 
body. Mary insisted on the insertion of the word “ lawful” 
before issue. Elizabeth was not pleased, naturally, but con- 
sented at last that it should stand “ issue by a lawful husband.” 
And Mary would have been free if a fresh plot had not been 
discovered at the moment. Another time she deliberately sat 
down and polluted a sheet of paper with the filthy scandals 
which had been gathered out of the kennels and the gutters 
against Elizabeth’s character, and sent it to her, “ trusting for 
her dear sister’s sake that these things were not true, and yet 
Lady Shrewsbury had assured her that they were.” 

When she set herself to study the religious and political po- 
sition of parties in England, she shows an insight which would 
have done credit to Cecil himself; and in the style of her re- 
flections she gives a piquancy to the driest details. Thus of the 
divisions between Puritan and Protestant (by which she means 
Church of England) she writes :—“ These two factions are very 
inimical to each other, and always united against me. An un- 
worthy comparison; and yet, as they say in the proverb, 
‘ Caiaphas and Pilate became friends to judge our Lord.’” 

Her recklessness about truth was frightful. She could pretend 
to Elizabeth that she was dying, and directly after write off to 
Babington, that “ her enemies flattered themselves she was 
breaking down, but she thanked God she could still ride her 
horse and use her cross-bow with the best of them.” 

Look at her on which side we will, it is impossible to feel in- 
terest in her or pity for her, except on that common ground for 
sorrow which all bad persons Ft with her, for being what 
she was. Elizabeth, as she herself said, “ had not stumbled, 
much less fallen, towards her.” She had not, and she never 
did, unless, indeed, it was in the last business of all, when it 
would be hard to say what Mary had left undone to provoke 
her fate. Through the nineteen years during which she was a pri- 
soner, Elizabe‘h’s life was one long struggle with her Parliament 
and her ministers to save her. As plot after plot came out, the 
country became more and more urgent, for other interests besides 
the Queen’s were at issue; the death of Elizabeth would at once 
have let loose civil war among them. But she would neither 
punish Mary herself, nor allow her to be cut off from the suc- 
cession. In the Throgmorton affair, in 1584, Parliament made 
it a condition under which it would grant supplies “ that for the 
greater safety of the Queen in case of invasion, or of any at- 
tempt to injure the royal person, the individuals by whom or 
for whom the attempt was made, should forfeit the succession, 
and be pursued to death.” But again Elizabeth interposed. 
She insisted that it was unjust that any one not personally en- 
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gaged in treason should suffer for it; and she forced upon them 
an amendment, “ that no one might be pursued to death who 
had not been pronounced privy to conspiracy by a competent 
court,” and Mary was only to be incapable of succecding in 
case of the Queen being murdered. 

We said we could find no fault in Elizabeth’s conduct except 
it were in the concluding scenes of this weary struggle; we do 
not mean in the execution, for Mary had dragged it down upon 
herself; but the reluctance with which the Queen of England 
yielded to the necessity gave a character of irresolution and un- 
certainty to her actions, which has enabled later writers to fasten 
invectives upon her that it is difficult to clear away. We are 
not apologising for her. Her conduct is to be admired, not 
apologised for; but at a time when she was swayed backwards 
and forwards by violent tides of conflicting feelings, it is natu- 
rally made difficult to explain. But let us first look at such of 
the facts as are certain. 

The embers of the plot of 1584 had not been entirely extin- 
guished. Two years later they kindled up again into what is 
familiarly known as the “ Babington Conspiracy.” Discovered 
by Walsingham, it was determined that this time, if Mary 
Stuart was implicated in it, there should be evidence of it so 
conclusive as to leave Elizabeth no pretence for softness. The 


Spanish invasion was evidently approaching; the country could 

not afford to be kept any longer in a chronic fever, and it was 

time that it should come to an end. Foolish persons affect a 

horror at what they call the perfidy of a minister who would 
e 


intercept letters and watch the progress of a traitorous cor- 
respondence ; which is as much as to say that, as treason never 
shows in open light until the moment when it can strike, it must 
be let alone to mature itself; that, because it is insidious itself, 
they are insidious too who track it down and crush it, and that 
an honourable man may take no precaution against a dagger 
till he feels it in his breast. Walsingham did his duty as a 
faithful servant ought to doit; and at last he was enabled to 
lay before the Queen fatal evidence, in Mary’s own letters, of a 
design upon her life. Elizabeth was thunderstruck. She was 
incorrigible, then. The Privy Council was summoned, and it 
decided, after a short debate, that the Queen of Scotland must 
this time be brought to judgment. She was tried in the Hall at 
Fotheringay; and, after such defence as she was pleased to 
make, the Court, after due discussion (not without great sto- 
maching, as Cecil said), pronounced her guilty. The sentence, 
which was properly death, was referred to the Houses of Par- 
liament and confirmed by them, and they proceeded to urge on 
Elizabeth the duty of relieving the country by putting it in ex- 
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ecution, reminding her how Saul sinned, and called down God’s 
anger on himself, when he spared Agag. 

Elizabeth’s answer, if it had been the only document which 
had come down to us from the time, would have been enough 
to have shown us what she was. 

Her life, she said, had been dangerously shot at; but her 
sense of danger was lost in sorrow that the bolt should have 
been launched at her by one so near of kin as the Queen of 
Scotland. So far she had been from bearing ill-will to her 
sister, that, on discovering her treasonable practices, she had 
at once written to her, that if she would privately confess them, 
they should be buried in silence. Even now, if the matter 
involved only danger to herself, and not to the people’s wel- 
fare, she would willingly pardon Mary, but, as it was, she was 
in grievous difficulty. 

Without anything more decisive she left them, and two days 
after, the 14th of November, she sent down a message re- 
questing them to consider whether they could not devise some 
gentler expedient by which her commiseration for the Scottish 
Queen might be allowed to operate, and her life be spared. 
Both Houses answered unanimously that there was no other 
way. So much for the pretence of that hatred and vindictive- 
ness of which men accuse Elizabeth. 

She then sent for the foreign ambassadors, putting to them 
the same question, and she promised to respite the execution at 
least till an answer had been returned from Paris. But nothing 
came of it; they had nothing to suggest. 

Yet Elizabeth’s hesitation was no nearer being terminated. 
The sentence had been confirmed by Parliament in the middle 
of November; January passed, the warrant had not been 
issued, and her reluctance to issue it had begun seriously to 
alarm the country. Mary wrote to her after the sentence had 
been communicated to her, and Leicester says of the effect of 
it to Walsingham, “ There is a letter which hath wrought tears, 
but I trust shall do no further harm—albeit the delay is dan- 
gerous.”” 

February came, and found her still undecided. On the 
morning of the Ist, Davison, her secretary, was summoned ; 
when he entered, she was with Lord Howard, who had been 
pressing the execution upon her. The warrant had been drawn 
for many days. On that morning she signed it—to content the 
people, as she said—and it did content them, as the bells in all 
the churches were set ringing at the news. To sign a warrant 
did not mean with her that it was to be carried into effect, as 
her ministers very well knew. The Duke of Norfolk’s death- 
warrant, for instance, had been three times signed and as often 
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recalled. However, between the Ist of the month, when the 
warrant was signed, and the 7th, when it was executed, there 
was a singular interlude. So far Elizabeth’s conduct had been 
quite consistent. We are now required to believe that, in this 
interval, she ordered Davison to write to Sir Amyas Paulet, in 
her name, and suggest to him, that if he wished to please her, 
he would take Mary off quietly. He had now an opportunity 
of serving her to which he was bound by his oath of asso- 
ciation, &c. Paulet, we are told, refused indignantly, and the 
Queen affected extreme anger at the preciseness of his Puri- 
tanism. So much of this is certain, that, on the Ist of February, 
a letter to that effect did go off to Paulet, signed by Davison 
and Walsingham, and Paulet answered as has been said; for 
both letters (the original which was sent to him and a copy of 
his answer) were found among his papers, at least so it is said, 
and we have no present ground for questioning the genuineness 
of them. Besides other difficulties, Walsingham having joined 
in sending such a proposal is strange, as it was Walsingham 
who, in opposition to Leicester, insisted on having Mary openly 
tried, Leicester then proposing more silent methods. At all 
events, too, Davison was the only authority, and Davison’s 
offences in the matter were deeper than any of us know: we 
will not take his word when it is against Elizabeth’s; and her 
estimate of him may be seen in his punishment. However, we 
have no room to argue it further, and we will take his own 
story and see to what it really amounts :—There had been an 
association for the protection of Elizabeth’s life, the members 
of which (Paulet was one of them) had bound themselves to 
pursue traitors to the death by all and every means. Their 
loyalty had been so vehement in words that Elizabeth herself 
had been obliged to restrain it; and on the morning when she 
signed the warrant, full of bitterness as she was about it, she 
was not sparing of some sharp sarcasm at their flatulent fidelity. 
They had sworn oaths enough and to spare, but when the time 
came it was all left to her. Davison, either from folly or worse, 
caught at the words, and interpreted them into a hint, went off 
with them to Walsingham, and Walsingham doubting Eliza- 
beth’s resolution, and feeling it necessary at all events to rid the 
country of Mary, joined him in sending off this undesirable 
despatch to Paulet. 

Such seems to us to be the natural account of this matter: 
perhaps it is the true one, perhaps some other is the true one ; 
but as a serious purpose of assassination can in no way whatever 
be reconciled with the character of Elizabeth, we must interpret 
what is difficult by what is certain, and answer ourselves, without 
any doubt at all, that, whatever else is true, that is not. What 
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Davison was is clear enough to us from his punishment. Miss 
Strickland has made a notable discovery of a grant of money 
made to him shortly after it, proving, as she asserts with moe 
noise, that Elizabeth could not have been so very angry with 
him. Elizabeth had fined him £10,000, and he was made a 
beggar by it. The grant is a wretched pittance to save him 
from starvation. At any rate it is to us certain, that he knew 
her indecision about the warrant, and that she knew that he 
knew it. If she had given him no precise directions, her silence 
was enough. But he put it in Burleigh’s hands, and Burleigh, 
with the rest of the Council, determined to save Elizabeth in 
spite of herself, and venture her displeasure. The Queen of 
Scotland was executed on the 7th of February, 1587. Her 
manner of death has been much commented on; her high 
bearing having passed as evidence of her innocence. But there 
is no reason for regarding it so. She died, as she had lived, 
without fear ; she never knew what fear was; and, in dying for 
an attempt on the life of a heretic excommunicated and marked 
for destruction, she was suffering in so good a cause that she 
might easily persuade herself that she was a confessor. If 
years before she had been calmly able to compare herself to 
Christ, she would not fail of means to comfort herself when 
really and truly she was dying in a cause which, if her own, 
was that of her religion as well. 

That Elizabeth did not intend it, we may take on her own 
word :—*“ You cannot believe,” she said to the French Ambas- 
sador, “that if it was really done by my orders, I should lay 
the blame on a wretched secretary.” —‘ Five of them did it,” 
she added; “and if they had not grown grey in my service, 
they should have paid dearly for it.” 

But if it was not her act, it was well done. It was the act of 
faithful servants, who loved their Queen better than she loved 
herself, and who were ready to risk their own favour to save 
her. Peace be with them all! They are all together now, 
where there are no more conspiracies to form or to revenge. 
It has been no wish of ours to wave again the black banner 
with its sad blazonries over the grave of Mary, but Elizabeth’s 
fame must not be darkened because Mary sinned and suffered. 
Let us leave M. Mignet, with a hope that this book of his is 
the last of its kind; that henceforth, when the history of these 
times is written, it will not be by men who are not afraid to 
put good for evil and evil for good; and that, for himself, he 
will find some better use for his high talents than to employ 
them in stereotyping calumny and stimulating a vicious sym- 
pathy with wrong. 
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Art. V.—Tue Latest CoNTINENTAL THEORY OF 
LEGISLATION. 


1. Three Letters on Direct Legislation by the People; or, True 
Democracy. By M. Rittinghausen, a Member of the National 
Assembly at Frankfort. London: James Watson. 


2. The Difficulty Solved ; or, the Government of the People by 
Themselves. By Victor Considérant, a Member of the Con- 
stituent and of the National Assembly of France. (Trans- 
lated from the French.) London: James Watson. 


HE spectacle presented by France is strange as well as 
painful. An amiable, sociable, lively, and merry people, lives 
in constant fear of civil war. An intelligent people, containing 
a highly-educated class, with access to all the stores of erudition 
and history, does not know how to secure its liberties. A glory- 
loving people, which believes itself to be, beyond question, the 
foremost in Europe, and looks back with pride on its warlike 
achievements, is yet so little proud of its internal history, that 
the perpetual and deliberate aim of its movement party is to cut 
away all connection between new and old France. We thus see 
a nominal Republic established, in which men cannot cry out 
Vive la République without danger of imprisonment; and a 
worthless man brought into power by five million votes, who 
has successfully plotted to overthrow the constitution to which 
he vowed allegiance. 

We have not half painted, nor is it needful to paint fully, the 
perplexing picture. The startliny development of this new 
slavery in France, without the aid of foreign armies, is likely to 
give weight to what else would be called the closet-theory of the 
Cologne democrats, of whom M. Rittinghausen is one. This 
gentleman, a respectable refugee from Germany, has won the 
convictions of Victor Considérant, a Phalansterian Socialist, 
who was driven from France by sharing in Ledru Rollin’s just, 
but ill-managed, resistance to the unprincipled invasion of Rome. 
M. Considérant was recently the principal editor of the Démo- 
cratie Pacifique, and is now active in diffusing the Cologne 
theory, which condemns all Representation, and identifies De- 
mocracy with Direct Legislation by the people. 

By this phrase it is understood, that the individuals of the 
nation will in each separate locality pass their votes concerning 
each bill; and be virtually themselves the Parliament, though 
not sitting together in the same place. 

M. Rittinghausen furnished the practical details, and M. 
Considérant superadds a demonstration that the practice flows 
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necessarily out of the theory of Popular Sovereignty. The first 
letter of Rittinghausen condemns Representation by its malver- 
sations; the second explains how direct legis.ution can be 
organised; the third deals with three objections. 1. That 
the people are not enlightened enough to make the laws indi- 
vidually. 2. That they have not leisure for it. 3. That Direct 
Legislation does not realise the ideal of liberty. Of these he 
rejects the two former, but reluctantly admits the third, which 
means, that a majority may possibly oppress a minority. There 
is subjoined an Appendix, in which he replies to Ledru Rollin’s 
attempt to modify the system of Parliaments. 

We do not find in M. Considérant’s ampler writing, anything 
practically added to that which Rittinghausen proposes ; and we 
shall therefore treat of the two in combination. We do not 
assent to the constructive theory of M. Rittinghausen; yet we 
think his attack upon the essential principle of Parliaments 
excellently timed, and likely to be very valuable; in leading us 
to inquire, not merely how to get an enlargement of “the fran- 
chise,” as though this were all and everything, but also, what 
are the inherent vices of Parliaments as such, and how are they 
to be remedied ? 

According to Rittinghausen, Parliaments are and always must 
be essential nuisances, which need to be suppressed, not reformed. 
“There is not a political man in Europe,” says he, p. 31, “ who 
does not know at this moment, that all assemblies are incapable 
of making a good law upon any subject whatever.” [In italics 
in the original.} He avows that an attempt, such as Ledru 
Rollin suggests, at modifying and restricting the power of Par- 
liament, “if it could be realised after a victorious revolution, 
would again bury the democracy beneath the ruins of liberty. 
It leaves standing the evil, that is, delegation.” In Ritting- 
hausen’s view, every possible Parliament is necessarily the organ 
of the bourgeoisie—(apparently he means, that a majority of 
the delegates are certain to be of one mind with this class)— 
and therefore, it will not act for the nation, but for the interests 
of this one section of the nation; and he asserts (p. 17) that 
doubtless this is precisely that part which has proved itself to be 
most completely incapable of governing the State. M.Considé- 
rant avows (and claims M. de Girardin as on his side), that 
every Constitution is an essential evil; is “a bad compromise 
between incompatible terms; a pact of guarantees not 
guaranteed; a thing philosophically absurd, and _ practically 
calculated to maintain the competition of parties, their outrages 
on liberty, their usurpations over universal right, and conse- 
quently, generating war and revolution:” p. 63. 

What then is his cure? He dislikes monarchy: he hates 
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aristocracy ; he abominates representative authority as middle- 
class-rule: there remains nothing but Direct government by 
the individual citizens. Projects of laws may, indeed, be pre- 
pared by a Committee; but “they will not become laws until 
sanctioned by the universal people.”—-V. C. p. 26. 


“The Law,” continues M. Considérant, “is a contract interposing 
between all the members of society. J¢ could not, withont an iniqui- 
tous servitude, be obligatory on those who should have been precluded 
Jrom the formation of this contract ; consequently, every Frenchman, 
and every Frenchwoman of full age makes, with perfect right, part 
of the [legislative] sections in which his or her domicile is 
situated.” 


We here trace a difference between the headlong Frenchman 
and the cooler German. M. Rittinghausen, we have seen, 
fairly avows, that direct legislation does not realize the ideal of 
liberty ; although we wonder that, while admitting this objection, 
he can think to set it aside in these few words, p. 27: 


“3. Direct legislation does not realize the ideal of liberty. 

“ We confess that this assertion is perfectly true: but whatever the 
minority of the votes may be, seeing that the interests of almost all the 
people are identical, it is no less true, that THIS MINORITY OUGHT TO OBEY 
THE LAWS IT HAS DISAPPROVED. ‘Thus are we constrained to propose 
Direct Legislation as the decisive step to be taken towards the brilliant 
future that humanity sees open before it.” 


Truly this is a marvellous Liberty in which M. Rittinghausen 
lands one. If Ireland had that national independence and 
direct legislation which he must in consistency claim for it, a 
clear majority of that nation might pass a law that we (a 
heretical minority) should worship the Virgin and Saints, 
confess to the priest every month, give up our children to be 
indoctrinated in Jesuitism, and recite the creed audibly every 
Sunday in church. According to M. Rittinghausen, we are 
then obviously “bound to obey the law we have disapproved.” 
Indeed! but is not the law unjust? Nay! he will reply, “ the 
interests of almost (!) all the people are identical ;” the majority 
therefore cannot have an interest in passing an unjust law. If 
we humbly suggest that the majority consists of uneducated 
and ignorant people, he authoritatively silences us, p. 18 : 


“ Ah! you believe then that it is Anowledge which makes good laws. 
UnprcetveE yoursELves! To make just and wise laws, good sense is 
above all required ; that social good sense which is often vitiated by an 
education full of mercantile prejudices and steeped in stock-jobbing. In 
fine, what is wanted is—honesty.” 


He proceeds—not to prove that the peasants, artizans, shop- 
keepers’ assistants, porters, coachmen, soldiers, and apple- 
VOL. LVII.—NO. CXI, L 
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women of every country, or of France, have good sense and 
conscientiousness—but, to tax the bourgeoisie with all the mis- 
deeds of the French court from 1815 to 1848! as if, moreover, 
this were the lowest possible deep, and every change must be for 
the better. 

We think it is thus pretty clear, that though M. Ritting- 
hausen writes with so much decision and earnestness in favour 
of Direct Legislation, yet, as often happens in Politics, he is 
actuated more by hates than by loves. He is not quite blind to 
the fact, that a numerical majority may oppress ; but his mind is 
too full of other tyrannies to dwell on this. He probably takes 
for granted, that the forms of oppression most to be feared from 
masses of men (especially religious bigotry), belong to a past 
age, and will not recur: he winks at the fact, that the many are 
no more infallible than the few, “ feels himself constrained to pro- 
pose Direct Legislation,” and plainly tells the minority that it is 
their duty to submit to the oppressions against which they have 
protested, if their Sovereign Lord THE Masority enacts them. 
While saying this almost in so many words, he at the same 
time declaims against the Sovereignty of “a Party,” and will 
endure nothing but the Sovereignty of “the Nation;” and is 
so blind to the fact, that the Majority is nothing but a Party, 
that he even adds the critical words, “ whatever the minority 


of the votes may be,” still, the large Sparen minority OUGHT 
i 


to submit! Surely it is manifest that M. Rittinghausen’s philo- 
sophy does not yet go to the bottom of this important practical 
grievance. 

M. Considérant, on the other hand, is too headlong to see the 
difficv:ty, or understand that there is any objection at all. 
While he declares that no law can, without an iniquitous 
servitude, be obligatory on those who have been precluded from 
voting concerning it, it does not seem to strike him, that to 
have to submit to an uNnJust law, against the enacting of which 
we protested, is to the full as imiquitous a servitude as if we 
had no opportunity of protesting: nor yet does he explain, 
whether the whole code of laws must be perpetually repealed 
and remade, in favour of young people who are from day 
to day coming of age. Each of them in turn may tell M. 
Considérant, that it is an “iniquitous servitude” to be bound by 
laws, at the enactment of which he or she did not vote. But 
M, Considérant is a logician! He starts fram one axiom: 
“THE Peopie is Sovereicn.” This is now confessed by all 
French Statesmen, even by M. Louis Napoleon himself; there- 
fore there can be no doubt whatever of its truth; and his sole 
business is, io deduce and elicit the practical results of this 
simple principle. 
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His first process is one of interpretation, unacknowledged, 
and probably unnoticed by himself; viz. silently to modify the 
axiom into another, “The NumericaL Masoriry of the people 
is justly Sore GovERNoR.” 

After this, the rest is easy. A people which elects men to 
legislate for it, parts with its governing powers, makes others its 
masters, and thereby anpicaTes its Sovereignty —which is 
absurd.—@Q.E.D. 

Corollary.—The People ought not to delegate legislation at 
all, but ought to legislate of and by themselves ; that is, pass 
laws by a Masoriry of votes, taken in sections, and added toge- 
ther numerically. 

But M. de Girardin resists the assertion, that to delegate legis- 
lation is to abdicate Sovereignty. He asks:—When Louis 
XIV. chose Colbert for his minister, was not that a delegation ? 
but did he thereby abdicate his own Sovereignty? M. Con- 
sidérant’s reply will give M. de Girardin some trouble, p. 61 : 

“Certainly, Louis XIV., in choosing Colbert to exercise his wishes 
and his designs, did not delegate his sovereignty ; on the contrary, he 
exercised it. But why? because Louis XIV. could continually dismiss 
Colbert ; because Colbert was always dependent on him; and because 
he continually communicated to Colbert his wishes and his designs, in 
order that the latter might execute them. Let us suppose that Louis 
XIV., after having appointed Colbert minister, could not have dismissed 
him at pleasure and immediately ; that he had been constrained to allow 
him to govern for a year according to his own discretion ; that he could 
in no other way have controlled Colbert, but by nominating every 
year 500, 600, or 900 plenipotentiaries, more or less unknown to him, 
who, being once appointed, should be no longer in the least dependent 
on him; that if Louis XIV. had dismissed Colbert, he could do no 
more than appoint a new minister on the same conditions. In that case 
Louis XIV. would still be sovereign in name, certainly, but he would 
cease to be sovereign in fact. He would no longer exercise the sove- 
reignty himself ; he would be obliged to delegate it always. Does M. 
de Girardin believe that Louis XIV. would have accepted this sort of 
exercise of the sovereignty ?” 

This is forcible and decisive. We think it must have shown 
M. Considérant himself what are the real reasons why Par- 
liaments usurp absolute power, instead of feeling that they are 
delegates: viz., because their term of authority is too long, and 
their responsibility to the constituencies too feeble. This would 
be the course of thought with one who desired to improve, not 
to destroy. But as M. Considérant, we say, is a logician, and 
has found a grand Axiom universally conceded—from which 
Axiom it demonstrably follows that a Parliament is an imper- 
tinenee and a fatuity—of course he will not take the trouble 
to mend an institution radically bad. 

L 2 
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But he gives us special aid in the practical machinery of 
Direct Legislation, concerning which we doubt not that our 
readers are already curious.—There is no physical difficulty. If 
the people of France and Prussia could vote for a Constituent 
Assembly or for a President, why not fora Law? The difficulty 
of counting and adding together the votes is the same in both 
cases. If in each separate Section of a great country people 
can meet and vote (never mind about what), the whole problem 
is solved, as far as that side of the question is concerned. 

Far greater difficulties encompass the method of preparing 
the laws on which the people are to vote. It is well known, 
that in the City-States of antiquity, where the legislative autho- 
rity belonged avowedly to the people, there was generally a 
Senate, with which the inztiative of every law rested ; and when 
this was found to be too favourable to aristocracy, the only 
relief attempted by the people, was, to invest a magistrate 
elected by themselves (like the Roman Tribune) with the abso- 
lute power of initiating laws at pleasure; but to give to the 
people themselves this initiative, was thought to be a system 
that could not work, even in a petty community that assembled 
in one field. On the contrary, M. Considérant, believing that 
the Initiative is just the most precious prerogative of Sovereignty, 
cannot endure to strip the People of it. In fact, who are you, 


that propose to do this? Do you understand what you are aim- 
ing at? You, who know you are not Sovereign, desire to forbid 
the exercise of Sovereignty to him whom you acknowledge 
to be Sovereign! This cannot be thought of: the People must 
have the initiative in legislation. Nor is that really difficult. 
They will enact that— 


“‘ Every proposition supported by five hundred thousand votes shall be 
reputed as taken into consideration by the nation, and put in the Order 
of the Day.” 

‘Except in cases of urgency, a month, at least, shall elapse between 
the putting in the Order of the Day, and the voting on the propo- 
sition. 

‘Every proposition relative either to the Order of the Day, or to the 
revocation of the minister of the people, shall be considered as of 
urgency.”— V. C. p. 27. 


We are not sure that we fully understand the last of these 
three paragraphs; but as to the first, he thus repeats himself, 
p- 34: 


“Imagine to yourself the government of the nation by the nation, in 
full exercise. 


“ Every proposition, political or social, is brought before the national 
meetings. 
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“ To be taken into consideration only, it would require 500,000 suf- 
frages ; or a larger number perhaps, if the People, in practice, found that 
number insufficient to resist the invasion of absurd propositions or those 


not yet arrived at maturity. This is a point to be regulated by the 
universal assembly.” 


We cannot find any more exact explanation, and we suppose 
him to mean, that when so many as 500,000 persons send up 
“a requisition” to the minister, to put a particular law to the 
vote, then he will be bound to obey; and without such a requi- 
sition, he will have no power to act. It must immediately 
occur to every one, that if this were the law, the intrigues 
which M. Considérant hopes to banish would have a very 
active life in this department. We know how “ Petitions” are 
got up in this country. If a Petition were a necessary and 
sufficient preliminary to legislation, active politicians would set 
afloat the Petition they desired. Would this be called, by M. 
Considérant, “ the initiative of the Sovereign People ?” 

At the same time, it may be remarked, that the rules of 
proceeding which M. Considérant desires the People to enact, 
are (however he may disguise it) neither more nor less than 
that shocking absurdity, a Constitution; a gross invasion of 
Popular Sovereignty, if imposed by a Provisional Government, 
or a wild abdication of power, if sanctioned by the nation itself. 
When the Athenian people, against their own laws, desired to 
try and convict six generals by one vote, instead of voting sepa- 
rately concerning each, the great Socrates, who happened that 
day to be the presiding officer, refused to take the votes: on 
which the logical democrats (whom M. Considérant is bound to 
support) exclaimed, that “it was dreadful, if the sovereign 
people might not do as it pleased.” What has the nation to 
fear from the nation? asks M. Considérant triumphantly. We 
leave the reply to any of the six generals, who, being innocent, 
found himself condemned because of the guilt of others. 

M. Rittinghausen exhibits, by the following example, the 
facility with which the people would legislate. Each magistrate 
in every section puts the following questions :— 

1. Shall there be a railway from Paristo Avignon? Answer, 
Aye. 2. Shall the State or a Company of Shareholders make 
this railway? Answer, The State. 3. By which of three ways 
shall the State execute it—by taxing the people for the requisite 
sum? by borrowing it at eight or ten per cent. from the bankers? 
or by an issue of bonds on the railway itself? Answer, By 
bonds on the railway. 4. Shall transport on the rail be gra- 
tuitous, or shall the State draw a revenue from the rail? [M. 
Rittinghausen apparently wishes it shall be gratuitous, but adds, 
that if otherwise, a new question will follow ; viz.) 5. Shall the 
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revenue of the rail be applied to the redemption of the bonds, 
or shall it be mixed up with the general income of the State? 
Answer, It shall be applied to the redemption. 


“In this manner the people would at one meeting have made such 
a law as will never emanate from your legislative assemblies. They 
would have given work rapidly to some hundred thousand labourers, 
WITHOUT TRENCHING ON THE CAPITAL ACTUALLY EMPLOYED IN INDUSTRY; 
which would have a salutary influence on the rate of interest. . . . In 
this one evening, the proletarian would have gained for France twelve 
millions sterling at the least; that is to say, seven shillings for himself, or 
twenty-eight shillings for a family of four persons.” 


We find nothing at all to explain this calculation of seven 
shillings * a head; but we are willing to accept it on M. Ritting- 
hausen’s authority. Nevertheless it here occurs to us to make 
several remarks. First: he distinctly avows it as a legitimate 
object of public voting, to depress the rate of interest and raise 
the wages of labour, by undertaking enormous public works :— 
whether this would really lower the rate of interest, we do not 
now discuss. Seconpiy: we think M. Rittinghausen makes 
an egregious mistake in assuming that a nation can create capital 
at will by issuing bonds to any amount, and not hereby draw 
off capital from other quarters. But whether he is right or 
wrong is of less importance than the question, whether know- 
ledge is at all requisite for deciding such points. M. Ritting- 
hausen seems to apply very widely the doctrine, “ Out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings,” &c., when he sets the mass of 
the avowedly uneducated and illiterate to decide questions of 
commercial economy, on which, unfortunately, he and we are 
not agreed. TuirpLy: we observe, that the brilliant feat, which 
so charms him even in contemplation, of gaining twelve millions 
sterling in a single evening—“ which at present must too often 
be wasted in the tavern,’—this brilliant feat is achieved by 
totally omitting Public Discussion+ out of his scheme! He 
is disgusted with the infinite palavering of Parliaments, and 
especially with the complication produced by Amendments. 
Speed of voting appears, in his system, the only thing aimed at. 
Now as for us, we are free to confess that a Parliament, which 
turns itself into a mere Debating Society is very tiresome; and 





* We presume that the English translator has purposely given equiva- 
lents from our currency to suit English ears. 

+ Since this article was written, we observe M. Rittinghausen to use the 
phrase (p. 25) “the people, deliberating twice a week in their sections :” but 
it seems to mean “ internally meditating how to vote ;” not uttering and 
es opinions.—At least, in no other way can we reconcile his scheme 
with itself. 
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when the same thing is said fifty times over—after the time of 
action is evidently come—a Chamber which will not leave off 
talking, lowers itself; there is no doubt of it. Still, regarded 
as a Debating Society, it does its measure of good. On the 
contrary, a Chamber which only votes and never deliberates we 
regard with horror, as a machine for monstrous and incalculable 
iniquities. No Star-Chamber, no Inquisition, would perpetrate 
worse things than such a body. In fact, the great evil of the 
too much talk on certain Bille in our Parliament is, that it 
induces too little talk on many other Bills. Such assemblies do 
mischief afterwards by wholesale, in the Private Acts and unno- 
ticed clauses which slip by in plenty, when all are wearied with 
indefinite ill-directed jangling. The smoke would be laughable, 
but for the dangerous things done under its cover, of which the 
managers know, that the less said the better for them. This 
omission to make arrangements for public deliberation is utterly 
fatal to M. Rittinghausen’s scheme in detail. Fourruuy: if 
Discussion be allowed, (and who is lie who will tell the Sove- 
reign People that they may not consult and advise?) great care 
is needed to regulate it. Among the Romans, the Tribune or 
Consul could ask whom he pleased to speak: this may seem 
only a way of strengthening the magistracy, which M. Ritting- 
hausen would totally repudiate. Among the Athenians, all the 
old men above a certain age were invited by the crier to speak 
first. Any method that allows discussion is better than M. 
Rittinghausen’s, which forbids it; but let us assure him that he 
will not earn the twelve millions sterling quite so quickly, if 
opinions are allowed to be spoken pro and con. We have all 
heard of the Irish Justice, who never would listen to the evi- 
dence on both sides of a question, because (he said) “it made 
his head ache to have to puzzle out which reasons were best.” 
Jacques Bonhomme, we fear, would be similarly annoyed by 
hearing opposite arguments; yet, since the minority, whose 
rights will be affected by the voting, stand as suitors before the 
bar of a judge, they have a natural and inalienable claim that 
their cause be heard before it is determined. Lasriy: M. Rit- 
tinghausen regards honesty to be the great requisite for good 
legislation. We then ask, how he can expect poor simple 
peasants and “navvies” to give an honest decision on a pro- 
posal to make a railway, which (they are told) is to lower in- 
terest, find employment, and raise wages ? 

Besides all this, neither Rittinghausen nor Considérant gives 
us any insight into the machinery by which the successive ques- 
tions on which the people are to vote for a proposed law, shall 
be framed. To leave this to the magistrate is virtually to give 
him the initiative which they refuse. It would probably 
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enable him always to defeat an unpalatable measure. There 
may be ways of avoiding the opposite difficulties, which we 
do not see; but certainly M. Rittinghausen is not warranted, 
after this single exhibition of wisdom, triumphantly to ex- 
claim, (p. 27,)— 


“ You begin now to comprehend what the world would be ten years 
after the introduction of Direct Legislation, which is simply the con- 
centrating of all the human powers upon useful work.” 


Not at all the more has M. Considérant any conception of the 
difficulties offered to his scheme by the ignorance of the French 
population, a majority of whom cannot even read. He himself 
calls them “ an immense bleating flock,” for having sanctioned 
the recent constitution. Surely if we are to recognise a dif- 
ference between children and adults, between savages and 
civilized men, we cannot be under duty to shut our eyes to such 
broad realities as the illiterate and uncultivated state of a mul- 
titude. The people of France have not even de facto con- 
quered a political supremacy for themselves. In the history 
of the last revolution nothing can be plainer, than that the 
republicans of Paris won a theoretical sovereignty for the 
French peasants, which the last neither expected, desired, nor 
knew how to exercise: and the election of Louis Napoleon, for 
the sake of his name, shows that it is as useless to try to make 
the rustic millions Sovereign (in M. Considérant’s sense), as a 
troop of children. 

In saying this, we do not mean to side with those, who say 
absolutely, “ People ought not to have any power committed 
to them before they have learnt to use it:” undoubtedly they 
will never learn, if they are never to practise. Let the “ prentice 
hand” be tried on easier work—work in which a failure is less 
fatal to the happiness of millions. If French peasants be set to 
manage local business, they will make but few mistakes, and of 
those they will so quickly feel the mischief, that they will rapidly 
learn wisdom ; and moreover, will begin the better to understand 
national affairs. But if a Parisian outbreak of violence at- 
tempts to force a Supreme Sceptre into the hands of those who 
have never spent a day’s meditation on the great questions 
which will be submitted to them, the imminently dreadful dan- 
gers to result from an erroneous decision will stimulate all the 
powers of intrigue (and assuredly with success) to wrest out of 
the child’s hand the formidable weapon which other persons have 
thrust into it. 

We must do M. Considérant the justice of saying, that we 
believe him to be a pure-minded, earnest, benevolent man, 
who indulges in no avaricious plotting against wealth, and who 
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abhors all violence. But when we observe how emphatically he 
repeats that the first and most pressing claim upon every French 
government must be, that there be “No MORE MISERY,” [in 
small capitals, pp. 37,38, and 41,] we think he ought to foresee, 
that laws to squander the property of the richer for the benefit 
of the poorer, might chance to get the signature of 500,000 
adults. He tells us that “the people have arrived at the age of 
manhood,” (p. 40,) a thing which we on this side of the 
channel cannot discern in their choice of men: but, as else- 
where he expresses it, that the people are becoming phalan- 
sterized, possibly this is his whole meaning. If, however, 
proposals hostile to property should be brought forward, what 
chance would there be for M. Considérant’s humane and peace- 
ful desires ? 

Neither he nor M. Rittinghausen seems to have any insight 
into the plain fact, that the ruinous concessions made to one or 
other form of Socialism by the Provisional Government, in the 
first few months of the revolution, and the armed and desperate 
attack made by Socialists (it is not to the purpose to ask of 
what class) in June, 1848, are the true reason why the bour- 
geoisie of Paris, and the Assentbly too, sided with the re- 
actionaries, and why wicked despotism is now triumphant over 
all Europe. M. Considérant entreats* the bourgeoisie to 
change sides. No such entreaty will be needed, when they are 
certain that Socialists will confine their efforts to private life, 
and aim only at Voluntary Partnerships; instead of clutching 
at Legislation in order to enforce their theories at other people’s 
expense. M. Considérant ought to preach to the Communists, 
and convert them from this fatal policy, instead of threatening 
the bourgeoisie with the certainty of being killed and eaten up 
by the Populace if they side with the Despots. 

M. Considérant has left on us the conviction that he is a 
feeling and right-minded man; and we are sure that he does 
not confound virtue and vice, but knows well that there are 
other causes of Misery beside bad legislation. Yet when he 
casts on Parliament the duty of causing that there shall be no 
MORE MISERY, he seems to forget that Vice, Indolence, and 
Imprudence will cause Misery, whether Legislation be well or 
ill directed +. Instead of blaming Parliaments because they do 





* We are here referring to his Tract, entitled, “The Last War in Europe.” 
t We do not for a moment mean that Legislation can do nothing in 
France to hinder misery, (by which we understand him to mean extreme in- 
digence ;) but we mean, that without a rare wispom (in no case to be ex- 
pected from the miserable themselves) it will be as likely to increase as to 
lessen it ; likewise, that existing Vice, Ignorance, and Bad Habits, could not, 
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not hinder Misery, and rejoicing in the embarrassment which is 
caused to them by the demand, he ought to reprove the fatal 
error of our Age, which looks to Central Power for that which 
it cannot give. 

At the end of his discussion, M. Considérant has this charac- 
teristic passage, p. 73: 

“On the part of the partisans of Direct Legislation, to reply to ob- 
Jections is a concession af pure complaisance. We have a right, in fact, 
not to answer objections. We have a right to say to our opponents— 
You do not wish for the exercise of the Sovereignty of the People by 
the People? Then what do you wish? Produce your system. You 
have seen our proposition. What do you propose?” 

The reader may at first wonder on what ground M. Considé- 
rant’s doctrine, more than that of other men, is to be free from 
the common necessity of self-defence. ‘A consideration of his 
words, however, clears up the meaning. He does not distinctly 
say, yet he implies, that it turns on the UNIVERSAL CONCESSION 
that the People is Sovereign. It is melancholy to see a worthy 
energetic man so overloading his first principle, that it must 
necessarily break with the strain; addressing himself to men’s 
words, and not to their hearts; building a castle in the air, on 
the foundation, not of truth, proved and established by himself, 
but of concessions made by his friends, or wrung out of his 
adversaries by rifles, cannons, and recent revolution. At the 
same time there is a world of fallacy here, which it is important 
to analyze. 

We believe it is not uncommon with Puseyite theologians, 
to open a controversy by the quiet reniark, that we are all under 
the necessity and duty of selecting the Church which shall 
decide authoritatively on Truth: hence, since no Church even 
claims this power, but that of Rome and that of England, the 
question is conveniently narrowed to a decision between the 
two— To which is it more reasonable to be subject?” In 
the same spirit M. Considérant holds, that we must be either 
Aristocrats or Democrats ; for we must admit SoverEIGNtTy to 
reside either in a Part of the nation, or in the Whole of the 
nation ;—there is no third thing possible. But (waiving the 
decisive reply *, that his Majority is nothing but a Part of the 





by angelic wisdom, be extirpated within the period of a generation; and 
while these things last, Misery must last. 

* ™urning to his pages again, we are amused to see how he obviates this, 
(and it has less appearance of candour than his writing in general :)— 
viz., he gives as a “ grammatical definition ” of Aristocracy. which all must 
admit,—that it is a case of “a People obeying @ government EXTERNAL (0 


themselves.’ But in this view, People means Populace, not Nation. Here 
is a new sophism. People is alternately taken for “the lowest orders” or 
“ the whole nation,” just as it is found convenient. 
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nation,) we must assure him that we no more concede a 
Living Sovereign (in his sense of the word), than a Living 
Judge of Truth, such as Puseyites and Romanists would 
force upon us. ‘Truth and Right are, will, and must be, Sove- 
reign, but no Living Person or Persons—except Him in whom 
Truth and Right are enshrined eternally. When men become 
infallible and perfect, then—and not till then—let them be ab- 
solute, unchecked, and omnipotent Sovereigns, who must not 
be opposed, constrained, chastised, deposed. 

We expect that M. Considérant, could he read our pages, 
would exclaim with amazement, “Surely it is a matter of prac- 
tical necessity, that in every State some Person or Body must be 
Sovereign?” True: but not at all in M. Considerant’s sense of 
Sovereignty. Let us trace the history of this word, which has 
been perverted from its rightful meaning by the adulation or 
tricks of Royalists. Sovereign was once the same word as 
the Supreme or Highest Person in the State. In this, only 
genuine, sense, the President of the United States or of France 
is the Sovereign for the time being: and in the Middle Ages, 
the same was the case with every king, whether his i’erson 
only, or his Family, was elected to‘the throne. But every such 
King had limited authority, was subjected to a Coronation Oath, 
and had numerous processes prescribed to him by Law and Cus- 
tom. When he broke his oaths and the law (which was almost 
a uniform occurrence), and the people murmured, the Royalists 
of that day invented the parrot-cry (which M. Considérant 
adopts), “ Pray, who are you, to dictate to your Sovereign ? 
Surely, the Sovereign may do what he pleases?” Again, the 
King appointed bad ministers, and the Parliament grumbled, 
and entreated the King “ to take to his side counsellors in whom 
they could confide;” but the Royalists replied, “What? is 
not the Sovereign to govern? and are you presumptuous enough 
to wish to control his choice of ministers? If so, it is you 
who govern, and not He: in fact, you make out that he is 
not Sovereign.” Although in early days the sophism was too 
plain—for all men felt that to be the Highest person in the 
State did not mean that one was unchecked and absolute, 
and absorbed the Whole State into himself—yet when, by a 
long series of craft, perfidy, corruption, cruelty, and royal 
matriages on the part of princes, and of manifold selfishness 
and folly on the part of nobles, the kings all over Europe 
had established a despotic power; and all the clergy preached, 
that the dominion which had been won by violence was con- 
secrated by religion ;—thenceforward, and emphatically in the 
land where a youthful prince had the assurance to say to his 
parliament, “ L’état? c’est Moi,” the word Sovereign actually 
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gained the sense in which M. Considerant uses it; to imply 
that the Person to whom it is given exercises the whole govern- 
ment irresponsibly and without constraint. 

It has been observed, that the prevailing vice of the Roman 
Republic, (rising, no doubt, out of the too great prevalence of 
military ideas,) was, that instead of restricting the tyrannical 
powers of their chief officers, they set up one tyranny to oppose 
another. Something similar we trace in France. Instead of 
denying that any one ought to be Absolute Lord, too many are 
solely busied with settling where the Absolutism shall be vested. 
Our reply to M. Considérant is, Nowhere. He totally miscon- 
ceives such words as Royalty, Aristocracy, and Democracy, 
which by no means imply that the Whole Government is centred 
in a King, or in Nobles, or in a Plebeian order: indeed, any such 
government would be unendurable to human nature for a con- 
tinuance, and, unless transitional only, will produce decay in a 
feebler nation, perpetual explosions and revolutions in one which 
is more robust. But a people is Aristocratic, when the chief 
(but not the sole) influence is exercised by the higher orders; it 
is Democratic, when the chief power rests with the lower orders, 
as to enforcing anything on which they happen to set their mind. 
And in spite of M. Considérant’s “ grammatical definition,” the 
two epithets are so far from being practically opposed, that the 
same nation, from different aspects, may deserve to receive each. 
Thus the Roman Republic, in the period of its greatest internal 
happiness and vigour, was Democratic in this sense, that the 
Populace could carry any law on which they set their hearts; 
“even so far, by Jupiter! (says Polybius,) as to lower the 
honours, powers, or fortunes of the Senate”; yet in another 
sense the republic was eminently Aristocratic, inasmuch as the 
entire Executive Government, and the initiative of Legislation, 
rested with the higher orders; and with this the lower people 
(who could have altered it, if they had unanimously desired,) 
were exceedingly well contented. We do not mean to hold this 
up as a pattern for others, “There are many forms,” says Sis- 
mondi, “ under which a nation may enjoy freedom that deserves 
freedom.” But most vehemently would we urge, that to lodge 
Absolute Lordship any where is necessarily fatal to Freedom, 
whether you give it to Nobles or Populace, King or Bourgeoisie. 
Power must be shared and checked, must be forced to hear dis- 
cussion before it acts, and to give public reasons for its be- 
haviour; otherwise it will assuredly become tyrannical. 

How conscious M. Considérant is of the chaos of opinion 
into which France would be swamped, by opening at once every 
possible question for the decision of the rustic multitudes, is 
betrayed by his avowal, that the democrats did not know what 
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to do with power when they had seized it, and by his warning of 
the fresh dissentions imminent from new victory. But his only 
remedy (as far as we can discover) for this fatal incapacity, is 
found in such phrases as, Know thyself!—Brothers, let us 
agree! . . . Why that is just the difficulty with which sincere 
religious men have been struggling for centuries; but to their 
sorrow, amazement, confusion, and perplexity, they do not and 
cannot agree. And M. Considérant, with all his acuteness, does 
not see that nothing less than a generation spent in local deli- 
beration on local matters can give political experience and_poli- 
tical insight to the illiterate masses of a nation. 

But we have said enough in controversy, when we differ from 
him as to the means, but agree as to the ends,—Bond fide 
popular liberty! No Pauperism! No Proletarianism! No Mi- 
sery! No Vice! We agree farther with him, not indeed as to 
the essential evils of Representation, but as to the dangerous 
encroachments and usurpation on liberty which this principle 
has been allowed to make; on which we desire to say some- 
thing more distinct than we can read in these tracts. 

The only popular liberty which the ancient world attained, 
was that of City-States. The duties of the citizen were three- 
fold : to sit on juries, to elect magistrates, and to sanction ordi- 
nances. The last, when enacted with peculiar solemnity, be- 
came fundamental, or even sacred Laws; but by far the greater 
number of ordinances were rather like rules to guide the action of 
magistrates : moreover, under the idea of an “ ordinance” was in- 
cluded the important function of deciding on War and Peace. 
Such States became too unwieldy, if the number of the citizens 
exceeded thirty or fifty thousand: nevertheless, if they could 
have kept at peace, new organs might have grown out of usage 
and analogy, to facilitate joint action. 

But unhappily, these little communities, at least among 
Grecks, Latins, Gauls, and Spaniards, were always liable to 
border-wars of the most inveterate character, even among those 
who talked the same language; and their tenacious refusal to 
part with full constitutional independence (miscalled Sove- 
reignty), hindered their leagues and congresses from becoming 
permanent unions, capable of maintaining internal peace and 
external defence. Ouly the Etruscans, the Pheenicians, and the 
Carthaginian States, as far as we know, effected a union close 
enough to avert border-wars; still, not close enough to defend 
them permanently from foreign attack. In fact, all in turn fell 
by the last cause, except Rome, who at length swallowed up the 
rest, but merely became in consequence the victim of her own 
armies. 


In the Middle Ages, the very same form of liberty grew up 
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in every region of Europe, in the municipalities of town or 
country; and in no other way has any nation, great or small, 
ever yet been free. But, in modern times, we have superadded 
the principle of Representation, destined to bind together the 
little communities into a greater whole; thereby escaping the 
disease which blasted and ruined ancient freedom. To effect 
this, the local bodies must sacrifice im toto their right over War 
and Peace; and must permanently vest in the central power au- 
thority for such legislation as appertains to their mutual tran- 
quillity and joint necessary action, In what SS the 
legislative power is then shared between the Central and the 
Local organs, is a question more of detail than of principle; 
but each must retain a life and strength independent of the 
other, if Liberty and Union are both to be saved. Such is the 
legitimate use of Representation; and its greatest practical 
question is, What are the least powers of legislation which 
will suffice, that the Parliament may fulfil its duty of uniting and 
defending the nation? To yield much more than this, is to 
cripple liberty on the one side, and on the other to embarrass 
the State-machine by an infinity of superfluous business. 

But because Representation, thus limited, is of the utmost 
value, and characteristic of modern free nations, people have 
come to think that to elect Representatives is the chief, the dis- 
tinguishing, perhaps the only business of a citizen—of a free- 
man! An action performed once in seven years—an action 
which many educated persons of middling wealth grow grey 
without ever performing—is emphatically and exclusively called, 
THE franchise! A citizen’s other duties are superseded, it 
seems, and swallowed up in the single business of electing a 
proxy, even in the local communities; a proxy, to do work of 
which the freemen are to become unable to judge. They are no 
longer to legislate, but to elect a town council which settles 
everything without farther reference to the electors. They are 
no longer to sit on juries, but (in a very liberal constitution) to 
elect professional judges. As to the right of local legislation, it 
is wonderful how many forget its value, or would ignorantly de- 
sire to see it absorbed in the gulf of a central Parliament. 
The evil results of this are felt in every town and county among 
ourselves, ever since the Crown, despairing of opposing the Par- 
liament, commenced the policy of undermining the local institu- 
tions which alone kept the Parliament uncorrupt. The same 
evil results are seen in a magnified form in France, where, since 
the local freedom has been sacrificed, public liberty has been 
vainly sought through the Parliaments. M. Rittinghausen dis- 
cerns the mischief; but is so blind to the cause, that he attacks 
the representative system as “‘a relic of feudalism, which ought 
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to have disappeared with the Corporations of the Middle 
Ages,” p. 5. Surely rather we need to reanimate those corpora- 
tions, as the only form in which hitherto public liberty has 
proved practicable; the form in which our children of the 
United States enjoy a tranquillity unknown to restless France. 
We must put down the usurpations of Representation, restrict 
it to a legitimate sphere, mark the limits of Local and of Central 
rights—legislative as well as administrative—and wage inve- 
terate war against every form of Absolutism. The despotism of 
a Populace (which assumes the name of the People), if it could 
possibly be secured against intrigue, would be as fatal to liberty, 
truth and right, as all other despotisms. And here we must 
revert to that Omnipotence of an elected House of Commons, 
on which we touched in the beginning. 

In the view of many Chartists the House of Lords is a 
nuisance, which must aud will, ere long, be trampled under foot. 
As for the Crown, it means nothing but the Ministers whom the 
Commons elect; it may, therefore, be snubbed. All will go 
right as soon as the House of Commons is visibly Omnipotent, 
and its elections guided by the points of the Charter. Now, 
hating despotism in common with our Chartist friends, for that 
very reason we deprecate lodging Absolute Power in a House 
of Commons; and if they distrust general reasonings, let them 
look to the National Assembly in Paris, as an illustration of what 
might be in England. But this leads to an important point, on 
which we entreat the candid attention of Parliamentary Re- 
formers. Of all Reforms none is more needful than to lessen 
the business of Parliament—to share its duties and powers— 
to withdraw from it the functions which it has usurped. By a 
certain fatality, every Court of Law studies to enlarge its juris- 
diction, until it is overwhelmed with business: so does every 
Royal Cabinet; so does every Parliament. Not one of them, 
when suffering from the pressure of inordinate occupation, will 
use the remedy of transferring a portion of their duties to 
another authority; they prefer to neglect a large part of the 
work, to be perpetually in arrears, and to do all worse, rather 
than to yield up power. This reform, therefore, is not to be 
hoped from the internal acting of the Parliament itself. The 
incapacity to draw up a law clearly (which M. Rittinghausen 
imputes to all legislative assemblies), does not depend upon the 
right of proposing amendments, but on the absurd details sub- 
mitted to a Supreme Legislature, which ought to rule nothing 
but general principles. In England we are also molested by the 
intrusion of a pettifogging lawyer-spirit into the wording and 
interpretation of Statutes, which become worse and worse the 
more lengthy they are. All this would rapidly die away if Par- 
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liament were to lay down principles only, leaving it to the Local 
Legislatures and magistrates to apply them in detail. But on 
this topic a volume barely suffices. 

When a Prince has succeeded in centralizing in his own person 
all the powers of the nobles and commons, he is of course so over- 
loaded with business, that if ever so able and industrious he can 
do but a small part of what is needed ; and in result, the toil- 
some task is abandoned to ministers, who in the second or third 
generation rule over their Prince. The same has been the his- 
tory of our Parliament; which, from being encumbered by its 
own duties, is forced often to submit to humiliating servitude to 
the ministers whom it has recommended to the Crown, In 
each case the injurious despotism has grown up out of a theory 
of “Sovereignty” (interpreted to be Omnipotence), which sub- 
dued men’s imaginations before it was realized in law. A power 
which finds nothing to control it, invariably imbibes the haugh- 
tiness and recklessness of despotism; nor is it to be hoped that 
Parliaments will perform their duties well, except in proportion 
as they learn that they are not omnipotent, and that there are 
other bodies coordinate with them, whose rights they cannot 
overbear. For the threefold legislature of England we pretend 
no abstract and philosophic admiration; a practical homage 
suffices. But in the Jocal institutions of boroughs and shires, 
we see the natural and rightful check to a Supreme Legislature ; 
nor do we expect great benefit from the aggrandizement of the 
House of Commons until a far stronger life has been imparted 
to our counties and municipalities. In the scheme of Electoral 
Districts (which aims at remedying a scandalous evil), the 
Omnipotence which it might vest in Parliament may be too 
much overlooked. We do not deny, that, if our local organi- 
zations were in high vigour—if seats in their legislature and 
posts in their administration were sought by highly-educated 
men—if their meetings were frequent, and their political expe- 
rience great—they would always be strong enough to resist the 
encroachments of Parliament. Such is the case with the sepa- 
rate local legislatures of the United States, in contrast with the 
Congress or the President. But unhappily owr municipalities 
of county and town have already been so weakened by the 
usurpation of their functions and rights, that able and ambitious 
men disdain to serve them; and though in historical fact and 
constitutional theory they are the Fountarn of the House of 
Commons, yet in popular imagination (and especially since the 
Parliamentary Reform of the Corporations), they are its crea- 
tures, depending for existence on its will. Is there not danger 
that this evil will be increased, if the Electoral Districts have 
no corporate life, except for the one purpose of electing a 
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Member? The constituency may stipulate one or two points with 
their candidate; but this is nearly all that they will be able to 
do, unless they are brought into frequent conference, and form 
their judgment in common by corporate action in local legis- 
lation and government. Such a constituency, but only such a 
one, will call its representative to a severe account, if in Par- 
liament he dares to usurp functions which belong to the Local 
Communities, and not to the Supreme Legislature; and in ex- 
treme cases they would be able even to resist and oppose the 
encroachments of central power. 

We have freely expressed our dissent from Messieurs Ritting- 
hausen and Considérant. Nevertheless, we trust that the keen 
attacks made by these sincere writers on the vices of Par- 
liaments will not be thrown away; and that their theories will 
be studied by our Radicals of different grades. While we do 
not believe that it can be expedient to use the masses of the 
nation as a great voting machine for legislation, we are certain 
that public meetings, appointed by law, for deliberation and 
legal action, are the great moral education of a people, and 
the only conservators of their true liberty; and that this side 
of political reform will assume a perpetually-increasing import- 
ance, the more it is studied. 
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Art. VI.—JvuLia von KRUDENER, AS COQUETTE AND 
MysTIc. 


Vie de Madame de Kriidener. Par M. Charles Eynard. 2 
Tomes. London: Dulau and Co. 


UR great contemplative poet has said, 
“ The child is father to the man;” 


intimating truly enough that, although the new experiences of 
life which crowd upon the child in its progress to manhood cause 
many changes of attitude, they cause no essential change of 
nature. One shape under many names—7o0Aadyv dvouatay woePy mia 
—one face under many masks—that which we were we are. 
The truth thus broadly stated gains ready assent. No one 
supposes that the liar will ever become truthful, the revengeful 
forgiving, the proud humble, the selfish unselfish. An opinion 
may be changed, but not a characteristic. And yet, although 
accepted as a general truth, there is one particular application 
of it wherein our defective psychology refuses to admit its truth 
VOL. LVII.—NO. CXI. M 
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—we mean in the matter of conversions. The sudden trans- 
formation of an old miser into a spendthrift would be attributed 
to madness ; the sudden transformation of an egotist into one 
generous and unselfish, would be disbelieved; the sudden 
transformation of a liar into a scrupulous truth-speaker would be 
regarded as hypocrisy; but the sudden transformation of a 
sinner into a saint meets with ready and gratified belief! Nor 
is this difficult of explanation. Yet, if psychology or daily ex- 
perience can be trusted, nothing is more certain than that a man 
may change his convictions, his views, his deepest and most 
settled opinions, but he cannot change his temperament, his 
passions, his moral nature. Intellectual conversion is not 
coextensive with—and coercive of—moral conversion ; a change 
of attitude is not a change of being. The Catholic may turn 
Protestant, the Protestant turn sceptic; but this alteration of 
creed does not necessarily imply alteration of moral nature. 
We all know servile democrats, intolerant sceptics, haughty 
preachers of equality, mild preachers of rigour, gentle believers 
in everlasting torments. A man may write the ablest “evidences” 
of Christianity, and believe them too, yet have no trace of 
Christian love and charity in his nature. We are here only 
illustrating a familiar truth, namely, that a man is not always 
what his opinions are :—belief and practice are not one thing, 
but two things. 

Our position is briefly this: We believe in intellectual con- 
versions, and to a certain extent in gradual modifications of the 
moral nature ; but we assert that it is in defiance of all sound 
psychology to believe in a sudden moral conversion following 
upon an intellectual conversion. Once let man arrive at maturity 
with any distinctive characteristic, and it is idle to hope that he 
will change it. Physiology will teach us that it is impossible. 
Sorrow turning his thoughts inwards, or calamity shattering his 
pride and confidence, may effect great changes in the outward 
manifestations, but they will not alter the inward nature: they 
may make the irreligious soul fanatical, they will not make it 
religious ; they may make pride “ape humility,” they will not 
make the spirit humble—the pride of Diogenes was greater in 
his rags than that of Plato in his purple. There may be re- 
pentance, there may be sorrowing remorse, but there cannot be 
change. In the bitterness of anguish at remembered crimes we 
may lash our quivering backs, and register sincerely solemn 
vows to sin no more. We may keep those vows, at least in 
regard to overt acts; but the nature which originally moved us 
along the path of crime remains unchangeable, unchanged. 
The notorious sinner metamorphosed into a saint is only a 
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change of altitude, not a change of being—a change most 
beneficial, who will deny? but nevertheless not the thing it is 
commonly taken for. 

It is necessary to call attention to an important qualification 
of the statement just made. Faculties previously dormant may 
be by some peculiar conditions developed into activity. Inas- 
much as the intellect does exert some influence on the moral 
nature, that influence must tell in the course of time: the mere 
continuance of the attitude will lead to a modification in the 
nature, as a man continuing to walk upon his knees would in 
time make them callous. But all such changes are necessarily 
slow; and the triumph of religious conversions is their rapidity. 
Not only are such changes slow, but we assert that they can 
never be complete; they never pass to opposites. Avarice 
never becomes prodigality, pride never becomes real humility ; 
as, to recur to our former illustration, the knees, although made 
callous, never change into feet. 

Saint Evremond had a keen perception of this truth as regards 
the dames galantes who in his day became converts ; and we 
refer every lover of delicate literature to his essay “ Que la 
dévotion est le dernier de nos amours,” a charming page of 
moral analysis. Among the subtle remarks note this :—‘ // y a 
quelque chose d’amoureux au repentir dune passion amoureuse ;” 
and this:—‘ Une dévotion nouvelle plait en tout, jusqu’a 
parler des vieux péchés dont on se repent; caril y a une douceur 
secréte a détester ce quien a déplu et a rappeler ce qu’ils ont eu 
d’agréable.” 

There is no implication of insincerity in thus making devotion 
spring from the same source as human love; a dame galante 
may be as purely, sincerely religious in her old age, as she was 
ardent and thoughtless in her youth. We assert simply this :—- 
If in her licentious youth she was a liar and a hypocrite, a liar 
and a hypocrite she will be in her austere religion ; if in her 
youth she was generous, loving, reverent, in her old age religion 
will bring out these qualities in a more holy light. The mistake 
of supposing a moral conversion to follow from an intellectual 
conversion—the mistake, in short, of supposing that man ismoved 
by his intellect instead of by his emotions, meets us constantly 
in the pages of Fiction. Who believes in a fifth-act conver- 
sion? Who believes that the villain will henceforth eschew 
villainy and live a loving sympathetic life? See into what an 
error Dickens has fallen in “ Dombey and Son!” 

There, in old Dombey, he has given us the incarnation of 
pride. As usual with Dickens, a characteristic is substituted 
for a character, and we have Pride in place of a Man; but let 
the conception be admitted, let us accept this exaggeration, 
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this disease of pride, and the very force of such a passion 
brings into still greater in.probability the picture of final re- 
pentance! A moderate amount of observation will convince 
any one that Dombey’s sudden transformation from the cold, 
proud, exacting, unloving man, into the humble, unexacting, 
affectionate father and grandfather, is altogether unknown in real 
life. Misfortune might have saddened and sorrow might have 
subdued him. The lesson of his life might have been severe— 
teaching him the nothingness of his wealth, the folly of his 
pursuits—it might have deadened hope and left him without 
interest in things he once cherished ; but it could not unmake 
his mind: the organic qualities, the manifestations of which 
were coldness and pride, could not have been constituted anew. 
Dombey’s errors were not speculative ; they were not unsound 
opinions which could be refuted; they were qualities inherent 
in his nature, tendencies of an organic being manifesting them- 
selves as harshness, pride, exaction, coldness, and insolence. 
It was not his exaggerated notion of his wealth and consequence, 
it was not a theoretical belief in the majesty of money, which 
was the disease of his life ; the disease lay deeper—it lay in his 
heart, and manifested itself in that exaggerated notion. He was 
a man by nature and education made cold, proud, unloving; and 
when grown old in pride and hardness of heart, we’ a¥e-asked to 
believe that he learned “to see the error of his ways,” and 
became “an altered man!” This is asking a little too much. 
With this view of conversions we will now invite the reader to 
examine the life of Madame de Kriidener, famous as the author 
of “ Valérie,” still more famous as the mystical and saintly friend 
of the Emperor Alexander. M. Charles Eynard shall be our 
guide. He has written a biography to show how sudden and 
complete was the conversion; written it in the most unhesitating 
faith in the saintliness of his heroine, and has made revelations 
on which few biographers would have ventured. In general, 
biographers conceal orfloss over any passages which may 
damage the purity of their idols; but M. Eynard is pitiless. 
For the sake of enhancing her religious character, he has with 
unhesitating hand dragged into light much that was vain, false, 
and hypocritical in her worldly character. He seeks the con- 
trast. The°deeper her abasement the more glorious her conver- 
sion. As in the ancient order of Templars the initiation was 
an act of terrible blasphemy—the neophyte spitting on the 
Cross, to reach in one act the very depths of moral infamy, in 
order that he might rise from it into the very highest sanctity — 
so we see eulogists of conversion insisting that the infamy of 
the convert’s worldly career is an enhancement of his religious 
glory. This principle runs through the theological teaching 
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which looks upon “grace” as so superior to “ works,” which 
elevates Creed supreme above Conduct, which takes opinion as 
the test of morality. In Calderon we see this principle set 
forth daringly, exultingly. He delights to make the lowest 
ruffians testify to the glory of religion. His heroes 


* On horror’s head horrors accumulate, 
” 
Do deeds to make heaven weep: 


and the more terrible their infamy the purer shines the light of 
faith above it, a faith which secures their salvation. The “ Devo- 
tion to the Cross,” as he names one of his plays, sets this position 
in almost a burlesque aspect: it shows that so long as your faith 
is untroubled your life immortal is assured. Murder the aged 
and the young, but erect a cross over their graves, and the crime 
is expiated! The same principle, though in a milder aspect, 
we seem to detect in M. Eynard’s revelations of his heroine’s 
falsehood. Everything is forgotten in her subsequent piety. 
The contemptible woman of the world passed away, she vanished 
in the glory of the saint. We have already indicated our total 
scepticism of such miracles, and now we will ask the reader to 
judge for himself. 

Barbe Julie de Wietinghoff was born at Riga, November 21, 
1764. Her parents belonged to an ancient and powerful Livo- 
nian family. “ The solitude of the seas, their vast silence and 
stormy activity,” she says, “the uncertain flight of the halcyon, 
the melancholy cry of the bird which loves our icy regions, the 
sad soft clearness of our aurora borealis, all fostered the vague 
and charming terrors of my youth.” And she grew up a senti- 
mental not very well-educated girl till the age of sixteen, when 
she was married to the Baron de Kriidener, a widower of fifty. 
The Baron was a well-educated, solid, somewhat prosaic per- 
son, who had formerly been a favourite pupil of Gellert, at 
Leipsig, where he might have played and studied with another 
pupil his junior, bearing the name of*JoHANN WOLFGANG VON 
GoETHE, but who was by no means so assiduous at his studies 
as the “favourite.” On quitting the University he became at- 
taché to the Russian Embassy in Spain, which he quitted for 
Paris, where he had the fortune of seeing JEAN Jacques, and 
of knowing him long enough to love him, but not to quarrel 
with him. 

When the widowed Baron demanded the hand of Barbe 
Julie de Wietinghoff, he never thought of demanding a heart with 
it; nor did she, a girl of sixteen, think of bestowing it on a man 
of fifty ; she was, however, too well trained to see in that an 
obstacle to marriage; she declared herself satisfied “if her 
husband could occupy her head, and gratify her vanity.”. The 
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Baron had that talent. She looked up to his age, experience, 
and instruction ; he patted her youthful head, and encouraged 
her adoration. For she soon learned to adore him ; not as many 
a young wife naturally might, but as a sentimental young girl 
would resolve on adoring. Even thus early do we trace a cer- 
tain factitious enthusiasm and sensibility which are not agree- 
able. The excellent Baron was, we suspect, considerably bored 
by her excessive devotion. He was a plain man, cold perhaps, 
and sensible; and his wife was that terrible thing, wne femme 
incomprise! We leave the reader to appreciate at leisure the 
charms of such a condition. “ Incessantly occupied with him,” 
we are told, “she passed her life in proving her tenderness by 
attentions which were fruitless from their excessive delicacy. 
She went immense distances to procure him early fruits and 
flowers. Sometimes the rearings of a spirited horse he rode 
inspired her with such terrors that she would faint away.” He, 
poor Baron, “unaccustomed as he was” to such sensibility, 
knew not what to make of it, and “ had not always the compas- 
sion for her weakness which it merited.” Very likely not. We 
are told, also, that she, “ greedy of a smile, of any mark of at- 
tention,” studied the expression of her husband’s face with 
anxious curiosity whenever he entered the room. To such per- 
secuting tenderness some women are very prone ; and because the 
victim does not understand it—is rather bored by it than other- 
wise—he is classed among those who have “no fine feelings.” 
“Jl ne comprenait guére,” says M. Eynard, “cette expression 
mélancolique d'une dme tendre qui cherche sa pareille en pleur- 
ant.” How should he? Was he not fifty, a man of the world, 
and, above all, a husband? The “loving soul which weeping 
seeks its mate,” may be an enchantress to a lover; but we ap- 
peal to the good sense of every reader when we ask what part 
can this “ loving soul” play in life, what felicity can it bring to 
marriage? 

One day the Baron had gone into the country to pay a visit. 
The “loving soul” sat at home, solitary, and of course alarming 
its tremulous self. The day was sultry ; tempests lowered in 
the atmosphere, finally the thunder is heard in the distance, the 
rain pours down. Madame Kriidener, alarmed for her husband, 
sees, with all sorts of forebodings, night advance. She sends all 
the servants to bed, and sits up alone (by an instinct of ro- 
mance which is easily detected). As night deepens her terrors 
take more fantastic shapes, and finally she rushes forth on to 
the high road to seek her husband. When they meet he em- 
braces, reassures, and scolds her gently for her folly, telling 
her she ought not to have given way to such phantasies, but 
ought to have gone quietly to bed. “These words, full of 
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kindness, were like a dagger in her breast. ‘Alas!’ thought she, 
‘had he been in my place he would have gone to bed, he would 
have slept quietly !’” 

Now, if the reader has any experience of the class of women 
to which Madame de Kriidener belongs, he will at once detect 
the factitious nature of this enthusiasm. Observe, we do not 
say that she was consciously insincere ; we do not insinuate 
that she was not really anxious and sensitive ; all we wish to 
bring into relief is, the unreal, the factitious, the morbid exalta- 
tion of a femme incomprise, and the unhealthy readiness with 
which she made life a drama. Had the Baron been young and 
fascinating, had she married him for love, even then we should 
regard with suspicion such exaggerated demonstrations; but 
from a girl of sixteen to the man of fifty, whom she married in 
obedience to les convenances, these demonstrations look pain- 
fully like a restless desire to dramatize her existence in the 
most picturesque way. Apropos of dramatizing, we should 
mention that the Baron had early in their married life under- 
taken to improve her education, and with this view music and 
dancing were followed by private theatricals, in which he and 
she played the principal parts. . That she was an excellent 
actress we may believe, unless, indeed, she was an over actress, 
and so frustrated her efforts. In private we are persuaded she 
was never natural, and we agree with Sainte Beuve in remark- 
ing “ combien elle s’entend de bonne heure @ la mise en scéne 
du sentiment ; j’en suis presque effrayé a certains endroits 
quand je songe 4 combien de choses cei art secret a pu se 
méler insensiblement depuis.” 

In the midst of this mise en scéne of her love for her hus- 
band, we suddenly see appear the figure of a melancholy young 
secrélaire dambassade, Alexandre de Stakieff, whose oriental 
nature seems to have been strangely captivated by this sen- 
sitive and delicate creature. The secretary to her husband, he 
was of course thrown incessantly in her society, and had her 
devotion for ever before his eyes; the excess of her affection 
seems to have penetrated him with a sympathetic adoration; 
living as he did in this “impassioned atmosphere,” he breathed 
insensibly its subtle poison. But he kept his passion a secret. 
As long as she seemed devoted to her husband, he silently wor- 
shipped her; but when she grew fatigued with her conjugal 
romance, and sought food for her vanity in the gaieties of 
Copenhagen society, then Stakieff could be silent no longer. 
He declared his passion—to her husband! He resolved to 
tear himself away from her influence, and, to make the step 
irrevocable, he declared himself to her husband. “ Inex- 
plicable though it be, it is nevertheless true,” he wrote, “ that I 
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adore her because she loves you; the instant she ceased to love 
you she would sink in my estimation into the class of ordinary 
women.” This was very honourable; the poor Baron spoiled it 
by an imprudence which his good sense should have guarded 
against—he showed the letter to his wife! (Il n’y a que les 
maris pour ces choses-la!) His calculation was probably this: 
By showing her the adorableness of virtue I shall fortify her 
virtue. But he miscalculated. He knew not the heart of a 
“romantic ” woman. He stimulated her coquetry, he taught her 
thoughts to wander into regions perhaps before untrodden, he 
taught her vanity to see reflections in the love of other men. 
M. Eynard, who has a Frenchman’s sagacity in mundane 
things, has dexterously laid this open :— 


“ Penetrated by a vague and profound disquiet through her search 
after an ideal tenderness, she endeavoured to find forgetfulness in the 
world and its vanities. The letter of Alexandre, in recalling to her the 
passion with which she burned for M. de Kriidener without being able to 
communicate it, by exhibiting in this young man that ardour and tender- 
ness which she had dreamed of, instead of calming, only irritated her. 
From that moment her desire to be ‘the rage,’ to excite attention by 
brilliant toilettes and varied talents, was only as a means of exciting 
that passion, the deprivation of which seemed to her the worst of evils. 
To convert the homage and incense which were offered her into a senti- 
ment such as that felt by Stakieff, all the while preserving her liberty, 
seemed not an odious coquetry but the happy conciliation of the exi- 
gencies of her heart and her duty. Sometimes, indignant at the tran- 
quil confidence of her husband, she tried to excite his jealousy. Like 
all misunderstood women, she analyzed her sufferings and expressed 
them in one word—J want to be comprehended by a heart—Je voulais 
élre sentie.” 


Enough has been said to place this aspect of her character 
in its proper light; we need only add, that Alexandre Stakieff’s 
silent love for her formsthe subject matter of her novel “ Valérie,” 
of which more hereafter. Let us now see her in society. 

The Baron had been appointed Russian ambassador at 
Copenhagen. At his house strange and celebrated men assem- 
bled; among them we catch a glimpse of Paul Jones, whose 
modest manners enhance the splendour of his daring exploits ; 
of Miranda, escaped from the Inquisition ; and of Count Fre- 
derick Leopold von Stolberg, whose criticisms on German lite- 
rature were accepted with profound reverence. Days passed in 
excitement only served to increase the vague melancholy which 
troubled her, and the birth of a child nearly killed her. The 
delicate state of her health rendered it necessary she should 
spend the winter in France, and in May, 1789, she went to 
Paris. 
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One of her motives for coming to France was, we are told, 
economy ; with a truly feminine inconsequence, we find her, at 
the end of seven months, 20,000 francs in debt to the Queen’s 
milliner, Mademoiselle Bertin! M. Eynard is pitiless in these 
revelations, and prepares us by them to see her falling into the 
arms of M. de Frégeville, a brilliant officer in the Hussars. 
This was her first passion. Her husband had summoned her 
back to Copenhagen ; but could she leave Frégeville? While 
in this trouble the King had taken his fatal flight to Varennes 
(for we are en pleine révolution), and she saw him led back a 
captive. Intimate with Madame de Korff, whose passport the 
King had taken, she naturally feared lest public choler should 
fall upon her; and to these terrors was added that of seeing 
Frégeville called away to his regiment. She fled. Frégeville 
accompanied her disguised as a lacquey. And now came the 
crisis: she was to meet her husband. She did so with at any 
rate the virtue of openness; she told him all. He heard it 
with dignified sorrow, but forbade her to receive Frégeville any 
more ; she disobeyed him, and demanded a divorce, which he 
would not grant. Finally her lover was forced to join his regi- 
ment, and she went home to her mother. 

Before quitting this chapter of her amour, we must relate a 
dramatic anecdote. She had not seen Stakieff since he tore 
himself away from her side with the intolerable burden of his 
adoration for her purity and grace; they were now to meet 
again, but how? She had lost her father; he had lost his 
mother. Hearing of her calamity, he came to see her; but oh! 
what a shadow fell upon his heart when he found that the Julie 
whom he had worshipped as an idol had herself stepped down 
from that high pedestal! what a revulsion in his feelings when 
he learned that the chaste image which for so long had en- 
chanted him was changed into the mistress of an officer in the 
Hussars! She read his soul; read there her own condemna- 
tion. It was her punishment. 

We pass rapidly over intervening scenes, and hasten to pre- 
sent another typical aspect of her life. Separated from her 
husband she lived some years in the North, and returned to 
France about 1801, to join in the social renaissance. She was 
now something like thirty-seven years of age, still charming, 
still graceful, but anxious to prolong her youth by “repu- 
tation.” She had tried at Berlin to invent toilets that would 
captivate, but they were more bizarre than graceful, and asto- 
nished every one without pleasing any. Decidedly it was time 
to “go in for the intellectual,” as young Cantabs say. She 
went in. Madame de Staél, the greatest man of letters of that 
epoch, was visited at Coppet: the interview, a little frigid at 
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starting, warmed under the frank cordiality of Corinne, and 
Madame de Kriidener was admitted into the circle, where she 
made a “sensation.” Adrien de Montmorency, Benjamin 
Constant, Chateaubriand, and Michaud — all were ‘harmed 
with her. We find Chenedollé writing thus of her: “ Madame 
de Kriidener a de la grace, et quelque chose d’asiatique ; elle 
a du naturel dans l’exagération. L’extréme sensibilité ne va 
pas sans un peu d’exaltation.”* 

Of course she became an authoress: living among authors, 
how could she avoid it? Her nights were passed in writing. 
Besides “ Valerie,” which had been sketched at Berlin, she com- 
posed “Eliza,” “ Alexis,” and the “ Cabane des Lataniers.” 
Gifted with wonderful sensibility and decided talents, she soon 
acquired a power of writing which placed her among the fore- 
most of her day. Frégeville was succeeded by “ de nouveaux 
liens promptement formés et bientdt dénoués,” leaving in her 
heart nothing but regrets, and the wounds inflicted by scandal. 
**Plaignons et ne condamnons pas les ames ardentes,” she 
writes to a distant friend, “faites pour aimer, qui s’agitent et 
ne trouvent de bonheur que dans ce sentiment de l'amour, ne 
les condamnons pas si elles succombent.”. To add to her 
sorrows, the news reached her of her husband’s sudden death. 
After two months of mourning in solitude she quitted Paris for 
Geneva. No sooner there than she began a system of literary 
charlatanism painfully interesting to watch. She met there a 
Doctor Gay, a friend of La Harpe, Raynal, and the Paris “‘set,” 
who wanted her “ protection,” for which he paid in kind. Her 
object was to return to Paris, but to return as if forced there by 
admirers, as if her friends were lamenting her solitude: she 
wished to appear the victim of her great popularity ; she wished 
to present a picture of the disconsolate widow and the brilliant 
woman. With this object she writes to Dr. Gay (Sidonie 
is the name of one of her heroines, and is taken here as Childe 
Harold might be for Byron) :— 

“TT have another request to make to you. Get a composer to write 
some verses for our friend Sidonie. In these verses, which there is no 
occasion for me to recommend you, and which are to be in the best 
taste, there is to be no other envoi but this: Zo Sidonie. They will 
say to her, ‘Why do you live in the country; why does retirement 
deprive us of your grace and wit? Does not your success call you to 
Paris? Your charms and talents will be there admired as they deserve 
to be. They have described your enchanting dance, but “who can 
describe that in you which attracts?’ My friend, to you I confide this: 
I blush for Sidonie, for I know her modesty, and you know she is not 
vain. I have, then, more important reasons than mere miserable vanity 


* “Revue des Deux Mondes.” Juin, 1849, p. 919. 
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for her to beg you will have these verses composed, and as soon as pos- 
sible ; and, above all, say that’she is in retirement, and that in Paris 
alone people are appreciated. Endeavour not to be found out. Have 
the verses printed in the evening paper. It is true that Sidonie has 
been painted for her dance in Delphine. Read it —it will please 
you. But do not say that she has been painted in Delphine. Do 
not inscribe these verses under any other envoi than “ To Sidonie.” 
Pay the journal. I hope to explain my reasons. Send me the 
paper at once in which they are inserted, in a letter addressed as 
usual, to Madame de Pellepert, at Lyons. If the journal refuses to 
admit them, or is tardy in doing so, send me the manuscript, and 
they shall be inserted in a paper here. You will oblige your friend 
very much: she will explain by word of mouth her reasons for asking 
this of vou. You know her miserable ways, her taste for solitude, and 
her indifference to encomiums; but it will be doing her a real service. 
~ * * * JT wrote to you four days ago, my excellent friend, and the 
same day I received your letter; mine has gone, and I could not then 
tell you how ardently I desired to help you to acquire that reputation 
which your talents and virtues deserve. Yes, worthy and excellent 
man, I will labour to do so. I await with impatience the day when, 
once more in Paris, my time, my endeavours, and my zeal will be 
consecrated to you. You will introduce me to the acquaintance of 
La Harpe, with whom already is one of your friends. I will work by 
the side of Bernardin de St. Pierre, Chateaubriand, and a host of 
foreigners of my acquaintance, and we shall succeed, for pure intentions 
always succeed. 

**Have you read Delphine? Fontanes has shown no mercy to the 
author, who has doubtless committed great absurdities, but still does not 
deserve such pitiless criticism. Madame de Staél told Sidonie that she 
had wished to describe her dance; you will find it in the first volume. 
Delphine is there made to dance a pas polonais at Madame de Vernon's 
ball. She has, according to several people, described the figure, manner 
of speaking, and imagination of Sidonie, but she has there given her 
own religious and political sentiments; for Sidonie possesses profound 
piety, and thinks little of politics. It is a pity that this Delphine, so 
good and so generous, commits so many foolish and unfortunate absur- 
dities ; but there are several beauties in the romance. I have begged 
you to send some verses to Sidonie; we will insert them here. But 
while saying they have depicted her talent for dancing, it will not 
do to say they, but simply thus: aclever pen has depicted your dance; 
your success is known ; your charms are sung, and you hide them always 
from the world; retirement and solitude are what you prefer, &c., &c. 
This, my dear friend, is what I ask you to do for her, and I will explain 
why. * * * #” 


It should be noted, by way of explanation, that the shawl 
dance, alluded to in the foregoing, was an accomplishment of 
Madame de Kriidener’s, one which she exhibited even in her 
thirty-seventh year, and which De Staél gave to her “ Delphine,” 
and Madame Kriidener to her “ Valérie.” In the letter we are 
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about to quote she insinuates that De Staél was jealous of her 
—a perfectly gratuitous supposition. 


“T thank you for your verses—they are charming. With your influ- 
ence you can procure more from the great composer Delille. No 
matter what their contents ; it will be useful to Sidonie; you know how 
I love her. The world is so stupid! This charlatanism is a proof of it, 
though, by its means, we can also serve our friends. I long to know your 
projects, and to work, as I hope to do, with all my strength to be useful 
to you. I will make it known to Camille Jordan, whom Madame de 
Staé] loves more than she loves me; for I suspect the dear woman is 
possessed with jealousy of my success, particularly now some of the 
graces and charms of Delphine are acknowledged in Sidonie. She loved 
me formerly well enough to depict this talent she bas so well succeeded 
in; but renown and too much success have apparently chilled her. 
Indeed, Camille will advocate you warmly with her. Will it not be 
advisable to speak to Sidonie of this friend of Neuilly’s*? You under- 
stand me. Chateaubriand, who sees him often, has been beforehand 
with him. He likes Sidonie very much, and impresses upon her that 
she has had a prodigious success, and invites her to return. I will soon 
send you a letter for him. Keep the affair of Neuilly in view, and 
report to me of it. Yes, my respectable friend, you will reap the glory 
your talents and virtues deserve.” 


Did we not say M. Eynard was pitiless? It is he who has 


given us those letters; it is he also, who, after showing the 
charlatanism of this woman, now t quotes the evidence of her 
hypocrisy ; at the very time these letters were written, she 
wrote to Madame Armand— 


“ My health is much better: we have been dragged to eight balls 
in succession. I have been up eight nights, without feeling any ill 
effects. What happiness, my friend! I should never have done, if I 
were to tell you how much I have been fétée; verses are showered 
down, esteem and homage by each to outdo the other. A word from 
me is looked on as a favour; nothing is talked of but my wit, goodness, 
and manners. It is a thousand times more than I deserve, but Provi- 
dence is pleased to overwhelm her children, even with benefits they do 
not deserve.” 


In this note she explains to Madame Armand her departure 
from Lyons for Paris. 


“T should look upon it as a cowardice to keep back a work which 
might be useful, and this is why my journey to Paris becomes a duty, 
all the while my heart, my imagination, everything inclining me to the 
shores of your lake, where I burn to go, disgusted with the life in 
Paris, sickened with its homage, desiring nought but repose and sweet 
affection. I shall be very happy to pass my summers in Switzerland, 
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my winters here, for Lyons possesses all the delights of a large city. 
They are so fond of me here, and lionise me till I blush.” 


In another letter to her daughter-in-law, then at Berlin, she 
expresses the same regrets at going to Paris, and narrates her 
success at Lyons:— 


“Tam here quite the rage ; my Turkish and Persian robes, my lace, 
my diamonds, give me that sort of distinction which magnificence obtains. 
The reputation which Madame de Staél’s rank has given for my dancing, 
the praises of newspapers given to my “ Maxims,” the deluge of verses 
and portraits which overwhelm me from Paris, the reputation for good- 
ness and generosity made for me by the émigrés, the success of “‘ Valérie,” 
which has been read here by Béranger and other people—all that has 
created a great curiosity about me, and a deluge of verses from the 
provinces, with all sorts of invitations. Paris does not tempt me ; I am 
almost blasée with success, and only think of it for the sake of my 
“ Valérie,” a work that I think will create a great sensation. I believe 
it is a good work ; it is pious, moral, and is filled with all that speaks to 
the imagination. If I desire to go to Paris, it is for the success of 
* Valérie ;” you know how much labour must be expended personally 
with the journalists to secure the success of a first work. You know 
that talent, genius, and good intentions are not sufficient to ensure 
success. There is charlatanism in everything !” 


There is something detestable in the tone of these letters. 


Now let us see her in Paris. “ Valérie” was published, and, 
M. Eynard tells us— 


“All Madame de Kriidener’s batteries were mounted to salute her 
appearance ; not one failed in its effect. Devoted friends, journalists, 
independent literary men, adversaries, detractors, each in his way was 
occupied with Madame de Kriidener and her book. She did not re- 
main idle, and for several days devoted herself with the most perse- 
vering ardour to ensure her triumph, running incognito to the most 
fashionable milliners, and asking for scarfs, bonnets, feathers, wreaths, 
and ribbons @ la Valérie. When the shopkeepers saw this stranger, 
still handsome, and elegantly dressed, get out of her carriage, and ask 
with so positive an air for things which only existed in her own fancy, 
they were seized with an inexpressible good-will, and so strong a desire 
to satisfy her that they soon came to an understanding. She recog- 
nised at once what she had asked for. And if some young ladies, puzzled 
by these unusual demands, were for a moment put out of countenance, 
and denied the existence of the articles asked for, Madame de Kriidener 
smiled at them kindly, and, pitying them for not yet knowing the novel 
of “ Valérie,” soon made them zealous proselytes of her book. 

“She then went to another shop, feigning to seek there for something 
also which had no existence. Thanks to this scheme, she contrived to 
excite so envious an emulation in honour of “ Valérie,” that for eight 
days at least everything was @ la Valérie. Some of her friends, inno- 
cent accomplices of this stratagem, followed upon her footsteps, ac- 
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cording to her directions, to verify her triumph, and carried the renown 
of it to the Faubourg Saint Germain and the Chaussée d’Antin. 

“At the end of several days, the cunning Livonian, fatigued 
with her campaigns, borne down with homage and success, reposed on 
her laurels, In receiving modestly the compliments of the Court and 
of the town, she inwardly smiled, repeating to herself, ‘One cannot get 
on in Paris without charlatanism.’ She contemplated this movement 
with pleasure, in writing to Madame Armand :—‘The success of 
* Valérie” is complete and unlooked for, and there is something super- 
natural in this success. Yes, my friend, Heaven has willed it that these 
ideas and this purer system of morals should spread in France, where 
they have been less known.’ ” 


Mark the touches of religion which increase the odious- 
ness of these passages, a sort of canting snuffle, vainly trying 
to make dishonesty respectable. For God, for morality, for 
France, this shameless charlatanism has been practised ! 
Practised in the interest of religion, how can we wonder that 
the success has something “supernatural” in it? Heaven has 
decreed that “‘ Valérie ” should become famous in order that 
pure morality may be disseminated through the land of Bossuet 
and Fénélon! If we call upon the reader to notice these 
touches, it is to observe how early she made piety the cloak 
for her vanity; let him follow out this trace, and he will 
find vanity animating the most exalted manifestations of the 
mystic. 

Before following her through the stages of her conversion, 
let us glance at this “ Valérie,” upon which her reputation as a 
writer is founded. Its success was immense; and it still con- 
tinues to be read, in spite of a monotony and sentimentality 
only tolerated by the young. Nothing can be simpler than 
the story. Gustave, a young secretary, is passionately attached 
to the wife of his ambassador, and writes to a friend minute 
accounts of his feelings, and of those trivial incidents which 
love magnifies into importance ; at last, unable longer to sus- 
tain the weight of this unhappy passion, he declares himself, 
quits her for ever, and dies of that nameless disease which 
pathological fiction has so frequently described. It will be 
seen at once that Madame de Kriidener is only idealizing the 
story of Alexandre Stakieff—painting his silent, heart-wearing 
passion, and lovingly idealizing her own fascinating self. 
“Valérie” is thus a study for the critic and the biographer. 
The critic will note how it illustrates the importance of a nove- 
list’s confining himself, as nearly as may be, to the truth. Be- 
cause “ Valérie” has reality for its substratum, because it is in 
many respects a faintly disguised “ true story,” it contains one 
of the essential conditions of durable success: there is a cer- 
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tain inexpressible something, a cachet of reality, which insen- 
sibly affects the reader as no mere imaginative fiction would 
affect him. But that disappears in the dénouement: there the 
novelist’s art obtrudes itself, illusion vanishes, incredulity 
brings weariness. You have only to compare the real story, as 
‘we sketched it just now, with the feigned story of “ Valérie,” 
to perceive how greatly superior is the reality, and how much 
more romantic. We do not say that Madame Kriidener should 
have told the whole story; that is a question of convenance 
we are not here to discuss; but we say, that had she ventured 
to rely upon reality, in lieu of inventing that very poor dé- 
nouement, her novel would have been infinitely finer. 

“ Valérie” is written in letters, like “Delphine” and “ Werter,” 
both of which it resembles: the form, together with the mono- 
tony of the subject, make it rather difficult to read for those who 
have seen the sunsets of the years when melancholy and senti- 
ment were sufficient to make any book a bosom friend. It is, 
however, a work which will keep its place by mere excellence 
of style. We can name few works in that language which 
surpass it in sustained eloquence and elegance. The vague 
murmur of a rivulet is not more charming than the rhythm of 
its periods; and the delicate variations it plays upon the one 
theme, remind us of the thousand facettes of one diamond. 
Our pencil marks its frequent approbation on the margin of 
such passages as this :— 


1] me semble que je traine aprés moi des siécles dans ces espaces 
qu’on nomme des jours. Je souffre de cet ennui qui est un mal affreux, 
de cet ennui insurmontable, qui place dans une vaste uniformité tous les 
instants comme tous les objets.” 


A delicate sense of les nuances and of rhythm is perceptible 
in that passage, and indeed throughout the volume. 

We have seen the Coquette, let us now contemplate the 
Saint. She has returned to Riga, and is suffering from ennui, 
when, one day standing at her window, sadly and vaguely gazing 
at the autumn clouds floating over the Diina, she suddenly 
notices a Livonian gentleman passing by the house—he bows 
to her, staggers, and falls smitten with apoplexy! She recog- 
nises in him one of her admirers; one of the many captivated 
by her coquetry. He is taken up a corpse ! 

At first this fall appeared to coincide with the surprise he 
manifested on seeing Madame de Kriidener. She was shocked 
and deeply troubled. Her ardent love of admiration suddenly 
appeared to her an audacious folly and an outrageous defiance 
to the Being alone worthy of adoration. The judgment of 
God had entered into her soul and filled her with inexpressible 
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terrors. She believed herself to be every instant in danger of 
sudden death, irreconciled, unforgiven. The light of day ter- 
rified her. She shut herself up in her room, of which she care- 
fully closed all the windows, to banish light. Fearing to be 
crushed on the threshold, she did not venture to go out. The day 
was spent fearing the approach of night, and the night was 
passed in such distress that all around her were wretched at 
beholding her. Several weeks passed thus. Her brain was 
affected and her health dreadfully shaken. Nevertheless, in 
time her anguish became less keen, and left her silent and 
melancholy. 

In the depth of her sombre moods she suddenly met with 
a shoemaker, who amazed her by declaring himself “the hap- 
piest of men.” She called at his shop on the following day to 
interrogate him as to the causes of this happiness. He was a 
Moravian. He unfolded to her his religious convictions. She 
was seized with a strange trouble :— 


“ The divine love which slept within her shivered and awoke. She 
felt herself beloved. The avenging God, whose thunder she dreaded, 
passed away, and gave place to the God who died from love of the sinner. 
Bathed in tears she forthwith began to love her Saviour.” 


On the morrow she returned to her shoemaker, and soon 
made the acquaintance of other Moravians. Her conversion 
was complete ; the chrysalis had passed into a higher state of 
being. 

Let us be distinctly understood as throwing no suspicion 
whatever on her sincerity. It would be idle to question her 
conversion on the ground of its suddenness, and it is quite 
in accordance with experience to believe that she was, intellec- 
tually speaking, wholly converted. A sensitive excitable woman 
would naturally pass to such extremes with rapidity. Our pur- 
pose is not to discredit the sincerity of her convictions, but to 
exhibit by analysis the same moral nature under diverse mani- 
festations. Who does not recognise her restless vanity in these 
traits ? 

“In giving her heart up to God, Madame de Kriidener had 
“opened it to her neighbour. It was not only her friends whom 
“she desired to imbue with her glorious hopes—she longed to 
“save from the shipwreck which she had escaped all those who 
“were still struggling upon the rocks which had nearly proved 
“fatal to her. She perceived these rocks, and saw the depth of 
“the abyss which threatened to swallow up the frivolous society 
“around her, and thought that to point out the danger would be 
“sufficient warning. This feeling was uppermost with her even 
‘in her mother’s salon. Instead of the indifference, the ennui, the 
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“ exactingness which had formerly isolated her from her fellow- 
“ creatures, she brought to it nothing but charity. She longed to 
“ point out the real way to happiness to every one who came 
“ near her; she longed to convert all hearts to God, and to make 
“ them love Him who had revealed himself to her soul as love. 
“ Her faith knew no obstacles, and could conceive none. Was 
“she not a living miracle of that grace which she preached ? 
“ Therefore she entered on this subject with all whom she saw, 
“telling them of the overflowing joys which she experienced. 
“ She humbled herself before all for having believed that kindli- 
“ ness, benevolence, delicate sensibility, and a tender disposition, 
“ could stand in lieu of piety and obedience, of which they were 
“but the vain shadow. She detested these illusions ; every one 
‘listened to her, and appeared to agree with her; but when she 
said to old soldiers, and to men and women exhausted by the 
world and its vain pleasures, ‘ Do you know we have a Saviour 
who died for us, that God made himself man and has redeemed 
us,’ she saw surprise depicted on every countenance.” 
Of course a woman strongly impressed with the importance 
of her religious views, might feel herself bound to disregard all 
convenances, and preach her doctrines in the salon, or put 
terrible questions to old soldiers and demireps ; but we ask any 
one who has followed us so far, whether beneath this fanaticism 
he does not detect Valérie’s vanity? The most inexpert mental 
analyst can scarcely fail to detect it in the various anecdotes 
which M. Eynard quotes as a proof of her touching humility. 

We are prepared to hear this question addressed to us :—-Why 
attribute to vanity what may have been purely religious? In 
general we are strongly opposed to all attribution of motives ; 
but in this particular case we are following what we believe to 
be unmistakeable indications, in judging Madame de Kriidener 
by what she originally was. If we believed in sudden conver- 
sions, it would be otherwise: we should then believe that her 
vanity was extirpated, her falsehood cured, and that, in changing 
her convictions, or rather in deepening her old convictions, she 
had surpassed the Ethiopian and the leopard, for she had 
changed her skin and spots. It becomes a question of moral 
philosophy. Until the fact of change be established on some- 
thing like a sound psychological basis, we must continue to see 
Valérie in the mystical Madame de Kriidener. 

The simple Moravian doctrine was afterwards exchanged for 
a more exalted mysticism caught from Jung Stilling, Oberlin, 
and Fontaine. It was at Carlsruhe she learned to know Jung 
Stilling. That simple, pious, earnest creature, originally a 
charcoal burner in the Hartz, afterwards a tailor, and now the 
founder of a sect—the man who had won the friendship of a 
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riotous young law student at Leipsig, by name Wolfgang Goethe 
—explained to her how certain privileged souls received com- 
munications from higher sources than those of mere intelligence, 
and were, in fact, in relation with the Infinite. 

Madame de Kriidener was of all persons apt to give admis- 
sion to such a belief, both from speculative tendencies, and 
from vanity. In her early career as woman of the world we 
saw her as wne femme incomprise; may we not see in the 
mystic wne religieuse incomprise? In both forms the spirit of 
distinction is manifest—the desire to be elevated from out the 
common mass. Religious sentiment is purified more by the 
force of candour than the force of penetration ; and candour, 
simplicity, truthfulness, are not the qualities we have been 
able to see in Madame de Kriidener. In her mysticism we 
cannot help suspecting the connivance of her amour-propre. 
In the belief in a miraculous suspension of ordinary laws in her 
favour—a special grace of divine perception accorded to her 
—we see the vanity more prominent than the intellect. Let 
this extract from one of her letters indicate the tone of her 
mind :— 

“ Dear friend, believe that I have experienced miracles in the true 
sense of the word; that I have been initiated into the profoundest 
mysteries of eternity, and that I can tell you much concerning the life 
to come: no, you have no idea of the felicity awaiting those who give 
themselves entirely to Jesus Christ. Persevere, go to Him every day. 
I have the positive promise of his goodness and mercy that He will deign 
to grant my prayers for my relatives and my friends.” 


This language, as the newspapers say, “speaks for itself.” 
We will cite another example, reminding us terribly of the 
pride which apes humility in Mawworms and nasal prophets. 

“* My tender friend, forget the creature ; do not love me, I conjure you, 
as if there were anything loveable in me. Say to yourself often, that my 
life was one tissue of horrible sins ; that no one ever was more favoured ; 
that no one ever was more unworthy ; J earnestly beg of you, if you read 
my letter to your friends, to read them this passage. Heed not a vain 
friendship ; render honour and glory to Him to whom they are due. It 
is not for such a miserable creature, who has only merited scorn, to be 
cherished, esteemed, and shown in a pleasant light.” 


Through Stilling she became acquainted with Oberlin, the 
chief of the Illuminati; but his influence was soon eclipsed by 
the sanctified scoundrel Fontaine, who, with his accomplice 
Maria Kummrin, managed to turn the enthusiasm of his new 
disciple to profitable account. Fontaine was an eloquent and 
popular preacher ; he had the “ unction” which fascinates. To 
that he joined a miracle-working power. One Sunday, while 
preaching, he arrested a violent storm: the flashes of lightning 
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and the booming peals of thunder made the peasants tremble 
for their crops. Fontaine commenced an earnest prayer to 
God to withdraw the “ devastating storm.” The storm suddenly 
ceased. Had it continued, he would have said that God’s wrath 
was excited by the wickedness of the peasants; but it ceased, 
and all attributed the cessation to his prayer. It made him 
famous. It made him sought after as a saint. 

About this time, Maria Kummrin, a peasant of a certain age, 
manifested some of the “ecstatic” phenomena which later in- 
quirers into mesmerism have rendered familiar to the public. 
Ignorant and stupid, Maria nevertheless in her ecstatic states 
had interviews of a remarkable nature with angels, from whom 
she received intelligence and commands. It is guaranteed by 
the most “ respectable” authority, so that we must believe it, or 
incur the scorn of the faithful. She predicted events, all of 
which came true precisely as she had foretold. Fontaine 
readily availed himself of such a coadjutor. 

Madame de Kriidener, attracted by their reputation, called 
on Fontaine, who staggered her by addressing her in the lan- 
guage of St. John to the Messiah! It was then explained that 
Maria had predicted her arrival, and had spoken of the “ great 
mission” she was destined to fulfil. Madame de Kriidener’s 
imagination excited by this, made her accept the mysterious re- 
velation, and believe in her mission. Maria, in her presence, 
foretold for her a “ high vocation in the reign of the Lord, and 
pointed out Fontaine as the apostle chosen to work with her 
for the conversion of the world.” That she was sincere we 
have no doubt; the theories of Stilling and Oberlin respecting 
the relations between the visible and invisible, seemed proven 
by the “ ecstacies” of this ignorant peasant, and paved the way 
for credulity. But although she was, we may believe, sincere, 
we cannot doubt that the others were playing a vulgar and 
ignoble drama. Fontaine was a sensual hypocrite, speculating 
on her enthusiasm. She very soon discovered his moral worth- 
lessness, but he regained his empire by a splendid audacity 
worthy of record: he saw her suspicions, and crushed them by 
“the assurance with which he welcomed in her and in her 
daughter the first of those myriads of whom he was to be the 
new St. Paul, and she was afraid lest she should reject the com- 
mands of the Lord in rejecting him who spoke in the name of 
the Lord.” Is not that worthy of Tartuffe? In this episode 
of Fontaine we discern dimly the elements of a strange priestly 
drama; unhappily the details are withheld, but here is one 
corner of the curtain lifted :— 


“Such was Madame de Kriidener’s confidence in the direction of 
this man, whose speech was truly evangelical, that she could make no 
nN 2 
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insuperable objection to the accomplishment of a project which had 
probably long been planned by Maria Kummrin. For some end which 
we have been unable clearly to define, and the mystery of which we 
have some hesitation in attempting to solve, Fontaine had meditated a 
species of mystical union between his brother and Madame de Krii- 
dener. What relation could exist between this union and the working 
out of the great Christian scheme to which they all were equally 
devoted? Maria Kummrin, by designating in her eestacies the pastor's 
brother, seems to have included him in the promises made to Madame 
de Kriidener, to her daughter, and to the pastor. What sacri- 
fice had Madame de Kriidener to make? Was she to give up some 
portion of her liberty? We cannot tell, but everything leads us 
to believe, and the conclusion of this event will show it, that this 
union, which was to remain a secret from the world, was but the 
means by which Fontaine intended to esploiter his yielding bene- 
factress. The pastor's brother was not remarkable either in person, 
talent, nor great moral qualities, and he suffered from bodily infirmity. 
At the end of some little time, thanks to the charity of Madame de 
Kriidener, he was sent to Geneva to be under the treatment of Doctor 
Butini, but, as it turned out, without experiencing any favourable result. 
From that time Madame de Kriidener provided generously for his 
wants, but from the month of November, 1814, she saw him no more.” 


We have said again and again that we believe in Madame de 
Kriidener’s sincerity. To doubt it, to throw aside all her 
enthusiasm, fanaticism, and active charity, and treat them as 
hypocrisy, as the acting of a woman greedy of distinction, 
would be to rob this moral problem of its piquancy. Never- 
theless, although we fully credit her intellectual sincerity, we 
cannot follow M. Eynard through the mass of details accumu- 
lated as evidence of her active piety. Those interested in such 
matters will find abundance in his volumes. Our purpose is 
more restricted. We endeavour to indicate the features of 
Valérie under the mask of the saint. He only thinks of de- 
lineating the saint; accordingly he shows her to us ardently 
pursuing her mission of conversion, carrying her eloquent per- 
suasion into the very prisons, wandering over the earth preach- 
ing the Gospel, and yet preaching it with a tact which (while it 
reminds us of the Valérie we knew at Venice, Copenhagen, 
Paris, and Geneva) throws a shadow of suspicion on the 
thoroughgoingness of the saint, for we are told that “ her good 
sense, no less than her faith, always preserved her from the 
mistake of fatiguing her audience. No one knew better how to 
adapt her thoughts and the hopes of faith, to the wants, tastes, 
and habits of those she addressed.” This, although enviable 
as tact, is very unlike the bearing of enthusiastic faith ! 

But we hasten to her most glorious convert and friend, the 
Emperor Alexander. “ ‘This prince,” says Lamartine, “ al- 
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though manifesting all the subtlety of the Greek and fanaticism 
of the northern races, had also, and above all, the grandiose 
and theatrical magnanimity of the heroic races of the East.” 
Handsome, graceful, and sensual, he indulged freely—too 
freely—in that libertinage which formerly was considered a 
“regal vice.” We should also add, that bred up in the 
eighteenth-century philosophy, he manifested little or no re- 

ligious fervour until 1812, when Napoleon was at Moscow. 
Deeply affected by that disaster, he gave way to moods of 
melancholy which alarmed those around him. Prince Gallitzin 
urged him to seek for consolation in the Bible. A few days 
after he came into the apartments of the Empress, and asked 
her to lend him a Bible. He carried it away to read in soli- 
tude. It moved him deeply. Marking with a pencil all those 
passages which seemed to reflect his situation, and re-reading 
them, he felt as if a friendly voice was giving him courage. 
From that day religious enthusiasm began to animate him. He 
heard of Madame de Kriidener, and of a remarkable prediction 
she had made. He desired to see her. Their interview took 
place at Heilbronn, just after Napoleon’s return from Elba had 
startled Europe into another war: It must have been an in- 
teresting scene. She was then upwards of fifty, and all the 
grace of Valérie was departed ; but she spoke with conviction, 
with eloquence, and he was charmed. For the first time in his 
life he heard his sins named sins in his presence. She too had 
sinned, she had been converted, and her example might per- 
suade him! The Emperor, hiding his face in his hands, burst 
into tears. This seemed to recall her to the fact that she was 
reprimanding the Emperor of all the Russias, and she began to 
apologise, when Alexander said, “‘ No, Madame, continue, your 
words are music to my soul.” 

It is in M. Eynard’s volumes that you must read all the 
“scandal” occasioned by this spiritual relationship between the 
Emperor and his mystical friend. There you will read amusing 
accounts of the diplomatic interpretations it gave rise to, and 
of the assiduous court paid to Madame de Kriidener. We have 
no space for such details. We can only add that this intimacy 
continued unbroken for several years ; and if at last a coolness 
did separate them, what could be expected from an absolute 
Emperor and a prophetess who sympathized with the Greeks, 
and whose Christianity had tendencies towards the “ dangerous 
chimeras” of universal brotherhood ? 

Our task is ended. We have endeavoured to place before 
the reader something of the life of a remarkable woman, and at 
the same time to illustrate by it an interesting question in moral 
philosophy. We might have varied it by other cases, notably 
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that of Loyola, and that of the Countess Hahn-Hahn, but to 
preserve the unity of our subject, we have restricted ourselves 
to the author of “ Valérie.” 
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The Temporal Benefits of Christianity exemplified in its 
Influence on the Social, Intellectual, Civil, and Political 
Condition of Mankind, from its first Promulgation to the 
present Day. By Robert Blakey. London, 1849. 


Small Books on Great Subjects. Edited by a few Well-wishers 
to Knowledge. No. 19. On the State of Man subsequent 
to the Promulgation of Christianity. London, 1851. 


The Connection of Morality with Religion; a Sermon, preached 
in the Cathedral of St. Patrick, at an Ordination held by 
the Lord Archbishop of Dublin, Sunday, September 21, 
1851. By William Fitzgerald, A.M., Vicar of St. Ann’s, 
and Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Dublin. London, 1851. 


F these works, the third treats theoretically, the others prac- 

tically, of the relation of Christianity to human nature. 
The preacher seeks in the natural conscience for the moral 
ground and receptacle of revelation ; while the historians trace 
its moral operation in society and life. Were both tasks per- 
fectly performed, we should be furnished with a complete image 
of the religion at once in its idea and its expression ; should be 
able definitely to compare its promise with its achievements, 
and to submit it, as a whole, to philosophical appreciation. But 
the two halves of the subject are exhibited with very unequal 
success. It is much easier to show the intended than the 
actual influence of the Christian faith upon the character of 
its disciples,—to determine by 4@ priori methods what it must 
be, than by an @ posteriori induction to estimate what it has 
been, and is. Mr. Fitzgerald, as becomes a professor of ethical 
science, has well contended that the religion which he recom- 
mends from the pulpit is neither indifferent nor supercilious 
towards the morals which he teaches from the University chair, 
—but assumes their obligation, appeals to their authority, and 
in its mode of reconciling the human will with the Divine, 
raises them into eternal sanctities. It addresses itself to man 
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as a being already conscious of responsibility; and simply pro- 
poses to restore reason and conscience to that supremacy in 
fact which of right they can never lose. How far has this aim 
been visibly realized? Are the traces of a Divine renovation 
clear upon the face of Christendom? Is there the difference 
between ancient Greece and modern England, or between the 
empire and the papacy of Rome, which might be expected 
between an unregenerate world and a regenerate? The his- 
torical answer to these questions is attempted by Mr. Blakey, 
with perhaps adequate resources of knowledge, but with so im- 
perfect an apprehension of the requisites of his argument, that 
his book, though often instructive in detail, is altogether inef- 
fective as a whole. He is content to select and enumerate the 
most salient and favourable points in the transition from an- 
cient to modern civilization, and to set them down to the credit 
of Christianity ; without care to disengage the action of con- 
current causes, or to balance the account by reference to more 
questionable effects. A much finer analysis is needed, in 
order to draw from history its real testimony on this great 
matter: and nothing can well be more arbitrary than to stroll 
through some fifteen centuries, and gathering up none but the 
most picturesque and beneficent phenomena, weave them into a 
glory to crown the faith with which they co-exist. In Chris- 
tendom, all the great and good things that are done at all will 
of course be done by Christians, and will contain such share 
of the religious element as may belong to the character of the 
actor or the age; but before you can avail yourself of them 
in Christian Apologetics, it must be shown that, under any 
other faith, no social causes would have remained adequate 
either to produce them or to provide any worthy equivalent. 
Because Charlemagne, after baptizing the Saxons in their 
own blood, displayed a better zeal by establishing cathedral 
and conventual schools, therefore to put the horn-book of the 
liberal arts into the hand of his religion, while leaving the 
wet sword to stain his own;—because chivalry blended in its 
vow “fear of God” with “love of the ladies,” therefore to 
trace all loyalty and courtesy to the doctrine of the Church ; 
because the medieval schoolmen imported into every science 
the canons of Divinity, and decided between Realism and No- 
minalism on eucharistic principles, therefore to give the priest- 
hood all the honours of shodetin philosophy and intellectual 
liberty—is, to say the least, very vulnerable logic and very 
superficial history. Of a far superior order is the little book 
“ On the State of Man subsequent to the Promulgation of Chris- 
tianity.” In a previous treatise, “On the State of Man before 
the Promulgation of Christianity,” the author had passed under 
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rapid review the ancient systems of civilization—stationary, 
progressive, aggressive ; and, having seized on their character- 
istic features, he now brings with him determinate points of 
comparison into his survey of the post-apostolic times. The 
view which he spreads beneath your eye of the world, as it lay 
ready to afford a channel for the Christian faith, is remarkable 
for breadth and truth. Conducting you, with the wide picture 
in your mind, to the pure head-spring in Galilee, and keeping 
close to the stream as it descends and opens from these seques- 
tered heights, he enables you to see, reach by reach, where it 
fertilizes and where it destroys; the new fields of life it enters, 
the old landmarks of habit it overwhelms. The author is not 
more familiar with the Christian apologists and fathers, than 
with the later Latin and revived Greek literature from Trajan 
to Aurelian ; and by skilfully noting the moments when Pagan 
and Christian life not only stood in silent. co-presence, but 
came into active contact, he brings out into clear relief the 
new type of character which formed itself within the commu- 
nities of disciples. That type is so strikingly original, its 
features so conspicuously express an order of passions and 
ideas strange alike to the Hellenic and the Italian races, as to 
betray the creative action of some vast moral power unborrowed 
from the established civilization. When the free Roman breaks 
the bread of communion with slaves,—when the slippery Syrian 
forswears lying and theft,—when the heedless Greek changes 
his eagerness of the moment into a living for eternity,—when a 
people ignorant of Stoic maxims display a contempt of torture 
and death sublimer than the ideal of the Porch ;—an influence 
is plainly at work which has penetrated to hitherto unawakened 
depths of the human soul. ‘The phenomenvn is the more im- 
pressive, when regard is had to the materials from which the 
early Christian communities were gathered. It cannot be 
imagined that they were composed of elements particularly 
choice ; and, indeed, amid the universal corruption of morals 
and exhaustion of wholesome life, it is difficult to conceive 
how, if the Christian doctrine had enforced a rigorous selection, 
instead of indiscriminately inviting innocence and guilt, any 
decent elements could have been collected. Without adopting 
Gibbon’s contemptuous estimate of the body of primitive be- 
lievers, we cannot doubt that it comprised very mixed ingre- 
dients ; we know that it contained great numbers of the servile 
class, and very few whose station and culture gave them access 
to the higher ideas familiar to the schools of philosophy: yet 
from these unpromising sources arose a society which, in 
severity of morals, in intensity of affection, in heroism of en- 
durance, reversed the habits of the world to which they be- 
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longed. It seems to us an idle question for sceptical criticism 
to raise, whether the religion of Christ comprised in its teach- 
ings any ethical element absolutely new. If genius had con- 
ceived it all before, life had not produced it till now; and the 
more you affirm the philosophers’ competency to think it, the 
more do you convict them of inability to realize it. But in 
morals scarcely can there be clear intellectual conception of 
principles not yet embodied in living character. As in the 
highest works of art, the thing seen is far other than the thing 
imagined and described: not doctrines, but persons, are here 
the only expression of the truth; and till they appear, ethical 
forms are but as the human clay without the vital fire. In the 
statement of thought, the early Christians, not excepting the 
Scripture writers, are rude and unskilled; and a taste formed 
from the study of Plato and Seneca may be offended by the 
rusticity of Mark, and the abruptness of Paul. But whoever 
can rise above the level of a merely intellectual critique, and 
embrace, with our anonymous author, the whole phenomenon 
of the first centuries of our era, will see a glow of self-denying 
faith, and a deep movement of conscience, affording manifest 
announcement of a new edition of human nature. 

That edition has now been extant for many centuries ; and is 
variously legible in the literature, the institutions, the private 
manners of Christendom. The Christian ideal of human life 
lies as an open book before us ; yet as a book so various in its 
versions, and so overlaid with comments, that the fresh flavour 
of its language, and even the finer essence of its thought, are in 
danger of being lost. The actual Christianity of each succes- 
sive age, and each contemporary nation, is the express result, 
not only in its dogma, but in its life, of two component terms— 
a given matter, and a given faculty of faith. However full and 
constant the former may be in itself, the latter is perpetually 
variable with the knowledge and passions of the time, and the 
special genius of individual leaders: nor can this variation of 
insight in the mind fail to neutralize some portion of truth, and 
to give disproportionate magnitude to others. The data sup- 
plied by inspiration itself form no exception to this rule. Deli- 
vered into the charge of the human soul, they fall into the 
moulds of its recipient nature, take their immediate form from 
the laws of its life, and are reacted on from its independent 
activity. The immutable custody of anything by a finite 
thinking subject, involves the most evident contradiction: the 
very contact with human intelligence reduces universal truth 
to partial, the permanent to the variable, the secure to the con- 
tingent. It is only in the essential Unity of Reason and Con- 
science in every age, that we find the means of correcting the 
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aberrations and verifying the insight of all particular men. Not 
that we are to conceive of the human race collectively as one 
large person, of which individual minds are vital organs, and 
which has a necessary growth and development, entitling each 
century to boast of advance beyond its predecessors. We know 
of no spiritual units—of no personalities—except each single 
and separate will: nor do we find anything in their mutual 
relation which necessarily determines them to uninterrupted 
improvement, and excludes the encroachment of degeneracy 
and falsehood. Indeed, no sorrier product is there of human 
conceit and ignorance than the cant of “ progress,” which 
assumes that every newest phase of thought is wisest. But if 
all men are endowed with radically the same faculties, however 
various in their intensities and proportions, there is a court of 
appeal in permanent sitting, where the normal laws of intel- 
lectual and moral apprehension are administered against all 
provincial prejudices and transient verdicts of error. In the 
long run, the healthy perceptions of good eyes will outvote the 
discolouring effects of all ophthalmic epidemics, how obsti- 
nate and wide soever they may be. And the moral vision of 
mankind will no less vindicate its natural rights, by returning 
again and again into clear discernments, and settled admi- 
rations, and discharging the illusory forms and false tints of 
each separate age. To deny the ethical competency of the 
mind for this office—to say that there is no power given for de- 
ciding what, among the claimants on reverence, is really nobie, 
true, and good, is, with all its pietistic pretences, an act of the 
profoundest scepticism, washing away, as a quicksand, the only 
rock on which any faith can be built. It is to treat the dura- 
ble source of truth as evanescent and uncertain, and shut out 
the possibility of all religion. On the other hand, to set up 
and idolize the life and thought of any one time as an unques- 
tionable rule for all times, and stereotype it for unmodified 
reproduction, is to treat the evanescent as the durable, and 
build on whatever stands above the water, heedless whether it 
be the quicksand or the rock. Yet, strange to say, this parti- 
cular superstition, and that general unbelief—an apparent 
antithesis of error—usually meet in the same mind, and consti- 
tute together the chief theology of most visible churches. 
Having deposed and insulted the eternal sanctities, they coax 
and flatter the letter of Scripture to accept the vacant throne, 
and exchange the holy modesty of its administration for a uni- 
versal empire of pretence. They drain off the springs of inspi- 
ration at their fountain-head, iow | turn all history into a plain of 
sand, that they may magnify their Hebrew reservoir as the 
world’s sole supply ; forgetting that when cut off from the 
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running waters, the choicest store loses its fresh virtues, and 
the fairest lake, shut up without exit, turns into a Dead Sea. 
In contradiction of both errors, we shall assume that transitory 
elements cannot fail to mix themselves with the expression of 
the purest inspiration,—the horizon of human relations and 
expressible things around even the divinest soul being limited ; 
—and that, as the inspiration tries itself upon age after age, 
bringing into distinct consciousness now one side of truth and 
now another, it becomes more and more possible to find its 
essence and eliminate its accidents, to save its Catholic beauties 
apart from its sectional distortions. The Christian ideal of life 
is not to be looked for in what is special to the Crusader or the 
Quaker,—to Puritan or Cavalier,—to Platonists of the second 
ceutury or Aristotelians of the twelfth,—to Aquinas or Luther,— 
to John or Paul; but in such sentiment as was common to 
them all, and attached to them as citizens of Christendom. 
When this element is disengaged from all that encumbers it, it 
will be found pervading and animating still whatever is noblest 
in our modern life; while al] that is narrow, and weak, and 
unworthy in the moral doctrine’ of our age, springs from a 
forced attempt to perpetuate the accidental modes of the apos- 
tolic period. 

Every one is sensible of a change in the whole climate of 
thought and feeling, the moment he crosses any part of the 
boundary which divides Christian civilization from Hea- 
thendom ; yet of nothing is it more difficult to render any 
’ compendious account. It is easy to enumerate in detail 
the phenomena which are modified or disappear; just as 
on entering a new physical region the travelling naturalist 
may register the new species of plants and animals that, 
one after another, present themselves to his research. But 
these do not paint the scene before even the learned eye ; 
they are the separate outcomings of a great life-thrill, into 
whose current their roots penetrate: the landscape, as a 
whole, speaks differently to the mind, and the whole hea- 
ven and earth seem pregnant with a thought unfelt before. 
To read off that thought, requires an apprehension the con- 
verse of the analytic vision of science. The same difficulty 
occurs when we endeavour to seize the latent principle of a 
natural realm of history. Such principle. however, there must 
be. Beneath all the moving tides of Christian thought there 
lie still depths that supply them all, and a centre of equilibrium 
around which they sweep. We believe that the fundamental 
idea of Christendom may be described to be, The ascent 
through Conscience into communion with God. Other reli- 
gions have lent their sanctions to morality, and announced the 
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Divine commands to the human will; but only as the laws of 
an outward monarch within whose sovereignty we lie, and 
who, ruling in virtue of his almightiness, has a right to obe- 
dience, ordain as he will. Other religions, again, have aimed 
at a union with God. But the conditions of this union, dic- 
tated by misleading conceptions of the Divine nature, have 
missed on every side the true level of human dignity and peace. 
Manichzism, deifying the antithesis of matter, takes the path of 
ascetic suppression of the body. The Indian Pantheist, ima- 
gining the Divine Abyss as the realm of night and infinite 
negation, strives to hold in the breath and sink into self-annul- 
ment. Plato, seeing in God the essence of thought, demands 
science and beauty not less than goodness, as the needful notes 
of harmony with him, and appoints the approach to heaven by 
academic ways. The modern Quietists, worshipping a Being 
too much the reflection of their own tenderness, have lost them- 
selves in soft affections relaxing to the nerves of duty, and 
unseemly in the face of eternal law. Christianity alone has 
neither crushed the soul by mere submission, like Moham- 
medanism ; nor melted it away in the tides of infinite being, like 
Pantheistic faiths: but has saved the good of both, by esta- 
blishing the union with God through a free act of the individual 
soul. Assigning to him a transcendent moral nature, sensitive 
to the same distinctions, conservative of the same solemnities, 
which awe and kindle us, it singles out the conscience as the 
field where we are to meet him,—where the bridge will be found 
of transit between the human and the divine. No fear or ser- 
vility remains with an obedience consisting not in mystic acts 
and artificial habits, but in the free play of natural goodness ; 
and rendered, not in homage to a Supreme Autocrat, but in sym- 
pathy with a Mind itself the infinite impersonation of all the 
sanctities. Nor are any dizzy and perilous flights incurred by a 
devotion which meets its great Inspirer in no foreign heaven, 
but in the higher walks of this home life, and misses him only 
in what is mean and low. The place assigned in Christianity 
to the moral sentiments and affections has no parallel in any 
other religion. The whole faith is as an unutterable sigh after 
an ideal perfection. Holiness eternal in heaven, incarnate on 
earth, and to be realized in men,—this is the circle of concep- 
tions in which it moves. Its very name for the Inspiration 
which mediates all its work, expresses the same thing. It is 
not simply an évdovcracuds,—not uavia,—not Baxxsia,—but the 
nvevua ayiov. The Demon of Socrates—the least heathenish of 
heathen men—was but an intellectual guide, and checked his 
erring judgment: the Holy Spirit guards the vigils of duty, and 
succours the disciple’s tempted will. This profound sense of 
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interior amity with God through faithfulness to our highest pos- 
sibility, appears in the Christian Scriptures under two forms— 
the positive and the negative—each the complement of the 
other. In the Gospel, Jesus himself, as befits the saintly mind 
lifted above the strife of passion, describes the aspiration after 
goodness as the native guidance of the soul to her source and 
refuge. In the Epistles, Paul, pouring forth the confessions of 
a fiery nature, proclaims the sense of sin to be the contracted 
hindrance that bars the ascent, and against which the wings of 
the struggling will beat only to grow faint. These represen- 
tations are evidently but the two sides of the same doctrine 
seen from the heavenly and from the earthly position. Whether 
we are told what the good heart will find, or what the guilty 
must lose, the lesson equally recognises the Divine authority 
of conscience. The benediction and the curse are but the 
bright and the dark hemisphere of one perfect truth. The 
Apostle, standing in the shadow of the world’s night, and 
regarding its averted face, dwells on the gloom of alienation,— 
the “foolish heart that is darkened,”—the “reprobate mind” 
from which God is hid. Christ, conscious of the holy light, 
and knowing how it penetrates the folds of willing natures, and 
wakes what else would sleep, speaks rather of the glory that is 
not denied, and utters that deepest of blessings, —‘“ The 
pure in heart shall see God.” ‘To this bright side also the 
Pauline view in the end comes round. For though in him we 
miss that recognition of a natural human goodness which gives 
such grace and sweetness to many of the parables; though in 
his scheme the human will has not only betrayed its trust, but 
hopelessly crippled its powers; yet he does not leave it in the 
collapse of paralysis, with the hard saying that it can in nowise 
lift up itself, but points to a hope that bends over it from above. 
The soul that is too far gone to act, may still be capable of love: 
if unable to trust itself, it may trust another: if it cannot com- 
mand its volitions, it may surrender its affections; can reve- 
rence, can aspire, can yield its hand, like a child, to an angel of 
deliverance. Beyond the precincts of this world is an Image 
of divine excellence and beauty—one recently withdrawn from 
human history, and soon to have a more august return. It is 
but to turn the eye and give the heart to that ideal and immortal 
perfection, and in the light of so pure a love, the clouds will 
clear from the conscience, and lift themselves as a nightmare 
away; the lame will, forgetting its infirmities, will spring up 
and walk; and the restoration, impossible by flight from defor- 
mity and ill, will come through the attraction of a Divine sanc- 
tity and goodness. Thus does the Apostle snatch the disciple 
at last into the right perceptions which Christ assumes to be 
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possible at first; and in both its primitive developments the 
Christian religion implies the communion of man with God 
through purity of heart. 

To this sentiment, conveyed with living realization in the 
person of Jesus Christ, may be referred whatever is distinct- 
ively great in Christian ethics. Proposing, as an end within 
their reach, the ascent of the soul to a divine life, and, as the 
means, a simple surrender to its own highest intimations, they 
have melted away the interval between earthly and heavenly 
natures,—not by humanizing God, but by consecrating man. 
In treating the lower desires of sense and self as the steams that 
intercept,—the tender reverences, as the clear air that trans- 
mits, the light of lights, they have struck the deepest truth of 
human consciousness. Hence the temper of aspiration,—the 
earnest ideality,—the sense of infinite want, with faith in infinite 
possibilities,—the sorrowful unrest in the present, with irrepres- 
sible struggle for a better future,—which are impressed on the 
poetry, the art, the social life of Christendom. Unlike the 
expression of the Hellenic mind, they are rather a prayer for 
what might be, than a joy in what is. Hence, too, the predo- 
minance of the psychological and subjective element in the phi- 
losophy of modern times, and the conversion of the ancient 
“ metaphysics” into the form of “ mental science.” Man would 
never have ceased to be merged in nature, and registered 
merely as a part of its contents; his self-knowledge would 
not have vindicated its independent rights; his mind would 
not have been recognised as the court of record for the moral 
legislation of the universe, had not his religion taken him deep 
into himself, and from a new point shown him his relation to 
all else ; kindling his own consciousness to a point of intense 
brilliancy, in correspondence with a divine centre, which must 
be sought on the same axis of being,—like the two determining 
foci of an infinite curve, that find each other out, while the 
realm of determined nature lies around, as the configured area, 
or the bounding curve. Of the external world, indeed, too 
little account has been made in the faith of Christians. They 
have not cared to recognise it as the shrine of immanent Deity ; 
—have stood in uneasy relations to it; often inimical to it; 
sometimes trying to get rid of it as an illusion; usually regard- 
ing it as a foreign object, like a great statue on the stage of 
being, with only stony eyes and ears for the real play of pas- 
sions that whirl around. Existence, in its essence, has been 
felt as an interview between man and God, at which space and 
nature have been collaterally present, but in which it was not 
apparent what they had todo. Physical science and the plastic 
arts may have reason to complain of the depressing influence 
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of this imperfect view, and of the hard necessity under which 
it places them of pursuing their ends with only scanty and 
grudging recognition from religion. But, for the philosophic 
knowledge of human nature, and the practical regulation of 
human society, this isolation of the soul within its own con- 
sciousness,—this concentrated personality,—this vivid inter- 
change of life with God without diffusion through benumbing 
media,—-must be held eminently ennobling. 

If, from the fundamental Christian sentiment, we descend to 
the scheme of Applied Morals, which it organised and inspired, 
the principle still vindicates itself in its results. The great 
problems of life are supplied from two sources,—the Persons 
that may engage our affections, and the Pursuits that may in- 
vite our will. The light in which the personal relations are 
presented before the eye of Christendom, is undeniably benign 
and true. It has never been obscured without the social spread 
of injustice and discontent; nor ever cleared again, but as the 
precursor of reformation. That every human soul has its sacred 
concerns and its divine communion, is the simplest of thoughts; 
but so deep and moving that, where it is received and acknow- 
ledged, it calls up angelic virtues ;, where it is insulted and de- 
nied, it lets slip avenging fiends. Wherever it is sincerely 
held, it secures that reverential feeling towards others, beneath 
whose spell the selfish passions sleep, and without which the 
precept of courtesy and the definition of rights are an inef- 
fectual form. Power loses its insolence, and dependence its 
sting,—where their mutual relation does not carry the whole 
individuality with it, but stops with the limits of social and 
political convenience, and lies under the restraining pro- 
tection of a supreme equality before God. The “ Fraternity ” 
that is the offspring of political theories, and aims to neutral- 
ize by fellow-citizenship the diversities and antipathies of na- 
ture, is often the watchword of envy and egotism, shouted by 
the voice of hatred, and announcing the deed of violence. It 
is for want of faith in that highest brotherhood of worship 
and responsibility which Christianity assumes, that impatient 
schemes are formed for artificially equalizing the weak and 
the strong, and abolishing the relations of necessary depend- 
ence. Nor, where that faith is absent can they ever be an- 
swered so as to satisfy the feeling from which they spring. 
They may be shown to be impracticable, and crushed by the re- 
lentless argument of fact: but the fact will be protested against 
as unnatural, and the impossibility will seem a cruelty. How dif- 
ferently is this topic handled by the logic of science and the 
sentiment of religion! How much less justly does the former 
draw the line between natural subordination among men, and 
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tyrannous oppression, than the latter! Aristotle undertakes the 
defence of slavery on grounds both of philosophy and of ex- 
perience. Nature, he contends, pursuing a definite end in 
every act of creation, assigns to some things, from their very 
origin, a destiny to rule, while imposing on others a necessity of 
being ruled. Wherever a plurality of parts concur to form a 
general whole, dominant and subordinate elements present 
themselves. Even within the inanimate realm this is apparent, 
as in the case of harmony in music. But it is chiefly con- 
spicuous in the sphere of animal existence ; the body being, by 
nature, servitor, of which the soul is lord. In the highest stage 
of animate being, the constitution of well-organized men, this 
law comes into the clearest light; for here the soul sways the 
body with absolute command, while reason exercises over the 
passions the prerogatives of a royal and constitutional power: 
and were equality to be substituted for these modes of sub- 
jection, mischief would ensue on all sides. Not less evidently 
does Nature announce the dependence of inferior on superior 
in the rank allotted to the brutes in relation to man ; and again, 
in the case of the two sexes, of which the male, as the more 
distinguished, is rendered dominant. The same necessary law 
adjusts the positions of mankind inter se. All those who are 
as intrinsically inferior to their neighbours as the body to the 
soul, or the brute to the man—(and this is precisely the case of 
the mere manual labourer)—are slaves by nature ; and for them, 
as for the body and the brutes, it is better to be servile than to 
be free. Any man who can be made property of by another, 
and who is competent to understand a master’s intelligence 
without a spontaneous stock of his own, is naturally a slave. 
Such a one performs functions in the world not essentially dis- 
tinguished from those of the domestic animals: the destiny of 
both is to contribute their corporeal energies to the service of 
society: and creatures fit for this alone are brought into the 
slave-market by Nature herself *. Consistently with this concep- 
tion of the labourer as a living tool (Jovrcs Eupuxov dpyavov), 
Aristotle lays it down that the rejation of master and slave ad- 
mits no rights, and excludes friendship t. To our modern wor- 
shippers of strength, this will ajpear commendable doctrine ; 
very much because they have themselves relapsed into the old 
Heilenic way of studying the problems of the universe ; de- 
scending, in the Pantheistic metiod, from the whole upon the 
parts; fetching rules from the wider sphere (therefore the lower) 
to import into the narrower ; entering the human world from the 
physical—the oixovuévn from the xocuos; approaching society as 
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a specialty superinduced on a groundwork of nomadic barbar- 
ism; and determining the functions of the individual as mem- 
ber of the vital organism of the state. So long as this logical 
strategy is allowed, the Titans will always conquer the gods; 
the ground-forces of the lowest nature will propagate them- 
selves, pulse after pulse, from the abysses to the skies; and 
right will exist only on sufferance from might. But there is a 
heaven, after all, which the most trenchant giants cannot storm, 
and where justice and sanctity reserve a quiet throne. With- 
out disputing the inequality of gifts and consequent law of 
natural ranks, religion qualifies it by an addition which over- 
arches and absorbs it. Were man only the choicest, most intel- 
ligent, most gregarious of the mammalia; were the theory of 
his affairs a mere extension of natural history; we might rea- 
sonably discuss, in Aristotle’s way, the conditions under which 
he may fitly be put in harness. But there is in him an element 
that takes him beyond the range of a Pliny or a Cuvier, that 
lifts him out of the kingdom of nature and gives him kindred 
with the preternatural and divine. He is not simply an instru- 
ment for achieving a given fraction of a universal end, but has 
a sacred trust which, on its own account, he is empowered and 
commissioned to discharge. He is watched by the eyes of in- 
finite Pity and Affection, braced for his faithful work, succoured 
in his fierce temptations. The conditions of dutiful, loving, 
noble life must be preserved to him. Let his task, indeed, be 
suited to his powers ; and if he cannot rule, by all means let 
him serve ; but still with a margin and play of spiritual freedom 
secure from encroachment and contempt. Those on whom 
heaven lays the burthen of duty no power on earth may strip of 
rights. ‘The conscience with which the Highest can commune, 
the spirit which is not too mean for His abode, can be no object 
of slight and scorn from men. By law and usage you may have 
the disposal of another’s lot and labour ; but in the reality of 
things the lord of a province may be less than the conqueror of 
a temptation. You may be Greek, and he barbarian ; but in 
the heraldry of the universe, the blood of Agamemnon is less 
noble than the spirit of a saint. In thus snatching the indivi- 
dual, as bearer of a holy trust, from the crush of nature and the 
world, Christianity became the first human religion,—that abso- 
lutely took no notice of race and sex and class. It created a 
new order of inalienable rights, neither the heritage of birth, 
nor the franchise of a state, but inherent in the moral capabili- 
ties of aman. The free opening of sanctity and immortality 
to every willing heart could not fail to exercise an intense in- 
fluence on the better portion of a world, like the declining em- 
pire of Rome, sickened with corruption and confused with 
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unmanageable oppressions. That it did so, is proved by the 
whole tenour of the early Christian literature: and the effect is 
well described aad accounted for by the writer “ On the State of 
Man subsequent to the Promulgation of Christianity.” 


“ The mockery of adoring as gods the licentious tyrants who had oc- 
cupied the imperial throne, seems to have put an end to everything like 
religious feeling among the nations under the sway of Rome. The free 
satire of Lucianus shows how completely it had faded away, for it intro- 
duces the gods of Olympus complaining that they were starving for lack 
of offerings; not altogether because Christian or philosophic doctrines 
prevailed widely, but rather on account of the total indifference of the 
people to their ancient mythology : for even if it ever had symbolized the 
truth, its meaning was now forgotten; and, even so far back as the time 
of Cicero, had become totally unintelligibh ‘o the learned, as well as to 
the multitude. It was useless, therefore, and wanted but a slight im- 
pulse from without to overthrow it. But to the philosopher who was in 
earnest in his pursuit of this truth, buried under the rubbish of time, the 
doctrine of Christ afforded it; there he found all that the master minds 
whom he honoured had taught and hoped ; but he found it simplified, 
purified, and confirmed by sanctions such as Plato had wished for, but 
scarcely dared to expect:—to the Roman patrician, if any there were 
who still looked back with fond memory to the purer morals and stern 
courage of his forefathers, the Christian simplicity of manners and firm 
endurance of torture and death was the realization of what he had heard 
of and admired, but scarcely seen till then :—to the slave, sighing under 
oppression and condemned to hopeless bondage, the doctrine of the gos- 
pel gave all that was valuable in life: the Christian slave was the friend 
of his Christian master, partook of the same holy feast ; shared the same 
painful but glorious martyrdom; he was raised at once to all his intellec- 
tual rank ; found freedom beyond the grave, and lived already in a 
happy immortality :—to the woman, degraded in her own eyes no less 
than in those of the tyrant to whose lusts she was the slave, it offered a 
restoration to all that is most dear to the human race: it offered intellec- 
tual dignity, equality before God, purity, holiness. The Christian wo- 
man could die ; she could not, therefore, unless consenting to it, be again 
enslaved to the vile passions of men; before God she was free, and 
with Him she trusted to find shelter when the hard world left her none. 
Can we wonder, then, that Christianity found votaries wherever a mind 
existed that sighed after better things? for the preacher of Nazareth had 
at last expressed the thought which had been brooding in the minds of 
so many, who had found themselves unable to give it utterance.”— 
P. 55. 


Nor was it merely within the pale of the Christian fraternity 
that relations of mutual reverence and tenderness attested the 
power of an ennobling faith. Intensity of internal combination 
is often balanced, in religious brotherhoods, by vehemence of 
external repugnance; and were we to accept the fiery declama- 
tion of Tertullian as fairly expressing the spirit of his fellow- 
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believers, we could ill defend them from the charge of fierce 
antipathy to the persons as well as the creed of their Pagan 
neighbours. But many silent mercies appear which contradict 
this loud intolerance. When the Decian persecution and its 
attendant tumultuary movements had filled Alexandria with 
such slaughter as to breed pestilence from the bodies of the 
dead, the Christians, instead of sullenly permitting the physical 
calamity to avenge their cause, assumed the duties of public 
nurses, and performed the loathsome tasks from which priests 
and magistrates had fled. Referring to this occasion, the author 
just cited says:— 


“The plague made its appearance with tremendous violence, and 
desolated the city, so that as Dionysius, the Christian bishop, writes, 
there were not so many inhabitants left of all ages, as heretofore could 
be numbered between forty and seventy. In this emergency the perse- 
cuted Christians forgot all but their Lord’s precept, and were unwearied 
in their attendance on the sick ; many perishing in the performance of 
this duty by taking the infection. ‘In this way,’ says the bishop, with 
touching simplicity, ‘the best of the brethren departed this life; some 
ministers, and some deacons,’ the heathens having abandoned their friends 
and relations to the care of the very persons whom they had been ac- 
customed to call ‘ Men-haters.’ A like noble self-devotion was shown 
at Carthage when the pestilence which had desolated Alexandria made 
its appearance in that city, and, I quote the words of a contemporary, 
‘All fled in horror from the contagion, abandoning their relations and 
friends as if they thought that by avoiding the plague any one miglit also 
exclude death altogether. Meanwhile the city was strewed with the 
bodies, or rather carcases, of the dead, which seemed to call for pity from 
the passers-by, who might themselves so soon share the same fate; but 
no one cared for anything but miserable pelf; no one trembled at the 
consideration of what might so soon befall him in his turn ; no one did 
for another what he would have wished others to do for him. The 
bishop hereupon called together his flock, and setting before them the 
example and teaching of their Lord, called on them to act up to it. He 
said, that if they took care only of their own people they did but what 
the commonest feeling would dictate; the servant of Christ must do 
more; he must love his enemies, and pray for his persecutors ; for God 
made his sun to rise and his rain to fall on all alike, and he who would 
be the child of God must imitate nis Father.’ The people responded to 
his appeal : they formed themselves into classes, and those whose poverty 
prevented them from doing more gave their personal attendance, while 
those who had property aided yet further. No one quitted his post but 
with his life."—P. 162. 


This self-devotion in times of distress, strangely contrasting 
with habits and temper apparently unsocial, has too steadily reap- 
peared in every earnest church not to be accepted as a Christian 
characteristic. During the fatal famine and — which 
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desolated Antioch in the third century, the Pagan governor, 
when urged by the inhabitants to make authoritative arrange- 
ments for relieving the sufferings of a perishing populace, replied 
that “The gods hated the poor;” while the Christians, pre- 
vailingly poor themselves, plunged into the centre of the danger, 
and carried into the recesses of fever and despair the quiet 
presence of help and hope. If disciples have thus freely 
rendered to “those without” services which Pagans refused to 
one another, it is not simply in stiff obedience to a precept of 
love to their enemies, but from a heartfelt sentiment of honour 
for human nature and consequent tenderness of human life. 
There was no man who, though he might be a persecutor to-day, 
might not be a comrade to-morrow ; he had a soul susceptible 
of consecration; and day and night the gates of the Church 
were ready to fly open to the touch of penitence ; and whether 
he throws off the mask of delusion or not, he must be treated 
as a brother in disguise. Only by reference to this conception, 
of all men as possible subjects of sanctifying change, can the 
fact be explained, that even where the creed has opened an 
infinite gulf between believer and unbeliever, the active charities 
have detained in lingering embrace the persons whom the 
theoretic fancy has flung into the ultimate horrors. A religion 
that is superior to the external distinctions of lineage and class, 
and draws its lines only by the invisible colouring of souls, must 
ever be a religion open to hope, and therefore apt to love. Even 
where the severest doctrine of exclusion has prevailed, the 
fundamental sentiment of Christian faith has saved the heart 
from the most withering of all passions—the blight of scorn. 
Human nature may appear beneath the eye of an austere 
believer in an azw/ul, but never in a contemptible light. The 
very crisis in which it is suspended can belong to no mean 
existence. What it has lost is too great a glory, what it has 
incurred is too deep a terror, to be conceivable except of a 
being on a grand scale. He is no worm, for whom the eternal 
abysses are built asa dungeon and the lightnings are brandished 
as a scourge. Accordingly, the very alienations of intolerance 
itself have acquired a higher and more respectful character than 
in ancient faiths. The sort of feeling with which the Jew 
spurned “the Gentile dog,” is sanctioned by piety no more. 
The Oriental curl of the lip is scarcely traceable on the features 
of Christendon ; and is replaced by an expression of tragic 
sorrow and earnestness, where lights of admiring pity flash 
through the darkest clouds. 

It seems, then, that the essential sentiment of all Christian 
faith,—the communion through conscience with God,—carries 
with it, not only noble personal aspirations, but also, towards 
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others, affections of singular generosity and depth ; affections 
which demand for every man a position in which he may work 
out the moral problem of life, which dignify every lot where 
this is possible, and which soften even actual alienations with 
possible reverence and hope. The sphere of action which these 
feelings may shape for themselves, the particular enterprises 
they may undertake, the external pursuits they may assume, 
will: necessarily depend on many foreign and accidental con- 
ditions. The work which it would fall to the hands of the 
same faithful man to do, if he lived on through the changes 
of the world, would greatly vary from age to age. The work 
which contemporary men, of equal and similar fidelity, will set 
themselves to accomplish, will vary with thei several positions. 
The same act, or even habit, which is innocent (though possibly 
not innocuous) in one place, may assume quite an altered sig- 
nificance in another. It would be absurd, for instance, to set 
down the double marriages of patriarchal times in the same 
moral rank with modern cases of bigamy. And the doctrine of 
Plato’s Republic respecting marriage, startling as a comment on 
the manners of his age, by no means expresses the odious 
state of mind which would be implied in its substitution now for 
the sanctities of private life. ‘The devotion to studious and 
peaceful acts which may usually be either blameless or laudable, 
may become a guilt like treason in an hour when the interests of 
public liberty claim every citizen for the council or the field. 
Indeed the conduct in such contrasted instances is in no proper 
sense the same ; it has only an external identity ; it is a physical 
self-repetition, with a moral contrariety ; and unless, in speaking 
of a human action, we mean to shut out the soul which makes 
it human, and to denote only the muscular flourish and spasm 
of limb, the sameness is but a semblance with a reality of 
difference. ‘The moral values of actions, taken in this 
narrowest sense, are inevitably variable; and any code that 
should present a list of them as obligatory in perpetuity, without 
regard to the changes of their meaning to the mind, would 
mistake the very nature of human duty. Not that we deny the 
existence of permanent grounds for the adoption of some habits 
and the avoidance of others. There are reasons, unchangeable 
as the corporeal frame of man, why opium should not be taken 
as an article of food, and why cousins should not intermarry. 
But the grounds of prohibition in these cases are rational, not 
moral; they are found in the outward effects, not in the inward 
sources, of conduct: and only when its outward effects are 
known to the agent, so as to enter among its inward sources and 
modify its meaning, does he pass from unwise to immoral. 
External action, in short, stands as an indifferent phenomenon, 
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between the mind that issues it and the world into which it goes. 
The thought and affection whence it springs in the former give 
its moral, the results to which it tends in the latter its rational 
value. Whoever makes a correct estimate of the several affec- 
tions and impulses which stir the will, and throughout their scale 
reveres the better and disapproves the worse, possesses moral 
truth. Whoever perceives and computes the real consequences 
of voluntary conduct, possesses rational discernment in human 
affairs. The former,—an interpretation of the conscience and 
its sacred contents,—is the permanent essence of ethical and 
root of religious wisdom. The latter,—an apprehension of 
physical laws and historical tendencies,—is conditioned by the 
progress of science and the facilities for social vaticination. 
Errors in this are inevitable to the limitations of human intellect. 
Perfection in that is possible only to the highest divine insight 
in the soul. The fallible judgment respecting outward relations 
affects only the accidents of morals, though the essence of sci- 
entific truth. Where the inner apprehension is deep and true, 
the outward judgment contains a principle of self-correction ; the 
miscalculation of one age is checked by that of a succeeding ; 
opposite errors cancel each other; and the spirit of a pure 
faith, like a just feeling of beauty and greatness in art, works 
itself clear of the false data of usage amid which its inspiration 
arose, and transmigrates into ever-improving forms. If, how- 
ever, the reverence due to the inspiration should become a 
traditional affair, losing its living eye and spiritual tact, it will 
extend itself as a moping idolatry to the imperfect media and 
rude materials through which the new glory first gleamed ; an 
incapable era of renaissance will appear ; the very works which 
were given as the spring of ever-fresh creation will be used to 
stifle it; in servile imitation of an original period, its whole 
character will be lost, and the moment of exactest reproduction 
will be that of intensest contrast. 

This is precisely the way in which the spiritual life of the 
primitive Christians has been dealt with. The thought and 
meaning that lay at its heart are little apprehended ; its applied 
morals, in which these are mixed up with the errors incident to 
their point of view, are distorted into a rigid code of obligation, 
in which the original idea is often entirely reversed. If it be 
really true that the apostolic age was impressed with the belief 
of a speedy end of the world, such an out-look must undeniably 
have affected the disciples’ whole estimate of the value of hu- 
man pursuits. The plan of life commendable in a passage- 
ship may be questionable in a settled home; and the proceed- 
ings of an army on the eve of battle are not like the habits 
of the same people tilling their fields and sitting at their hearths. 
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To apply to a permanently-constituted planet the rules promul- 
gated to preserve discipline amid a general breaking-up, is 
surely an eccentric kind of legislation. Yet, by just such a 
process have modern churches derived a number of ethical 
extravagances offensive to the eye of chastened conscience, 
and condemned by their impracticability to the insincere ex- 
istence of perpetual talk. The manuer in which English divines 
conduct themselves towards this error of the first century ap- 
pears to us not simple and ingenuous. Some still affect to deny 
it, and to treat its reiterated assertion as a mere perverseness 
and impudence of heresy; yet they leave the statement with- 
out serious refutation, though well aware that the weight of 
critical authority is altogether in its favour, and though avowing 
their own theory of revelation absolutely to require that it be 
false. Others incidentally and grudgingly admit it, and then 
pass on as if nothing had happened; immediately relapsing 
into the same authoritative appeal to Scripture, the same direct 
and mechanical use of its precepts, the same assumption of it 
as an instrument yielding on interpretation nothing but truth, 
which had been habitual with them before their eyes were 
opened. Now, if anything be certain on such a matter, it is 
that to suppose one’s self in the world’s last year,—the admis- 
sion paid to the panorama of judgment and the spectacle only 
waiting to begin,—is no small and sleepy idea, which might in- 
effectually turn up now and then, and sink back below the sur- 
face without further trace. A man who could live in presence 
of such a vision, and not carry its crimsoned light upon every 
object that fixed his eye, could be no apostle of truth or 
preacher of earnestness ; nor do we know that anything more 
contemptuous could be said of him than that, no doubt, he 
held such an expectation, but it was of no consequence. To 
convert the author of the Pauline epistles into a dilettante be- 
liever of the pattern of the nineteenth century, and say of his 
most tremendous gleams of thought that they were but transitory 
fireworks which meant nothing, is no less an offence against 
his character than a misunderstanding of his writings; and we 
conceive that, in affirming the deep penetration of his mistaken 
world-view into the substance of his monitory teaching, we shall 
be vindicating the fundamental veracity and noble clearness of 
his soul. 

To exhibit the Christology of the Apostles with the fulness 
necessary for tracing pseudo-Christian morality to its origin, 
would require a volume. We can only advert to one or two 
points, indicating the direction which such an inquiry would 
take. It is admitted on all hands that a second advent of 
Christ is announced in almost every book of the New Testa- 
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ment; that, if we except the Gospel of John, it is spoken of 
invariably as a real personal return, an objective and scenic 
event, to be seen, heard, and felt; and cannot be explained 
away into a spiritual access to the world, or a subjective drama 
in the soul of disciples. It is further admitted that with this 
Advent are integrally connected many incidents which, how- 
ever difficult to group into a complete picture, constitute, under 
every variety of possible arrangement, a final consummation of 
human affairs. Indeed the article in the Creed which declares 
that Christ “ shall come to judge the quick and the dead, and 
at his coming all men shall rise again with their bodies and 
shall give account for their own works,” shows how the Church 
understands the doctrine, and conjoins the end of the world 
with the Advent. The nature of the event being so far undis- 
puted, the question which separates the mass of scientific 
interpreters from the popular expounder, refers only to its date. 
The Apostle Paul, it is urged by the critics, writes to his 
Thessalonian converts, in answer to a distressing doubt which 
could have no existence but in minds on the watch for the 
return of Christ; and his answer, far from checking this out- 
look, raised it to such intensity that, to soothe their excitement, 
he wrote to them again to remove the event from the immediate 
foreground of their imagination; yet even then detained it 
quite within the limits of their natural lives, and simply inter- 
posing one or two: signals of its approach that had not yet 
appeared, counselled them not to lose their composure, but 
maintain a “ patient waiting for Christ.”* The original doubt 
which had disturbed them seems to have been one instructively 
characteristic of the early theocratic faith, Some member of 
the community had died; his friends, in addition to their 
natural sorrow, were apparently taken by surprise that, after 
enrolment among the citizens of the approaching kingdom, he 
was taken from their side, and would not be with them when 
they hailed the arrival of Christ. What would become of him? 
They thought he would have to remain in his sleep till Mes- 
siah should exercise his function of raising the dead, which was 
not to be at first; and so, during the great crisis, and for an 
uncertain continuance beyond, he would linger behind the pri- 
vilege which they enjoyed. This seems, at first sight, a strange 
subject of distress. ‘That the second Advent should take place 
in the presence of the living only, and should leave the dead 
without part or lot in the matter, is so completely at variance 
with the picture which has become fixed in the common Chris- 
tian imagination, that scruples may readily be felt about attri- 





* 2 Thess. iii. 5. 
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buting so mutilated a conception to the Thessalonian Church. 
The commonly-received picture, however, is made up of ele- 
ments incongruously brought together from several Scripture 
writers, to whom the expected event presented itself under dif- 
ferent aspects; and nowhere can they be found combined into 
such a whole as the ecclesiastical faith represents. To under- 
stand and account for the Thessalonian state of mind, we have 
only to read over the 24th and 25th chapters of St. Matthew, 
and to surrender ourselves to the images there presented, without 
adding anything of our own. These chapters contain the fullest 
description of the advent, the last judgment, and the end of the 
world, that can be found in Scripture; yet the dead are not 
brought upon the scene at all, nor is any resurrection found 
among its elements. The whole idea is evidently of a return of 
the Son of Man, within the limits of a generation, to take 
account, in his theocratic capacity, of the very persons who had 
known him in his Galilean humiliation and disguise,—of those 
who, having joined him in his days of trial, had been entrusted 
by bim with the administration in the interval of his heavenly 
absence,—and of those who, after rejecting him personally, had 
hardened themselves no less against the preaching and over- 
tures of his subsequent ambassadors. The nations gathered 
before him are furnished from the surviving population of the 
earth; and the ground of their admittance or rejection is the 
reception they have given to Messiah in the persons of his 
missionaries and representatives. In supposing the dead to 
have lost their chance of participating in this scene, the Thes- 
salonians did but paint it to themselves as Christ, according to 
the first Gospel, had described it to his hearers. Their misgiving 
plainly assumes, that the Advent was sure for the living and 
was lost for the dead. The Apostle answers by denying the 
distinction, and putting both classes into the same condition 
ere the great hour strikes: but what condition? Does he say 
that the living will die first? No; but that the dead will live 
first; so that the departed companion will come back at the 
right moment for mingling with the troop of friends that shall 
go “to meet the Lord in the air.” ** The same order of events 
is given in the sublime, but little understood, chapter on the 
resurrection in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, where the 
Apostle places himself at the Advent not among “the dead” 
that “shall be raised incorruptible,” but among the survivors 
that “ shall be changed” + into immortals without ever quitting 
life. Itisa topic of praise to the disciples at Corinth that 
they are “ waiting for the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
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shall also confirm you unto the end, that ye may be blame- 
less in the day of our Lord Jesus Christ.”* He assures his 
Philippian friends that “the Lord is at hand,” and prays that 
they may “ be sincere and without offence till the day of 
Christ.”+ Having come out safe from his examination and 
hearing at Rome, he avows his persuasion that he will be 
similarly delivered “from every evil work,” and preserved unto 
Christ’s heavenly kingdom.{ ‘Though amid his toils and weari- 
ness he earnestly desired to be endowed with his immortal 
frame—to be invested, as he expresses it, with his house from 
above; yet he was unwilling to put off the corruptible, till 
he could put on the incorruptible ; he would have his mortality 
*‘ swallowed up of life ;’ he did not wish the great hour to find 
him naked, but clothed §, not, that is, a disembodied spirit, but 
a living man. He stands at the era on which “the end of 
the world has come ;”|| and begs his correspondents to let 
certain existing disputes lie over, and to “ judge nothing before 
the time until the Lord come.”4{ Not less explicit evidence 
is afforded in the writings of other Apostles. James says, 
“the coming of the Lord draweth nigh;” “behold the Judge 
standeth before the door:”** Peter, “* The end of all things is 
at hand:”+¢+ John, “ Children, it is the last time ; and as ye 
have heard that Antichrist shall come, even now are there 
many Antichrists; whereby we know that it is the last time.” {{ 
If the author of Christianity did not himself entertain the same 
expectation of an early return to assume his Messianic preroga- 
tives, he has been greatly misrepresented by his biographers. 
For though one of them represents him as disclaiming a know- 
ledge of the specific “ day and hour ” appointed for his “ coming 
in the clouds with great power and glory,” the disclaimer follows 
immediately on his announcement, that at all events it will take 
place within the existing generation§§. Does any reader doubt 
whether this “coming in the clouds” really describes the 
judgment? or whether “this generation” denotes the natural 
term of human life? Both questions are answered at once in 
Matthew’s report of a single sentence, which simultaneously 
defines the event and its date: “ For the Son of Man shall 
come in the glory of his Father with his angels; and ther he shall 
reward every man according to his works, Verily I say unto 
you, there be some standing here which shall not taste of 
death, till they see the Son of Man coming in his kingdom.” |||| 


* 1 Cor. i. 7. 8. 


+ Phil. iv. 5; i. 10. . 


2 Tim. iy. 18. 
T 1 Cor. iv. 5. 


§ 2 Cor. v. 1-4. 
** James v. 8, 9. 


§§ Mark xiii. 30-32. 


|| 1 Cor. x. 11. 
tt 1 Pet. iv. 7. 
|||| Matt. xvi. 27, 28, 


tI 1 John ii. 18. 
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It is certainly possible enough that the discourses in which 
these expressions occur may be incorrectly reported, and 
have acquired from the writer’s state of mind a definiteness 
not belonging to the original production. But, at any rate, 
they reveal the historian’s conception of what was in Jesus’ 
thought; and the false colouring of expectation which they 
threw over his prophecies could not fail to extend in their 
reports to his preceptive discourses, and thus to have almost 
the same influence on the recorded Christian ethics, as if the 
error were his as well as theirs. 

The evidence on this point is so positive and overwhelming, 
that critics such as Olshausen, whose testimony is undoubtedly 
reluctant, no longer think of resisting it. Nothing, indeed, 
can be opposed to it but a kind of interpretation which is the 
opprobrium of English theology ; and whose problem is, not 
simply to gather an author’s thought from his words, but from 
among all érue thoughts to find the one that will sit the 
least uneasily under his words. Thus “the end of all things” 
is explained away into the founding of the Christian church ;— 
the “ coming of the Son of Man on the clouds of heaven,” into 
the Jewish war under Titus; the last judgment, which “rewards 
every man according to his works,” into the escape of the 
Christians and the slaughter of the Jewish zealots at the 
destruction of Jerusalem. No doubt many good and well- 
instructed men have persuaded themselves that by such ex- 
egetical sleight of hand they could save apostolic and other in- 
fallibility. We can only say, that when piety supplies the 
motive, and learning the means, for bewildering veracity of ap- 
prehension, two rich and noble endowments are spent in 
corrupting a nobler, which is the life of them both. 

To the moral sentiments which should occupy the soul, it 
may make little difference how long the world is to last. But 
to the course of action which should engage the hand, it is a 
matter of primary moment. All human occupations rest on the 
assumption of permanence in the constitution of things; nor is 
it less true of a planet than of a farm, that mere tenants-at- 
will, unsecured by lease and even served already with notice to 
quit, will undertake no improvements, and will suffer the cul- 
ture to decline to the lowest point. What profession could 
remain respectable if society had no future? What interest 
would attach to the administration of law, on behalf of property 
which was not worth six months’ purchase, and life which, 
stripped of survivorship, had lost all sacredness to the affec- 
tions? Who would sit down to study the Pharmacepeia on 
board a sinking ship? What zeal could be felt by the states- 
man or general in repelling from his country an injury that 
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could never be repeated, or removing a grievance on the point 
of supernatural death? The fields would scarce be tilled 
which the angels with flaming sword might come to reap: or 
the vineyards be dressed in sight of him “who treadeth the 
wine-press alone.” All the crafts of industry, all the adventures 
of commerce, are held together by a given element of time; and, 
when deprived of this, fall away into inanity. No one would 
build a house on ice melting with hidden fires; or freight ships 
over an ocean which earthquakes were to drain away; or fabri- 
cate silks and patent leather for appearance at the last tribunal. 
And the loosened hold of these pursuits upon human zeal, so 
far from implying their exchange for anything higher and more 
spiritual, involves the direct reverse. They cannot be aban- 
doned ; the stern punctuality of hunger, the peremptoriness of 
instinctive or habitual want, compel their continuance ; and 
Paul himself made sailcloth for a world on its last voyage. But 
they are kept up only because there is no help for it; they 
sink into mere bread-trades ; and are thrown back many stages 
from the tranquil human towards the grim cannibal level. All 
work in this world, no doubt, rests at bottom on the elementary 
animal requirements of our nature ; but it is then most worthily 
performed, not when these requirements are most obtrusive, 
but when they are most withdrawn. Itis the specific moral benefit 
which social organization confers upon man, that it enables him 
to retreat from the constant presence of sheer necessity, and 
stand at a sufficient distance from it to allow other and higher 
feelings to connect themselves with his industry. It is a lower 
thing to consult for the natural wants of primitive appetite than 
for the artificial love of order, neatness, security, and beauty ; 
and a craftsman works in a better spirit when earning some 
unnecessary gift for his wife or child than when toiling for the 
bitter loaf that staves off starvation. An art prosecuted with- 
out pride in its ingenuity, without intellectual enlistment in its 
methods of skill, is degraded from an instrument of discipline 
into a prowling for food,—from a mode of life into a makeshift 
against death. ‘To take away the future therefore from secular 
pursuits, is simply to draw off from them whatever redeems them 
from meanness ; to plant them in greedy isolation, as mere per- 
sonal necessities ; and cut them off from the great human 
system which lends to them a colour of nobleness and dignity. 
Among the early Christians this tendency was greatly checked 
by the fresh aims and employments which their religion created ; 
and in devotion to which the more enthusiastic spirits found 
ample scope for their affections. The Church, subsisting like 
an entrenched camp in a hostile land, had to make sallies in all 
directions for rescue of the wandering, and for captives to the 
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faith. An aggressive activity of compassion and conviction 
found tasks for the energies disengaged from secular pursuits ; 
and the new relations into which their religious profession threw 
them towards the synagogue, the magistrate, the Pagan wor- 
shipper, supplied them with continual problems of conscience, 
severe, but wholesome to the mind. So peculiar, indeed, was 
their position, that, even if they had reckoned on a continuance 
of human affairs, they could hardly, perhaps, have mingled 
much with a world that drew them with such slender sympa- 
thies. Separated in ideas and affections, they must in any case 
have created a new and detached centre of social life. Still it 
is undeniable that their isolation was favoured and exaggerated 
by their faith in an approaching end of all things; and that 
they withdrew from human interests not simply because honour- 
able contact with them was impossible, but because they were 
taught entire indifference to them as elements of a perishing 
system. Not only is no recognition given to the pursuit of 
art and letters, and the citizen’s duty presented only on the 
passive side ; but even the relations of domestic life are dis- 
couraged, and the slave is dissuaded from care about his liberty 
on the express ground that it is ‘not worth while, on the brink 
of a great catastrophe, to assume any new position, or commit 
the heart by new ties. The time is too short, the crisis too 
near, for the career of a free life, or the building of a human 
home. It is better for every one to continue as he is; and 
instead of waiting to have the world perish from him, to regard 
himself as already dead to the world*. To stand impassive and 
alone, neutral to joy or sorrow, with soul intent on the future, 
and disengaged from impediments of the past, earnest to keep 
bright on its watch-tower the beacon of faith, but resolute to 
descend no more into the plain below, appeared to the 
apostle Paul the highest wisdom. And how could it be other- 
wise? Seen from his point of view, all temporal claims sank 
into negation. The constitutions, the arts, the culture of civi- 
lized nations were about to be superseded ; and the Christians 
who had already retired from them needed no new ones to take 
their place, except such provisional arrangements as might 
serve during the world’s brief respite. Equally natural and 
suitable to their conceived position were the non-resistance 
principles of the early disciples. What right could be worth 
contending for on the dawn of a great day of redress, when 
every wrong would be brought to its account? Who would 
carry a cause before Dikast or Proconsul to-day, when Eternal 
Justice was pledged to hear it to-morrow? Who refuse to 
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resign to human coercion what a retributive Omnipotence 
would soon restore? When the great assizes of the universe 
are about to be opened, it were a poor thing for the suitors to 
begin fighting in the vestibule. In all these respects the practical 
code of the apostolic age was inevitably influenced by the mis- 
taken world-view prevalent in the Church. For the plaintiff 
the hour was fixed when his suit would be called ; for the slave 
the emancipation-day was declared ; and from him that bound 
himself in heart to the past, the past was about to be snatched 
away. ‘The rules of action dictated by these notions are mere 
accidents of the first age,—correct deductions from a miscon- 
ceived system of external relations. They are wholly dependent 
on this misconception, and have no necessary connection with 
the interior spirit, the characteristic sentiments and affections 
which distinguish Christianity as a religion. If the apostles had 
lived on till their mistake had worn itself out, and they had 
discovered the permanence of the world ;—had they postponed 
all writing of Scripture till this lesson of experience had been 
learned, we apprehend that their scheme of applied morals 
would have been very different: a more genial recognition would 
have been given to natural human relations; the social facts of 
property and government, the private concerns of education 
and self-culture, the personal responsibilities of genius and in- 
tellect, would have been less slightingly dismissed, and reduced 
to clear moral order; and the sentences would have been 
greatly modified which now support the delusions of the impro- 
vident, the ascetic, the exclusive, and the non-resisting. Un- 
happily, apostles do not live for ever, so that we are denied that 
chance ; and successors of apostles, though seldom scarce, are 
not a helpful race, being chiefly marks of an absent inspiration. 
The task, therefore, of applying the essential Christian senti- 
ments to a permanent world,—though avowedly undertaken by 
the Roman Catholic Church,—remains unperformed ; and in- 
stead of it we have, in the common Protestantism, a violent 
misapplication to human nature and all time of the accidents 
and errors of the first age, resulting, we fear, in a caricature 
injurious alike to that first age itself, and to all true apprehen- 
sion of the nature and proportions of human duty. 
Expressions abound in the literature of modern Christendom 
implying an antithesis between temporal and spiritual things, 
between morality and religion, between the world and God. 
No one can fail to observe that this antithesis, whether founded 
iu reality or not, has become a social fact. There are two 
standards of judgment extant for the estimate of character and 
life: one set up in the pulpit, the other recognised in the 
forum and the street. The former gives the order in which we 
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pretend, and perhaps ineffectually try, to admire men and things; 
the latter, that in which we do admire them. Under the influ- 
ence of the one, the merchant or the country gentleman is pro- 
fessedly in love with the innocent improvidence of the ravens 
and the lilies ; relapsing into the other, he sells all his cotton 
in expectation of a fall, or drains his farms for a rise of rent. 
On the Sunday, he applauds it as a saintly thing to present the 
patient cheek to the smiter; on the Monday, he listens with 
rapture to Kossuth’s curse upon the House of Hapsburgh, 
and the Magyar vow of resistance to the death. He assents 
when the Apostle John is held up to his veneration, as the be- 
loved disciple, but, if the truth were known, the Duke of Wel- 
lington is rather more to his mind. Supposing it all true that 
is said about the vanity of earthly pleasures and ostentations, he 
nevertheless lets his daughters send out next day invitations 
to a grand ball, and makes his house busy with dress-makers 
and cooks. He is accustomed to confess that in him there is 
no good thing, and that all his thoughts and works are only evil 
continually ; yet he is pleased with himself that he has provided 
for the family of his gardener who was killed on the railway last 
week. In these and a thousand other forms may be noticed 
the competition between two co-existing and unreconciled 
standards, the relations between which are altogether confused 
and uneasy. Whoever is interested in following up the genealogy 
of ideas, and would search for the origin of this mixed and mis- 
chievous state of mind, must look first to the influence of 
Luther, and thence to the Pauline doctrine, which he impro- 
perly generalized and exaggerated. We will endeavour to trace 
the development of the sentiment in the opposite direction, 
from the ancient germ to the modern fruit. 

Paul the Apostle proclaimed Faith to be the condition of re- 
generation and acceptance. To appreciate this message of his, 
we must remember two things :—namely (1), what it was from 
which men were to be rescued on these terms ; (2), what other 
conditions had been elsewhere insisted on instead of this, and 
were put aside by Paul in favour of this. Now enough has 
been said to show, that what he feared for the world which he 
laboured to convert was, primarily, exclusion from the theocratic 
empire which Messiah would return to erect; nor is it clear 
what ulterior consequences, if any, he conceived this exclusion 
to carry with it. ‘This banishment was the negative of that 
“salvation ” to which the disciples were called ; and which con- 
sisted in their registration as qualified citizens of the kingdom 
for which the earth was about to be claimed. The picture 
before his mind was so far altogether Jewish; not at all the 
modern idea of heaven and hell—spiritual regions to which 
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individuals, one by one, pass after death for moral retribution ; 
but a terrestrial scene, the winding up of history, affecting 
men in masses, and completing the purpose for which God had 
created this world. While, however, the thought of the Apostle’s 
mind was national, the compass of his heart was human ; and 
as the hour drew nigh, he felt that the future could not be 
closed upon the great Gentile world ; that his own people were 
not so sublime a race as to have the issues of Providence all to 
themselves ; that he must get rid of their conceited pedigrees, 
and let the divine plan, which for a while had narrowed its 
original universality within the current of Hebrew history, flow 
out at its end into the full breadth of its first scope. But if so, 
a new qualification must be found ; one open alike to Hebrew 
and to alien, yet nursing the pride of neither. These requisites 
are fulfilled in simple Faith, which as a catholic possibility of 
every human heart, Paul substitutes for prescriptive rights 
and untenable merits. It was the only condition which there 
was time to realize. To insist instead on a mere moral fitness, 
on a character of mind suitable to meet the eye of infinite purity, 
would be a mockery in a state of society at once decrepid and 
corrupt. The hour pressed: it was not the case of a young and 
fresh generation that might be brought back, by heedful train- 
ing, to the sanctities of nature and conscience ; but an old and 
callous world, that could do little for itself, had to be got ready 
in hot haste. A kindled enthusiasm, a new allegiance, a resur- 
rection of sleeping reverences, is the only hope. Once fix the 
gaze of faith, the simplicity of trust, on the Divine Human 
Being, who, having been clad in the sorrows of this earth, waits 
to bring in its everlasting peace ; and this affection alone, com- 
prehending in it every lesser purity, will soften even arid 
natures, and enrich them with forgotten fertility and grace. 
Preach your moral gymnastics to a school of young heroes, 
whose soul is noble and whose limbs are free ; but at the baths 
of Baiz, amid paralytics that drag the foot, and cripples with 
worn-out bodies and halting wills, if you cannot touch the spring 
of faith, you may spare your pedantic rules of exercise. Thus 
the Apostle’s demand of faith was a generous stimulant of hope 
and recovery to an invalided world, whose natural forces 
were broken, and which had but little time for restoration. 
It was a provision for pouring a mountain-breath of healing 
reverence upon the sickly souls and languid levels of this world. 
It was an attempt to meet a quick emergency, and, by an intense 
action, condense the powers of preparation. It was therefore 
an expression not of the narrowness, but of the universality of 
the Gospel. It shows the great heart of the religion bursting 
bounds, and the strong hand of its noblest servant tugging at 
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the gates to get them open, grinding off the rust of tradition 
and crushing the scrupulous gravel of obstruction. 

The doctrine, however, assumes quite a different significance 
when snatched by Luther out of its historical connection, and 
held valid as a sufficient theory of human nature, and its only 
possibility of religion. The palsy of will, the incapacity of self- 
cure, the hopeless moral prostration into which long corruption 
had brought the world, as it lay beneath the eye of Paul, Luther 
assumes as the normal condition of the soul, and treats as a con- 
genital incompetency of faculty instead of a contracted depravity 
of state. Not that he disowns the human will as an executive 
power, or denies it a sphere of operation. It can go forth vari- 
ously into action,—can do what, in the view of mankind, is better 
or worse,—can commit a murder or can rescue from it; but in 
these outward doings, however differently they affect men, there 
is no real good or evil; in the supreme view they are neutral au- 
tomatic exhibitions, simply physical as a flash of lightning or a 
fall of rain ; their real character all lies in the inner spiritual 
springs from which they issue in the soul: on these alone is the 
infinite gaze fixed: and these are turbid all through, and all 
alike, with the taint and poison-of a ruined nature. As all 
natural actions derive an equal guilt from the impurity of their 
source, so, when the source is purified, is the guilt equally re- 
moved from all: whilst nothing which the unconverted may do 
can please God, nothing that is performed in faith can come 
amiss to him. Be it what men call crime or what they praise 
as virtue, it makes no difference if only it be done in faith. 
Furnished with this supernatural charm, the believer may pass 
through any mire and come out clean. 


“ A Christian cannot, if he will, lose his salvation by any multitude 
or magnitude of sins, unless he ceases to believe. For no sins can damn 
him, but unbelief alone. Everything else, provided his faith returns or 
stands fast in the Divine promise given in baptism, is absorbed in a 
moment by that faith.” * 


Here is a conception of faith altogether distinct from Paul’s. 
It is here no act of reverential enthusiasm and affection, no 
kindred movement of the soul towards an object beautiful and 
holy, but a mere willingness to trust a verbal assurance of atone- 
ment,—a willingness, moreover, itself foreign to the mind, and 
superinduced as an unnatural state by special gift. Nor is its 
efficacy to be sought in its transforming power on man, but in 





* Luther de Captivitate, Bab. ii. 264. Comp. Dispu. i. 523. Si in fide 
fieri posset adulterium, peccatum non esset. Other and yet more revolting 
assertions of the same principle are cited by Méhle, in his Symbolik I. iii., 
§ 16, whence these passages are taken. 
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its persuasiveness with God. It does not ennoble anything that 
is the worshipper’s own, but simply hangs on to it externally 
the compensating sanctity of another; it is, indeed, described 
by Luther as the mere vessel put into the hands of the believer, 
and charged with the treasures of Christ’s obedience,—treasures 
so acceptable that they charm away the foulness, and prevent 
the rejection, of anything that accompanies them. Thus the 
effect of faith on the disciple is not to inspire him with a God-like 
mind, but to prevent his corruptions being any damage to him. 
By this strange theory, both sin and sanctity are made entirely 
émpersonal to man: sin, by being a transmitted inability ; 
sanctity, by being a foreign donation; and his individual cha- 
racter sits in the midst, at a point of spiritual indifference, 
neither chargeable with the dark hue native to its complexion, 
nor etherialized by the veil of borrowed light which it wears as a 
robe. No room is found, either in the child of Adam, or in the 
redeemed of Christ, for any responsibility, any personal guilt or 
goodness whatsoever. The misery and deformity in which the 
Gospel finds him is un-moral—the mere scrofula of inheritance; 
the redemption into which it lifts him is un-moral—the mere 
usufruct of an alien purity: and thus the whole business of re- 
ligion begins and ends without approaching, and without im- 
proving, any law of conscience at all; morality remains abso- 
lutely cut off from its contact, unaffected by it except in being 
disowned and degraded, and losing the prestige of a Divine 
authority. This consequence of his doctrine is not in the least 
disguised by Luther, whose impetuous audacity never tires of 
forging phrases of opposite stamp by which he may put the 
brand of insult upon Morals, and burn characters of glory into 
the brow of Religion. The latter, he again and again insists, is 
to be set in the heavenly realm; the former, on the other 
hand, detained upon the ground; the two being kept as abso- 
lutely apart as the sky from the earth; regarded as not less 
incapable of a common function than light and darkness, day 
and night. Do we speak of faith and our relations to God? 
then we have nothing to do with morals, and must leave them 
behind lying on the earth. Do we speak of conduct and our 
relations with men? then we stop upon the ground, and get no 
nearer to heaven and its lights. The protests of our better 
nature against our own shortcomings, the sadness of repent- 
ance, and the alarms of guilt, so far from being confirmed by 
true religion, are shown to be mere delusion and idle self- 
torture ; and the conscience that can feel such compunctions is 
a stupid ass struggling in the dust and flats of this world beneath 
a servile burthen it need never bear. To trouble the heart with 
any moral anxieties or aspirations is the most fatal act of unbe- 
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lief,—a downright plunge from heaven over the precipice of 
hell. The moral law may rule the body and its members, but 
has no right to any allegiance from the soul *. In any personal 
and historical estimate of Luther there would be much to say 
in palliation of these monstrous positions; it would be easy to 
show their connection with some of the noblest characteristics of 
his genius, and their antagonism to some of the worst features 
ofhis times. But regarded in their influence on Christendom, 
when detached from their living origin, and made the ground of 
a theory for the governance of life, they can only be lamented 
as an explosion of mischievous extravagance. For in what 
light do they present Morality to us, after stripping it of all 
sacredness ? What ground is left on which its obligation may 
repose, and what end is given for its aim? It exists, as Luther 
himself declares, only as a provision for social order and ex- 
ternal peace. It is not concerned with the perfection of the 
individual, but with the organization of the world; and is 
nothing but the system of rules and customs requisite for the 
safe co-existence of many persons on the same field. It is thus 
reduced from an inspiration of conscience to an affair of 
police ; the private sentiment of ‘duty, operating in the hidden 
recess of life, keeping vigils over the temper of the mind and 
habits of the home, is a mere substitute for public opinion, and 
no representative of the eye of God. In this way, moral 
usages are first voted into existence as matters of convenience, 
and imposed by the general voice, yielding as their product in 
the individual an artificial sense of obligation ; and it is a de- 
lusion to invert this order and say, that the natural sense of 
obligation, inherent in each individual, creates by sympathy and 
concurrence the moral usages of mankind. This extreme 
secularization of morals places Luther in curious company with 
Hobbes; and the followers of both have not been altogether 
unfaithful to the original affinity of their ethical ideas. Both 
schools have withheld from their conception of morality any 
touch and colour of religion; both have been jealous of its min- 
gling itself much with sentiment and feeling; both have applied 
to it purely objective criteria, and regarded it as a statutory 
affair, susceptible of codification, and then needing only a 
logical interpreter. This singular alliance between sects re- 
garding each other with the greatest antipathy, exhibits the 
irresistible tendency of a wholly super-natural religion to pro- 
duce an infra-natural morality. 

The result of this sharp separation of the ethical from the 
spiritual province of life is, that both are deprived of elements 





* See Luther’s Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians, 
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indispensable to their proper culture. Our devout people are 
not remarkable for either clear notions or nice feelings on moral 
questions ; while the conscientious class are apt to be dry and 
cold precisians, truthful, trustworthy, and humane, but so little 
genial, so devoid of ideality and depth, that poet or prophet 
is struck dumb before their face. Till the two classes had 
discovered their mutual alienation and collected themselves 
round distinct standards,—evangelical and worldly,—the evil 
was inconspicuous. For some time after the Reformation, both 
coexisted, without articulate repulsion, in every church, and 
each silently qualified the other extreme. Besides, in spite of 
Lutheran or other dogma, deep personal faith, grateful trust 
in such a one as Christ, could not be awakened in a people 
into whom God, whatever they might say of themselves, had 
actually put a conscience, without carrying the moralities with 
it. It might take the liberty of calling them “ stupid ass,” but 
would nevertheless object to have the ass abused. In truth, no 
sooner was the law of Duty driven from Christianity, than the 
claim of Honour was invoked to take its place: and the be- 
liever was exhorted not to take unworthy advantage of his re- 
demption from legal liability, but to render in thank-offering the 
service exacted by penalty no more: worthless as it was, it was 
all he had to give. Such appeal touches a spring powerful in 
noble hearts, and is, in fact, only the awakening of a higher 
order of moral feelings than before,—a fetching back, under the 
disguise of transfiguration, of that very sense of duty which 
had been professedly expelled. In the first enthusiasm of faith, 
while men’s souls, having just flung off the sacerdotal incubus 
of centuries, were burning to breathe freely, and felt the healthy 
throb of a new joy, this appeal would meet a full response. The 
doctrine of faith was but the appointed way of bursting through 
the miserable scrupulosities, the life of petty debts and casuistic 
book-keeping, by which a priesthood had maintained a balance 
against the world,—of seizing a Divine indemnity and recovering 
the wholesome existence of devout instinct. If the inspiration 
of the sixteenth century could be permanently maintained, if 
all men were equally susceptible of being snatched up by a 
whirlwind of heavenward affection, if the surprise at finding that 
the soul had wings of its own could last for ever, the principle 
of gratitude and pious honour might answer every end, and 
human duty be all the better done by taking no security for it ; 
for you may hurl asa missile, in hot blood, a weight which other- 
wise you will scarce drag upon the ground. But the fire of an 
age of Reformation cannot be permanent; nor is gratitude an 
affection on whose tension life can be securely built ;—you 
cannot educate people by the force of perpetual surprise. 
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There is a large natural order of minds, little susceptible of a 
self-abandoning fervour, for whom you vainly bring the chariot 
of fire and horses of fire by which prophets fly to heaven, and 
who are content with the humble mantle of the humanities 
thrown aside by more daring spirits in their ascent. Quiet, 
reflective, self-balanced persons are not to be taken by storm, 
and brought to betray the solid citadel of this world, and say 
ugly things of the moralities with which they have lived in 
friendly neighbourhood. They are capable of being led by 
reverence for what is betier, but not of being kindled by the 
rays of what is intenser. If they are ever to be lifted into a 
life beyond conscience, where reluctance and resistance are felt 
no more, and the instincts of affection may flow of their own 
pure will, it must be by beginning at the other end,—by the 
religious discipline of conscience, by pious consecration of 
this earth and its instant work, by faithful and frugal care of 
the smaller elements of duty, as of the sacred crumbs of 
eucharistic bread, not without a Real Presence in them. This 
class, whose religion, by a decree of their nature, can only exist 
under ethical conditions, are wholly unprovided for in the Pro- 
testant system. In the Lutheran view they belong to the school 
of worldly unbelief; and though their number, as must be the 
case in quiet times, has been increasing for a century and a 
half, and constitutes the vast majority of educated people in 
this country, they are without any recognised religion; either 
veraciously disbelieving and waiting for something nobly cre- 
dible, or uneasily subsisting, suspected by clergymen, in the 
midst of churches whose theory of life has ceased to be a 
reality to them. With a faith traditionally shy of morals, and 
morals not yet elevated into faith, we have two separate codes 
of life standing in presence of each other,—one religious, the 
other secular,—and neither of them with any true foundation 
in human nature as a whole: the secular, an accidental con- 
geries of mixed customs and inherited opinions; the religious, 
the product of an arbitrary spiritualism, lax and ascetic by 
turns. 

It is the peculiarity of modern Christianity that these two 
codes coexist within the same social body, and even rule over 
different parts of each individual. The Pauline antithesis 
between the world and the church was not less sharp than ours: 
but it was a distinction of persons and classes, and nobody 
could occupy both the opposite ends of it. Once within a 
society of disciples, he was out of the world, and belonged to 
“the assembly of the saints ;” and the whole realm of heathen- 
dom beyond constituted the contrasted term. He did not stand 
and move with one leg on holy ground and the other on the 
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common earth ; whatever were the principles of the community 
he had joined, they served him all through, and did no violence 
to the unity of his nature. Praying or dining, weeping or laugh- 
ing, in the workshop or the prison, he was the same man in the 
same sphere. As the circle of the church enlarged, we should 
therefore expect the world to be driven to a distance, till it was 
absent from whole countries and continents. But a new “ world” 
has been discovered, not only within the church, but within the 
person of every disciple ; his body and limbs, his business and 
pleasures, being under the law of a morality quite secular; his 
soul and its eternal affairs sitting apart in a love quite spiritual. 
Who shall draw the line between the provinces, and know prac- 
tically, hour by hour, where he stands? Living confusedly in 
both, a man is apt to acquire a sort of double consciousness, 
and fluctuate distractedly between Cesar and God. He be- 
lieves perhaps that the kingdoms of nature and of grace are 
destined always to remain side by side, neither absorbing the 
other till the day of doom. In that case, he will let other men 
create all the secular usages, the moralities of trade, the maxims 
of politics; standing aloof from them as not belonging to his 
realm; and falling in with them freely in his own case. They 
may be of questionable veracity and justice; bat they belong 
to the devil's world, and are as good rules as can be expected 
from legislators sitting in the synagogue of Satan. Why should 
he decline to profit by them, now that they are there? When 
Eve has plucked the apple, it is too late for Adam not to taste 
the fruit. The pious broker comes on Change as into a foreign 
world, on which he is pushed by humiliating necessities, and in 
which he feels an interest derived from them alone: he has his 
citizenship elsewhere ; he disdains naturalization; he is but a 
temporary settler; he wants no vote about the laws ; but taking 
them as they are, cuts his crop and retires. The coolness with 
which people who live above the world sometimes avail them- 
selves of its lowest verge of usage is truly amazing. An affluent 
gentleman of high religious profession, subscriber to gospel 
schools, believer in prevenient grace, and otherwise the pride of 
the evangelical heart, found himself not insensible to the 
approaches of the Hudson mania, speculated far beyond the 
resources of his fortune, declined to take up his bad bargains, 
and thus, at the expense of utter ruin to his agent, escaped with 
comparatively easy loss to himself. The agent, being but an 
honourable sinner of the worldly class, was struck down by the 
blow into great depression. His employer was enabled to take 
a more cheerful view, and, on meeting his poor victim, rallied 
him on his dejected looks and hopeless thoughts, so different 
from his own resigned and comfortable state of mind:—* but, 
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ah! I forgot,” he added with a sigh, “ you are not blest with 
my religious consolations!” Where no such positively odious 
results as these are produced, there is still often observable the 
negative selfishness of indifference to political welfare and poli- 
tical morals,—an affected withdrawal from temporal interests in 
the neighbourhood or the State, and an insensibility to public 
injustice strangely disproportioned to the zeal displayed against 
innocent amusements and the nervousness on behalf of invisible 
subtleties of creed. 

The false opposition, however, between the world and the 
church is not always thus passive and quiescent. It is not 
always recognised by those who hold it, as being a permanent 
fact to be merely sighed over and let alone. Many men are 
too earnest and truthful to settle down and pitch their tent upon 
a ground rocking with contradiction; to live two lives wholly 
unreconciled, one in the shame of nature, the other in the con- 
fidence of grace ; or to belong to two societies,—one political, 
the other spiritual,—conducted on principles at incurable 
variance with each other. That a rule of action should be 
secularly good and religiously hateful,—that a sentiment should 
be fitly applauded in Parliament and groaned over in the con- 
venticle,—is to them an intolerable unreality, like the celebrated 
verdict of the University of Paris, that a doctrine might be 
true in philosophy and false in theology. In their hands, 
accordingly, the antithesis between the human and the divine is 
not a quiescent but a conflicting dualism, in which their reli- 
gious ideas become aggressive, and assume a commission to 
drive back and humble the world. They claim the earth for 
God, and think the surrender incomplete while anything natural 
remains; while any instinct is uncrushed, any laughter unstifled, 
any genius, however pure, a law unto itself. The crusade 
against temporal interests and pursuits, consequent upon this 
state of mind, changes its form with the culture and habits of 
the age. In the early years of the Reformation, when the 
whole Bible was spread open beneath the thirsting eye of an 
undistinguishing enthusiasm, the effect threatened at one time 
to be more terrible than glorious. The full thunder-cloud of 
the Hebrew prophets, stealing over a world in negative stagna- 
tion, waked the sleeping lightnings of the soul, and for awhile 
streaked the atmosphere of history with fearful portents. Every- 
thing that had been written of the chosen people, their exodus, 
their law, their poetry, their passions,—everything except the 
relentings of their nature and the unsteadiness of their faith,— 
became consecrated alike. The military clang of their early 
history, the harp of their sweet singer, the choral pomp of their 
priestly rule, the mystic voices of their lonely men of God—all 
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were Divine music alike, often more exciting than the Sermon 
on the Mount, and not less piercing than the anguish in Geth- 
semane. Such was the sequence and connection of the Divine 
dispensations supposed to be, that Christianity was simply the 
Jewish theocracy, only let loose out of Palestine to make a 
promised land of the whole world. The down-trodden serfs of 
Franconia had not long heard the glad tidings from Wittenberg, 
ere they began to draw parallels between themselves and the 
old Israel when the desert had been passed. They had been 
brought to the brink of new hope, and looked, as across Jordan, 
to an inheritance verdant and tempting to their eye. The 
earth was the Lord’s, and the army of the saints was come to 
take it: the bannered princes, the ungodly priests, the “ men 
with spurs upon their heels,” all the carnal who peopled this 
Canaan and perched their “ eagles’ nests” on every height, must 
be smitten and cleared off. The time of Jubilee was come, 
when every believer should have his field of heritage ; nay, the 
birds in the forest, the fish in the stream, the fruits of the 
ground, whatever has the sacred seal of God’s creative power, 
should be free to all, and the noble should eat the peasant’s 
bread or die. The lawyers should take their heathenish courts 
away, and men of God should sit and judge the people, accord- 
ing to the spirit and the word. The harvest was ripe, when the 
tares must be burned in the fire and the pure wheat be garnered 
for the Lord. These were the ideas which thousands of armed 
men, with a clouted shoe and a cart-wheel for their standards, and 
a leader who signed himself “ the sword of Gideon,” preached as 
their gospel through the forests of Thuringia and beneath the 
citadel of Wiirzburg. Nor was the ripest learning, much less the 
most generous spirit of the time, any security against the adoption 
of their doctrine. It was not Miinzer alone who breathed the 
fierce inspiration, exhorting his swarthy miners to “lay Nimrod 
on the anvil, and let it ring bravely with their strokes ;” but the 
honest Carlstadt, too, scholar, preacher, dialectician as he is, 
lays aside his broad-cloth, and appears in white felt hat and 
rustic coat at the cross of Rothenburg, to preach’ encourage- 
ment to the people and bring fresh sorrow on_ himself. 
Throughout the great movement which in the third decade of 
the sixteenth century spread insurrection from the Breisgau to 
Saxony, the peasants were animated with the belief that the 
gospel, armed with the sword of Joshua, was to subjugate the 
world, and that all the conditions of property, of law, of civil 
administration, under which secular communities exist, were to 
be superseded by institutions conformed to a divine model. 
The leading Reformers, terrified by the religious socialism 
which they had raised, were ready enough to denounce and 
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crush it. But in truth their own idea differed from this insur- 
gent faith more in form than in essence ; lodging the power in 
different hands, and prescribing to it a different method, but 
assigning to it a similar trust for the same ultimate ends. The 
kingdoms of this world were to be made the kingdom of the 
Lord and of his Christ; and the temporal power was every- 
where to assume a spiritual function, and make aggression on 
whatever opposed itself to the severity and sanctity of the 
divine Word. The converts of Knox, the troopers of Crom- 
well, the town-councillors of Geneva, acting on this doctrine, 
claimed the whole of human life as their domain, and pushed 
the inquisitions of police into private habits, and even the 
secret inclinations of personal belief. Playing-cards and song- 
books were denounced and seized as if they came from the 
Devil’s printing-press ; dancing prohibited, as a profane escape 
of the natural members into mirthful agitation ; concerts silenced, 
as enslaving immortal souls to the delusive sweetness of strings 
and wind; the caps of women and the coats of men shaped to 
evangelic type ; and, as if the world were a great school, the 
gates of cities, and even the doors of houses, were closed at 
temperate hours by vesper bell or signal gun. Asceticism 
grasped the sceptre and the sword, and demanded the capitula- 
tion of the world. How vain and dangerous this tyrannous 
repression of nature is, the reaction during the seventeenth cen- 
tury into reckless and fatal licence emphatically declares; and 
the contrast shows the necessity of finding some mediating 
term, some reconciling wisdom, by which the antagonism 
may cease between the world and heaven, between natural 
morals and Christian aspiration. Yet under a change of form 
the struggle is still continued ; and with those who most promi- 
nently assume to represent the aims of Christianity, the present 
life, the temporal world, has no adequate recognition of its 
rights. They have no trust in human nature as divinely con- 
stituted, and as having no part or passion without some fitting 
range. They dare not leave it out of sight for an instant: they 
must draw up a dietary for it, of sufficing vegetables and water; 
they must watch its temper, and see that it behaves with win- 
ning sweetness to all rascality; they must guard its purse, and 
teach it that to live cheaply, spending nothing for ornament 
and beauty, nothing for honour and right, but only for subsist- 
ence and charity, is the great wisdom of man; they must stifle 
its indignations, lest it should cease to hold out its cheek to 
Russia, and, having gone one shameful mile with “ the nephew 
of my uncle,” should refuse to go with him another. Both the 
ascetic doctrine and the extreme peace principles of the pre- 
sent day, as well as its tendency to renounce all retributory 
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punishment, betray, in our opinion, a morbidly scrupulous 
apprehension of evil, quite blinding to the healthy eye for good; 
—a crouching of moral fear, singularly at variance with the 
free and noble bearing of the apostle who found that “ to the 
pure all things are pure.” As for the non-resistance principle, 
we have shown that it meant no more in the early church than 
that the disciples were not to anticipate the hour, fast approach- 
ing, of Messiah’s descent to claim his throne. But when that 
hour struck, there was to be no want of “ physical force,” no 
shrinking from retribution as either unjust or undivine. The 
“ flaming fire,” the “sudden destruction,” the “mighty an- 
gels,” the “tribulation and anguish,” were to form the retinue 
of Christ and the pioneers of the kingdom of God. It was not 
that coercion was deemed unholy, and regarded as the agency 
appropriate to lower natures and left behind in ascending towards 
heaven: it was simply that natural coercion was not to fritter 
itself away, but leave the field open for the supernatural. The 
new reign was to come with force; and on nothing else, in the 
last resort, was there any reliance: only the army was to arrive 
from heaven before the earthly recruits were taken up. No- 
thing, indeed, can well be further from the sentiment of Scrip- 
ture than the extreme horror of force, as a penal and discipli- 
nary instrument, which is inculcated in modern times. “ My 
kingdom,” said Jesus, “is not of this world; else would my 
servants fight :”—an expression which implies that no kingdom 
of this world can dispense with arms, and that he himself, were he 
the head of a human polity, would not forbid the sword; but while 
“legions of angels” stood ready for his word, and only waited 
till the Scripture was fulfilled and the hour of darkness was 
passed, to obey the signal of heavenly invasion, the weapon of 
earthly temper might remain within the sheath. The infant 
church, subsisting in the heart of a military empire, and expecting 
from on high a military rescue, was not itself to fight ; not, how- 
ever, because force was in all cases “ brutal” and “ heathenish,” 
but because, in this case, it was to be angelic and celestial. It 
is evident that precepts given under the influence of these ideas 
can have no just application to the actual duties of citizens and 
States, whose problems of conduct, whose very existence, they 
never contemplated; and that to urge them upon modern so- 
ciety as political canons is to introduce a doctrine which, under 
cover of their form, violently outrages their spirit. 

The mistaken antithesis between temporal and spiritual things 
runs into the greatest excess, wherever the inherent pravity of 
human nature is most exaggerated. There are churches, how- 
ever—the Catholic and the Arminian—in whose doctrines the 
natural condition of man is painted in colours far removed from 
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the deepest shade ; and which deem him not so much incapable 
of right moral discernment, as weakened for faithful moral exe- 
cution. In this view, the function of Christianity is not to 
supersede and cancel, but to supplement and guide, the native 
energies of the soul ; not to raise it from a mad trance, in which 
all thought and feeling are themselves but a false glare, but to 
apply a tonic and healing power, enabling it to do the right 
which it has already light enough to see. Professor Fitzgerald 
is an adherent to this doctrine, and justly contends that no 
lower estimate of human nature can consist with responsibility 
at all: 


“ Tam not to be ranked,” he says, “amongst those who assume that 
human corruption has not affected the natural power of the moral sense. 
I think it has. No doubt sinful depravity, wherever it is indulged, 
as Aristotle long ago remarked, ¢@zzrsxn ta» a&exav—it tends to st Hag 
or deprave the sentiment of moral censure, and to blunt the perception 
of moral evil. 

* An eloquent but superficial French moralist has compared the con- 
science to a table-rock in the ocean, its surface, just above the ripple, 
bearing an inscription graven in the stone, which a genius, hovering over 
it, reads aloud. At times the waves-arise and sweep over the tablet, 
concealing the mystic characters. Then the reader is compelled to pause. 
But after a while the wind is lulled, the waves sink back to their accus- 
tomed level, the inscription stands out clear and legible, and the genius 
resumes his interrupted task. 

“This comparison might gain something in correctness if we imagine 
the inscription traced upon a softer substance. For the stormy waves 
of passion not only conceal, while they prevail, the sacred characters of 
virtue, but, as billow after billow passes over the tabict, they tend to 
obliterate the lines. 

“ But in making these large concessions (which I do very willingly), Ido 
not feel that I am surrendering the cause. It is one thing to say that the 
discriminating power of the moral judgment is aficted and impaired by 


human corruption, and quite another to say that it is destroyed. Itis one 


thing to say that it sometimes goes w rong, and ¢ another that we can never de- 
pend on its decisions. Most men’s experience has often brought them ac- 
quainted with persons who had impaired, in some way or other, their na- 
tural powers of perceiving truth or excellence in some respects, without 
losing either sound principles of reason or sound principles of honesty 
in others. And the way to correct such obliquities of intellectual or 
moral judgment is, not to tell men that they should distrust their 
natural faculties altogether, but to avail ourselves of so much as remains 
sound to discover the mistake or imperfection which we seek to re- 
medy or supply. The appeal, in such cases, is from the reason or 
conscience perverted or impaired, to the same faculties in what phy- 
sicians would call their normal state. When the effaced portions of the 
inscription are to be restored, the evidence of the correction results 
from its harmonizing with the part which bas not been obliterated ; and 
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an interpolation may be detected by its disturbing the ccherence of the 
context—an omission by leaving it imperfect or unintelligible.”—P. 26. 


On this principle alone, unhappily but little congenial with 
the spirit and traditions of Protestant churches, can Chris- 
tianity coexist with natural ethics. Faith adopts morals, puri- 
fies and sublimes them, and especially changes the character 
of their force ;—for a law of compulsion from below, substituting 
a love of God above. The enmity ceases between the world 
and heaven: the physical earth is not more certainly afloat in 
space, and on the muster-roll of stars, than the present life is 
plunged in eternity, and not behind its chiefest sanctities. 
There is nothing to be ashamed of, nothing to be slurred over 
as an unmanageable necessity, in the natural constitution and 
relations of men: whatever acts they prescribe, whatever com- 
binations they require, are within the scope and consecration 
of religion. The whole compass of the world and its affairs, 
all the gifts and activities of men, are brought within moral 
jurisdiction, and included in the embrace of a genial reverence. 
No narrow interpretation is longer possible of the province of 
human piety, and the true type of a noble goodness; as though 
they demanded a definite set of actions, rather than a certain 
style of soul, and denied a place to any affection or pursuit 
which can adorn and glorify existence. Divine things are not 
put away into foreign realms of being, and future reaches of 
time, attainable by no path of toil, no spring of effort, only by 
miraculous transport; but are met with every day, shining 
through the substance of life and hid amid its hours. What- 
ever original endowments, whatever acquired virtues, enrich 
and elevate our immediate sphere,—the Thought which finds its 
truth, the Genius that evolves its beauty, the Honour that 
guards its nobleness, the Love which lightens the burthen of its 
sorrows,—are not mere temporal embellishments indifferent to 
its sacredness, but attributes that bring men nearer to the 
sympathy and similitude of God. Art, literature, politics, 
employing the highest human activities, and constituting the 
very blossom and fruit of all our culture, are recognised as hay- 
ing an earnest root, and not being the light growth of secular 
gaiety and selfishness. We have no sympathy with the senti- 
mental and immoral propensity, which corrupts the newest 
continental philosophy, to recognise whatever comes into ex- 
istence as ipso facto divine. But we do believe that the great 
change for which the secret religiousness of this age pines, and 
which it is sorely straitened till it can accomplish, is the de- 
liberate adoption into “heavenly places” of this world, its 
faculties and affairs, just as God has made them, and man’s 
unfaithfulness has not yet spoiled them. The products of 
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human baseness, hypocrisy and ambition,—let them remain 
hateful, eternally contrary to God, things scarce safe to pity ;— 
but believe not that they have got this planet entirely to them- 
selves, and have snatched it as their peculium quite out of the 
Supreme Hand. Men are tired of straining their thought along 
the diameter of the universe to seek for a Holy of Holies in 
whatever is opposite to their life; they find a worship possible, 
even irresistible, at home, and on the road-side a place as fit 
to kneel as on the pavement of the Milky Way. The old an- 
tagonism between the world that now is, and any other that has 
been or is to come, has been modified for them, or has even 
entirely ceased. The earth is no place of diabolic exile, which 
the “prince of the power of the air” ever fans and darkens 
with his wing: and were it even, as was once believed, ap- 
pointed to perish, this would be not because its failure was 
complete, but because its task was done. No vengeance burns 
in the sunshine which mellows its fruits and paints its grass ; 
no threatenings flash from the starry eyes that watch over it by 
night. It is not only the home of each man’s personal affec- 
tions, but the native country of his very soul; where first he 
found in what a life he lives, and to what heaven he tends; 
where he has met the touch of spirits higher than his own, and 
of Him that is highest of all. It is the abode of every en- 
nobling relation, the scene of every worthy toil;—the altar of 
his vows, the observatory of his knowledge, the temple of his 
worship. Whatever succeeds to it will be its sequel, not its 
opposite, will resume the tale wherever silence overtakes it, 
and be blended into one life by sameness of persons and con- 
tinuity of plan. He is set here to live, not as an alien, passing 
in disguise through an enemy’s camp, where no allegiance is 
due, and no worthy love is possible, but as a citizen fixed on 
an historic soil, pledged by honourable memories to nurse yet 
nobler hopes. Here is the spot, now is the time, for the most 
devoted service of God. No strains of heaven will wake him into 
prayer, if the common music of humanity stirs him not. The 
saintly company of spirits will throng around him in vain, if he 
finds no angels of duty and affection in his children, neigh- 
bours, and friends. If no heavenly voices wander around him 
in the present, the future will be but the dumb change of the 
shadow on the dial. In short, higher stages of existence are 
not the refuge from this, but the complement to it: and it is 
the proper wisdom of the affections not to escape the one in 
order to seek the other, but to flow forth in purifying copious- 
ness on both. 

We have said that men are tired of having their earthly and 
their heavenly relations set up in sharp opposition to each 
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other, and are eager to live here in a consecrated world. This 
tendency has already found expression in two remarkable and 
apparently dissimilar phenomena: the partial success of the 
Anglican and Catholic reaction; and the vast influence on 
English society of the late Dr. Arnold’s character. Both were 
virtual protests against that removal of God out of the common 
human life, that unreconciled condition of Law and Gospel, 
which had made the evangelical theology sickening and unreal. 
A path had to be opened for the reintroduction of a divine pre- 
sence into the sphere of temporal things. Newman resorted to 
the supernatural channel of church miracle; Arnold to the 
natural course of human affairs, and the permanent sacredness 
of human obligation. Both restored to us a solemn mystery of 
immediate Incarnation; the one putting life, in order to its 
consecration, into contact with the sacraments; the other 
spreading a sacramental veneration over the whole of life. 
Arnold, especially, saw the great moral evils which have arisen 
from the evangelical depreciation of the “ profane” world. The 
secular, he was well aware, has become foo secular, the spiritual 
too merely spiritual. Human nature is permitted to have play 
with unchecked wilfulness in the one, and is allowed no place 
at all in the other. The obligations of natural law are held in 
light esteem, as if, in being social, they fell short of being 
sacred. The exercises of intellect, in the survey of nature 
or the interpretation of history, are often stigmatized as a mere 
earthly curiosity, permissible to reason, but neutral to the soul. 
The worst of it is, that these notions, once become habitual, 
fulfil their own predictions. As there is nothing which the 
heart cannot sanctify, so is there nothing which it may not 
secularize. ‘Tell men that in their natural affections there is 
nothing holy, and their homes will soon be nests of common 
instinct. Assure them that in their business it is the unrege- 
nerate will, and the animal necessity, that labour for the bread 
which perisheth, and soon enough will an irreverent greediness 
and a cankered anxiety usurp the place. Persuade them that 
to study the order of creation or the records of past ages is 
but a “‘ carnal” pursuit, and the student’s prayer for light will 
become a mere ambition for distinction, the meditations of 
wonder be stifled in the dust of mental day-labour, and the 
tears of admiration drop no more on the page of ancient wis- 
dom. This was what Arnold could not abide ; to see religion 
flying off on wings of pompous pretence to other worlds, and 
leaving no heavenly glory upon the earth, but letting her very 
fields be paved into a street. There was no attempt to save a 
spot for any earnest reality, except the poor little inclosure 
behind the altar rail. The Church will consecrate a grave- 
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yard for the dead, but leaves the market of the living still 
unblessed: you may dissolve away in benediction, when your 
years are over of toil and sweat beneath the curse. To one 
who acknowledges a natural conscience and a natural element 
in faith, there is a religion in little in every part of life: it 
gives at least a note in the chords and melody of worship. 
Hence Arnold’s curious doctrine of the Church as covering all 
human relations whatsoever, and including the whole organism 
of the State. He would have nothing which the laws of this 
universe imposed on the will of man done without a clear and 
pious recognition ; it was not to be illicitly smuggled in, as if 
run ashore in a gale of confusion that could not be helped, but 
must be steadily accounted for and stored in open day. Ethi- 
cally, this doctrine, though from its adaptation to a permanent 
world, it is the least apostolic in appearance, is, of all interpret- 
ations of Christianity, the most true; and if it were not for 
clinging ideas of extra-moral dogma and special priesthood, as 
limiting the conception of “the Church,” would go far to repeat 
for our age the work of Socrates for his, and bring down our 
divine philosophy from heaven to earth. It gets rid entirely of 
the false spiritualism which has either withheld religious men 
from political affairs, or induced them to urge on statesmen 
rules applicable only where government can be dispensed with 
altogether. It rescues Christianity from the degradation of 
being hypocritically flattered as the great persuasive to peace 
by rulers whom it does not restrain from going to war, and 
relieves it of an oppressive weight of false expectation, as 
though it broke its promise to the world every time a new case 
of strife appeared. Nothing can well be more damaging to 
a religion than to commit it to unqualified disapprobation of 
anything which must exist while human nature lasts, and to set 
it frowning with ineffectual sublimity on the passions and 
events which determine the whole course of history. The 
amiable enthusiasts who propose to conduct the affairs of 
nations on principles of brotherly love, and who, till that con- 
summation is reached, can only stand by and protest, do but 
weaken their country for purposes of justice and bring their 
faith into merited commiseration. It is commonly said that 
they are a harmless class, who may even form a useful counter- 
poise to the warlike susceptibilities of less scrupulous men. 
We have no belief, however, in the efficacy of falsehood and 
exaggeration, or in the attainment of truth and moderation by 
the neutralizing action of opposite extravagances. ‘The reve- 
rence for human life is carried to an immoral idolatry, when 
itis held more sacred than justice and right, and when the spec- 
tacle of blood becomes more horrible than the sight of deso- 
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lating tyrannies and triumphant hypocrisies. Life, indeed, is 
just the one thing—the reserved capital—the rest—the ultimate 
security—on whose disposability in the last resort, and on the 
free control over which, the very existence of society depends. 
The first and highest social bond is no doubt to be found in a 
religious sentiment, a common veneration for the same things 
as right and intrinsically binding on men that live side by side; 
and the worship, with its institutions, of every community, is 
its instinctive attempt to get these things spontaneously done 
by the force of reverence. Could this point be really carried, 
nothing would remain to be accomplished; religion would com- 
plete and perfect the incorporation of mutual loyalty which it 
had begun. But there are some in whom the sentiment of 
common reverence fails, and for whose fidelity to the moral 
ends of the social union there is therefore no natural guarantee. 
To reach these cases, society has no resource but coercive 
methods, actual or threatened: the threat is Law; the ac- 
tuality is Punishment ; the power to which both are committed 
is a Government; the commonwealth on whose behalf they 
exist is a State. The very constitution of a State thus pre- 
supposes the possible violation of moral right, the partial 
failure of religion to secure its observance, and the deter- 
mination to enforce on the reluctant an obedience refused of 
free will. Force, however, is applicable only to men’s bodies: 
it is a restraint and pressure on the functions of their life ; and 
if that life be sacred from infringement, the political existence 
of nations is itself an offence against the law of God. All law, 
all polity, is a proclamation that justice is better than life, and, 
if need be, shall override it and all the possessions it includes; 
and nothing can be weaker or more suicidal than for men who 
are citizens of a commonwealth to announce, that, for their part, 
they mean to hold life in higher esteem than justice. Moreover, 
there is a low-minded egotism often disguised in this doctrine 
of passive meekness. As an inducement to quiet endurance of 
wrong, we are reminded of the duty of “mutual forgiveness.” Is 
all the wickedness, then, that I am doomed to witness, nothing 
but a personal affront? When a rascal threatens to blow out 
my neighbour's brains, or to blast his character by infamous 
accusations, am J in a position to forbear and pardon? Must 
I not own myself under a solemn trust, to see the right done 
and the guilty punished? Nay, would not the injured man 
himself greatly mistake the nature of the crime, and measure it 
by a paltry standard, if he took it for a mere private offence 
which it was his prerogative to punish or to overlook? ‘ Who 
is this that forgiveth sins also?” The eternal laws of justice are 
not of our enacting ; and no will of ours has title to suspend or 
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to repeal them. The real and only demand of Christian mag- 
nanimity is, that we visit them with no vengeance, but merely with 
moral retribution ;—that is, with no more severity when directed 
against ourselves, than when we see them at an impersonal dis- 
tance. But to regard and treat the guilty as if he were an 
innocent—that is given to no man, and is even inconceivable 
of God. Rulers, at all events, as trustees of rights other than 
their own,—-and each generation of a people, as charged with the 
interests of successors in perpetuity,—have but a limited privi- 
lege of forbearance ; the meekness of the saint would in them 
be treason to the world. Even in international disputes, where 
each party may have a conviction of right, the controversy, but 
for the possibility of force, could have no end. It is a delusion 
to rely on courts as a substitute for armies, and to suppose that 
judicial decision can supersede military. The judge would be 
of small avail without the constable ; and the arbitrator between 
nations would need a European army to enforce his decrees. 
Where the stake is large and the feeling strong, it is notorious 
that the private disputant rarely acquiesces in an arbitration 
that goes against him; but carries his case to the last appeal, 
where it is stopped by a barrier of impassable force. You 
might as well pull down your gaols in preparation for the as- 
sizes, as destroy your fleets and arsenals in quest of interna- 
tional arbitration. We speak only of the ultimate theory of 
this matter, and simply affirm that wherever law and govern- 
ment exist, somewhere in the background force must lurk. It 
may no doubt be provided in excess and paraded without need ; 
and with the progress of a civilized order, the circle may be 
ever widened within which the zdea of coercion, with the habits 
it creates, may be substituted for the obtrusive reality ; till pos- 
sibly a family of nations may be gathered, like a group of 
counties, into a common jurisdiction. But this only shifts the 
camp without disbanding it ; and, after all, the tipstaffs of your 
supreme court could be no other than the légions of a grand 
army. We have, therefore, no more doubt that a war may be 
right, than that a policeman may be asecurity for justice, and we 
object to a fortress as little as to a handcuff. A religion which 
does not include the whole moral law; a moral law which does 
not embrace all the problems of a commonwealth ; a common- 
wealth which regards the life of man more than the equities of 
God,—appear to us unfaithful to their functions, and unworthy 
interpreters of the divine scheme of the world. Quaker histo- 
ries, written with omission of all the wars, are not less morbid 
as moral mistakes, than a doctrine of Providence, leaving out 
the whole realm of heathendom, is narrow as a religious theory : 
and the misuse of Scripture which has led to both, is most 
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dangerous to its authority in an age remarkable for the breadth 
of its historical survey and the variety of its ethnological sym- 
pathies. 

In other ways than those which we have indicated has a mis- 
chievous direction been given to modern thought and feeling, 
by perverting the accidental and transient form of the primitive 
Christianity into essential and permanent doctrine. But our 
exposition must proceed no further. The alternation of ascetic 
spiritualism and worldly laxity, the indifference to natural affec- 
tions and relations, the exclusiveness at once devout and 
selfish, the jealous denial of their rights to intellect and art, 
the false apprehension of the true dignity of law and true life 
of states, have been the more earnestly dwelt upon from the 
conviction, that these ethical infirmities are producing a perilous 
reaction,—a distrust of all ethical laws whatsoever,—a disposi- 
tion to hold everything divine that finds strength to realize 
itself,—a worship of what zs, in place of an aspiration to what 
ought to be. To this we cannct consent. We cannot look on 
all forms of human life and character with the neutral eye of an 
equal admiration as alike suitable products of formative nature. 
We cannot forego the right of judgment,—of embracing with 
reverence or spurning with abhorrence; or part with the ideal 
type of a perfect soul, to which all others rise as they approach. 
Neither do we believe with Luther that human nature is a mere 
devilish anarchy, reducible only by supernatural irruption ; nor 
with the newest school, that it is a divine anarchy, equally un- 
controllable from within, and to be accepted as a wild fact; 
but that it is a hierarchy of powers, each having and knowing 
its rightful place, and appealing to us to maintain it there. To 
listen to that appeal, and, in answer to it, strive to harmonize the 
de facto with the de jure administration of the soul, destroying 
the usurpation of mean errors, and restoring the sway of kingly 
truth, is the aim of morals in action and in philosophy. 
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[Under the above title a limited portion of the Westminster Review will 
occasionally be set apart for the reception of able articles, which, though 
harmonizing with the general spirit and aims of the work, may contain 
opinions at variance with the particular ideas or measures it will advocate. 
The object of the Editors, in introducing this new department, is to facilitate 
the eapression of opinion by men of high mental power and culture, who, 
while they are zealous friends of freedom and progress, yet differ widely 


on special points of great practical concern, both from the Editors and 
Srom each other.) 





Art. VIII. Pontrican QUESTIONS AND ParRTIES IN 
FRANCE *. 


1. Rapport fait au Nom de la Commission de la Réforme Hy- 
pothécaire et du Crédit Foncier, 29 Avril, 1851. Par M. 
Chegaray, Représentant du Peuple. 


2. Histoire de [Association Agricole et Solution Pratique, 
Ouvrage couronné par [ Académie de Nantes. Par Eugene 
Bonnemére. 


3. Du Probleme de la Misére et de sa Solution chez les Peuples 
Anciens et Modernes. Par M. Moreau Christophe. Paris: 
Guillaumin, 3 vols. in 8vo. 

4. Essai sur Etat du Paupérisme en France, et sur les Moyens 
dy remédier. Par Robert Guyard. Guillaumin, 1 vol. in 8vo. 

5. Histoire de ’ Economie Politique en Europe. Par M. 
Blanqui, ainé. Guillaumin. 

6. Histoire Philosophique de la Révolution de Février. Par 
Pierre Leroux. Chez Gustave Sandré, :Paris. 


E give above the titles of a few late French works on po- 
litical subjects. Since 1815 the French press has teemed 
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because while they consider it very interesting and important as a statement 
of facts, and as containing just views on many points, they dissent from the 
opinion conveyed in the concluding paragraphs, that the possession of power 
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with similar ones. A complete catalogue of them would fill a 
large volume. In no other country, and at no other time in the 
history of the world, has the attention of so large a number of 
thinking men been turned to questions connected with the pub- 
lic welfare. The particular problems which lie at the root 
of the chronic agitation in France have been examined and dis- 
cussed in all their phases, by men of ability and experience. 
Among the most important of these problems, we may name 
the increasing distress of the agricultural population, and the 
steady growth of pauperism among the labouring classes. 

On the first we have a full legislative report, with documents 
and statistical tables to support it, from the pen of M. Chega- 
ray, former procureur-général of Louis Philippe, and a member 
of the reactionary majority of the late National Assembly. We 
cite this report, not because it is superior to many essays and 
works we might name on the same subject, but because all the 
facts stated in it, in illustration of the disastrous effects of the 
division of landed property, bear the authoritative form of ad- 
missions of an adverse party. The Conservative party has 
always sought to palliate these effects, and now that it confesses 
their enormity, we are entitled to consider their admissions as 
conclusive of the facts. We cite M. Bonnemére’s book for the 
same reason. 

On the second, there are multitudinous volumes, of which we 
give two of those most in repute. M.Guyard’s book gives much 
useful information, but is not otherwise remarkable. The plan 
of the large work by Moreau Christophe is excellent ; but we 
regret to say that this gentleman, perhaps the most laborious 
and learned of all the writers on the history of pauperism, has 
impaired the value of his work by making it the vehicle for 
conveying to the public his narrow reactionary opinions. When 
an author invites us to accompany him on a quiet excursion, 
for scientific purposes, to Greece and Rome, we deny his 
right to drag us back, at short intervals, to the heated discus- 
sions of Paris saloons. The same fault may be observed in 
other works of the same author, published since 1848. 





by the French Socialists would, in the present stage of things, be an imme- 
‘diate national benefit. They believe that the national realization of the 
socialistic theories implies the supremacy of the moral nature and the con- 
sequent absence of individual selfishness to an extent not yet manifested by 
any nation ; hence, to legislate on the assumption that competition is an 
unmixed evil, and that we have only to will co-operation, or community of 
property, in order to establish them, would, in their opinion, be a defiance 
of that law of nature, that decrees the durability of those institutions only 
which are at once the organic products and the indices of the physical, 
intellectual, and moral character of the people. The French can hardly 
be held to have exhibited an exceptional fitness for such social arrange- 
ments as the theories referred to suppose. 
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But these particular questions, though of momentous interest 
to France, have by no means absorbed the attention of her po- 
litical writers. The French mind is peculiarly given to gene- 
ralization; it is uot satisfied until isolated facts are grouped, 
and separate branches of knowledge receive method and tules, 
and rise to the dignity of sciences. Owing to many different 
causes, no nation has a richer literature of social and political 
economy than the French. A glory claimed for their school, 
and, in our opinion, justly due to it, is that, in its hands, po- 
litical economy has been elevated and ennobled. Instead of 
confining itself to the best means of producing wealth, without 
regard to the condition of those who produce it, the French 
school is solicitous for its equal distribution. The labouring 
classes are not treated as fine subjects for prettily turned senti- 
mental phrases, but as really constituting a part of the great 
family of man; the workman is no longer a machine, an ope- 
rative, whose only use is to add to the gains of his employer, 
but a fellow-creature, endowed with all the faculties and affec- 
tions of our common humanity, entitled to a fair share in the 
product of his toil, and to equality of legal rights, as he is equal 
to other men in his responsibilities.to God. In short, political 
economy in France is not a heartless thing of facts and figures, 
pressed into the service of class interests, but a branch of 
ethical and religious science. This will be evident to any one 
who will take the time to read the two very interesting volumes 
by M. Blanqui. His conclusions will appear to some of our 
readers more impartial because originally published before the 
fall of the monarchy. Others will esteem the author more when 
told that his talents and learning were highly appreciated by 
the government of Louis Philippe. M. Blanqui has been for 
many years Member of the Institute, Professor of Industrial 
Economy at the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, and director 
of an important educational establishment, L’ Ecole Spéciale du 
Commerce. No one will be surprised to find in his work the 
conservatism natural to a well-paid official; but every one will 
recognise that the heart of a man beats under the laced coat of 
the functionary. While we cannot accord to him either bold- 
ness or originality, we do not hesitate to place his history in- 
finitely higher than any of that multitude of corpulent pamph- 
lets which have appeared under the mendacious titles of histories 
of the different communist and socialist schools. 

As it is our intention to examine, in the second part of this 
article, the merits of the different political parties, we have cited 
a work which seems to us to define them better than any other. 
Itis Pierre Leroux’s History of the February Revolution. We 
have been obliged to choose between the numerous histories 
written by republicans and socialists, for, strange to say, the 
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monarchists have not yet favoured the public with an account 
of that important historical event. We cannot believe that they 
intend to adopt definitively as theirs the scandalous libels found 
in the filth of the police office. Among the volumes already 
published on this subject, are the two, full of poetry and fic- 
tion, interspersed with fact, which M. Lamartine has written 
as an apology for his failure to guide the revolution, and which 
will remain as a monument of his vanity and political scepti- 
cism; the Pages d Histoire, in which Louis Blanc defends 
himself against the insidious attacks of his late colleague, 
and the calumnies circulated by the Royalists; the elaborate 
Histoire du Gouvernement Provisoire, by Elias Regnault, whom 
Ledru Rollin found at the Ministry of the Interior, and retained 
as his Chef du Cabinet; a history equally elaborate and of a 
higher style of literary execution, by the Countess d’Agout, 
who writes under the pseudonyme of Daniel Stern ; and a great 
variety of “ Memoirs” and “ Notes.” To all these we prefer 
Leroux’s philosophical history. It gives us a clear insight into 
the causes of the lamentable failure of the Provisionary Govern- 
ment. Determining with precision and impartiality the in- 
congtuities, insufficiencies, and errors of the political creeds of 
.the most influential members, it shows how that government 
was necessarily torn with dissensions, and led to commit the 
faults which caused the triumph of the reaction. Such a werk 
is necessarily a refutation of the two egotistical volumes of M. 
Lamartine ; the author has made it a triumphant one. He an- 
nounces, in his preface, the propositions he intends to establish, 
and his subsequent reasoning is as close as a mathematician’s. 
Every chapter proves a theorem, and the whole book is a mag- 
nificent demonstration. 

Having thus indicated to the reader abundant sources of in- 
formation, in regard both to the fundamental questions of French 
politics, and the parties which claim to have the true solution 
for them, we will proceed at once to the discussion of those ques- 
tions themselves. Our inquiries shall first be directed to the 
distress of the agricultural population and its causes ; and, after- 
wards, to the growth of pauperism among the labouring classes. 
When we shall have determined the extent and causes of these 
evils, we shall be prepared to decide on the comparative and 
absolute merits of the Bonapartists, the Legitimists, Orleanists, 
Catholics, Republicans, and Socialists, each of which parties 
professes to be ready to “ save the country.” M. Bonaparte 
says, in a recent proclamation, that he has saved it, an asser- 
tion we may hereafter find cause to doubt. 


I. What is the present condition of the Agricultural Popula- 
tion in France? 
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This question has excited, to a remarkable degree, the in- 
terest of English writers on politics. Mr. McCulloch, with other 
champions of the system of the descent of property on the pri- 
mogeniture principle, paints the gloomiest possible picture of 
the condition of the French peasantry. He places this class on 
a level with, if not below, the most needy and half-starved 
Irish. Mr. Bulwer, on the contrary, abandons for once his nil 
admirari habits, to advocate the division principle. He thinks 
its effects on the people happy, and goes so far as to give us a 
touching picture of the lively domestic affection which has 
reigned among the French since the abolition of primogeniture 
rights. The opinion in favour of these rights appears to him so 
absurd as to raise a presumption against the sanity of the man 
who holds it; he insinuates that Mr. McCulloch “ conceals 
more than the madness of Sir Lancelot beneath the grave and 
solemn aspect of Dr. Syntax.” These distinguished genttemen 
are types of two hostile parties. Every traveller who studies 
the state of French agriculture, from the windows of a railroad 
car, or the comfort of the farming population, from the windows 
of some of the hotels on the Rue de Rivoli, forces the facts to 
harmonize with his views on a home question. One finds the 
peasant well-clothed, well-fed, shrewd at a bargain, witty, and 
not uninformed on political questions; another finds him a ragged 
and dirty, snail-eating, and hopelessly stupid bumpkin ; the ap- 
preciation depending wholly on the writer’s being an elder or 
younger son, Tory or Whig. As we wish to examine this ques- 
tion on its own merits, and not with a view to attack or throw 
up an additional rampart around any English party, we are 
content to accept facts as they are. We will even abandon all 
that are contested, and cite none but such as are admitted 
to be true by all parties in France. If this course is a timid 
one, it will lead us, none the less, to satisfactory conclusions. 

We should have an accurate idea of the condition of the 
agricultural population, if we knew its nett revenue, and the 
amount to be deducted for taxes, and interest on debts. This 
we cannot know exactly, the returns of the statistical bureaux 
not distinguishing carefully the city from the country pro- 
prietors. The situation of the latter gains by this confusion, 
city property being, as a general rule, less encumbered and 
more productive. Bearing this in mind, let us inquire into the 
condition of real estate in France. 

The French Government has always estimated the nett re- 
venue of the real estate of the country according to its sup- 
posed proportion to the product of the direct land-tax. In 
1845 the Ministry stated this proportion as 6°94 to 1. In 
1850 the Ministry, wishing doubtless to represent the state of 
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the country in as favourable a light as possible, elevated it to 
14 to 1, more than double the estimate of its predecessor. But 
M. Chégaray and his colleagues of the Commission, all of them 
proprietors, assessors, and members of the municipal or depart- 
mental councils, refuse to indorse this statement. They say— 


“Tt appears to us impossible to estimate, as an average and in a 
general manner, the revenue at more than tecelve times the principal of 
the land-tax.” 


The Commission evidently thinks its own estimate too high, 
but we accept it as the one admitted by all the different frac- 
tions of the late Conservative coalition. The principal of the 
direct land-tax is about 160,000,000*. The nett revenue of 
the real estate being rated at twelve times that sum is, there- 
fore, 1,920,000,000. This remains to the proprietors, after pay- 
ing the ordinary expenses of keeping in repair, cultivation, &c. 
As manufactories, stores, and dwelling-houses yield a larger 
profit than farms, the farmers do not receive a share in propor- 
tion to their numerical force. 

The first indebtedness to be paid out of this nett revenue is 
that to the state. It comprises the principal of the direct land- 
tax, and what are called the additional centimes, and amounts 
to 240,000,000. 

The second indebtedness to be paid is the interest on mort- 
gage and other liabilities. We have no means of ascertaining 
the immense amount of indebtedness on promissory notes, on 
accounts, on instruments under “ private seal,” and on unre- 
corded mortgages. All these categories of liability escape 
everything like a correct estimate by the secrecy in which the 
transactions to which they refer are generally involved. We 
are obliged to confine ourselves to the amount of debt evi- 
denced by the mortgages actually recorded in the public 
offices. This amount has been published for the years 1820, 
1832, and 1840; and we get it with sufficient accuracy for 
1852, by supposing the rate of increase for the eight years 
following 1832 to have continued to the present time. ‘The 
table will then stand thus :— 

The sum total of recorded mortgage-debts— 

July Ist, 1820 = 8,863,894,000 
1832 11,233,265,000 
a 1840 12,544,098,000 
ee 1852 (supposed) 14,510,347,000 

This is conclusive proof of a gloomy state of things. M. 

Chégaray and the Commission labour hard, and with no little 





* All the estimates in this article are in frances. 
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ingenuity, to escape from the terrible conclusion that the re- 
corded mortgage debt alone exceeds seven times the nett 
annual revenue. They remind us that mortgages are fre- 
quently given as cumulative securities on debts certain to be 
paid; that paid mortgages are often left uncancelled on the 
record ; that they are sometimes given on property already en- 
cumbered for more than its value; that judicial mortgages are 
often taken on property not yet in the hands of the mortgager ; 
that, when a piece of real estate passes rapidly through many 
hands, the several mortgages given by the successive pur- 
chasers represent the same value ; and that the liens taken by 
creditors of mortgagees have, in many cases, the legal force of 
recorded mortgages. We admit freely that large deductions 
are to be made for mortgages falling under these heads, but 
think they are more than counterbalanced by the indebtedness 
on promissory notes, accounts, and the unrecorded securities 
mentioned on the last page. The mortgage tax is heavy enough 
to keep from the record all evidence of the mass of the in- 
debtedness of the poorer class of farmers. For these reasons, 
we think it but fair to take the sum opposite the year 1852, in 
the above table, as the figure of the liabilities of the owners of 
real estate. 

We feel less inclined to diminish it, because a large portion 
of it bears an exorbitant interest, and represents really a much 
larger capital than its recorded amount. The country popula- 
tion of France is notoriously victimized by usurers. As the 
Bank of France extends no facilities for borrowing to any but 
the mercantile and manufacturing classes, farmers are forced to 
have recourse to the petty Shylocks of their neighbourhood. 
On this point we find an important statement in M. Chégaray’s 
report. It appears that, in 1845, the Government asked the 
different General Councils for information as to the amount of 
interest paid, in their several departments, on mortgage debts. 
The members of these councils belong, almost without excep- 
tion, to the class which, having money, can borrow more on the 
best terms. We quote the analysis of their answers :— 

“Of sixty-one General Councils, fifty-seven declared that land pro- 
prietors always pay more than 5 per cent. on mortgage debts. Seven- 
teen have estimated, at 6 or 7 per cent., costs included, the rate of 
interest habitually paid ; twelve have estimated it at 7, 8, 9, and 10 per 
cent.; and a few speak of 12, 15, 20, and even of 22 per cent., when 
the loans are of small sums on short time.” 

These and similar testimonies constrain the Commission to 
“ acknowledge that, in many places and circumstances, interest 
rises to double and even triple the legal rate.” Notwithstand- 
ing this acknowledgment, it bases its calculations on 7 per 
cent. This is undoubtedly too low to cover interest and costs 
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of registration, renewal, notary’s fees, &c. The estimate of the 
Government is from nine to ten per cent. But as we wish to 
avoid even the appearance of exaggeration, we accept the esti- 
mate of the Parliamentary Commission. 

The real estate account of France may then be stated as 
follows :— 


Francs. Francs. 
Nett revenue 1,920,000,000 
Deduct— 
Direct land-tax . : 160,000,000 
Additional centimes_. 80,000,000 
Interest on mortgage debt 1,015,700,000 





1,255,700,000 1,255,700,000 





Balance left proprietors ; ‘ ‘ 644,300,000 


Supposing the number of individuals—men, women, and 
children—deriving their support from real estate to be twenty 
millions, and supposing them to pay punctually the taxes and 
the interest on their indebtedness, they are reduced to an 
average annual expenditure of a fraction more than thirty-two 
francs! A family of five could expend 160 francs! This small 


sum is to procure them all they are to enjoy over and above 
what would fall to the lot of the veriest farm menial. With it, 
they are to purchase furniture, fine clothing, and books, and 
gain access to amusements. Out of this they are to provide 
educational advantages for their children, superior to what can 
be had at the communal primary school. With this, they are 
expected to enlarge or improve their estates, to repair their old 
buildings or erect new ones, and purchase agricultural imple- 
ments of new invention. The sum is wofully insufficient: the 
expenses of the landowner greatly exceed it, and trench on the 
part of the state and of his creditors; the taxes and interest are 
left unpaid, and the arrears are left to accumulate until the sale 
of the land can alone satisfy them. 

The great number of these sales is a decisive proof of the 
embarrassed condition of the proprietors. In the official re- 
turns for 1841 we find that the transfers of land in that year 
alone amounted to 1,059,441. That is, about one-fourth of the 
whole number of proprietors parted with the whole or a portion 
of their property in the course of twelve months! We would 
willingly attribute this movement to the division of large estates 
for the purpose of admitting new members into the ranks of the 
owners, but the amount of the mortgage debt compels us to 
attribute most of it to a different cause. ‘The movement was 
chiefly among the small owners; 763,524 of the sales being for 
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sums inferior to 1200 francs, and the sales above that price 
averaging the low sum of 5468 francs. 

This distressed condition of the small landowners has long 
been a source of perplexity to the French Government. Un- 
able to return to the old system of primogeniture, and besides, 
seeing in it no cure for the evil; unwilling to embrace any of 
the socialist remedies recommended by the political economists, 
it has done nothing but show its incapacity to grapple with the 
question. Louis Philippe made it a special subject of inquiry, 
appointed divers commissions to report the facts and devise 
remedies or palliatives, and sent M. Royer and others into 
Germany to examine the mechanism of banks of loan on 
landed security. The republic has done still more: it has 
diminished the direct land-tax by 27,000,000; distributed 
540,000,000 in loans on favourable terms to the proprietors ; 
established agricultural schools; and adopted various other 
means for the promotion of agriculture. A bill (which, let it 
be said in passing, we think would have proved entirely in- 
adequate to its object) for the relief of the owners of real estate, 
was pending before the National Assembly when that body was 
dispersed by violence. It provided for the establishment of a 
system of credit banks on landed security, the interest on loans 
not to exceed 4 per cent. As the profits on farms are only 
about 3 per cent., the effect of this bank system would have 
been to dispossess the greater portion of the small proprietors 
for the benefit of the richer ones and the money lenders, and to 
found on solid bases a new system of landed aristocracy. The 
bill had already passed through two readings, and would doubt- 
less have become alaw. The Conservative coalition was forced 
to do something by the rapid and menacing progress of social- 
ism among the debt-embarrassed proprietors. It is an instruc- 
tive fact that socialism had taken the strongest hold in those 
parts of the provinces where land-division has been pushed 
farthest—that is, in the departments of the extreme east and 
centre. This is the real cause of the solicitude of the reaction 
on this subject, and its anxiety to find some plan to turn the 
evil to account. We find a proof of this in the following pas- 
sage of M. Chégaray’s report :— 


“ Tt is superfluous to say such a situation merits, to the highest de- 
gree, the solicitude and serious attention of the great powers of the 
state. We are accustomed, in France, to consider the division of pro- 
perty and the large number of proprietors as the most firm and solid of 
the social guarantees; but is it not too evident that debt-burdened pro- 
prietors, constantly struggling with want, unable to meet regularly their 
obligations, always exposed to legal eviction, must be, more than others, 
liable to adopt the subversive theories which,” &c., &c. 
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In other words, extreme land-division, instead of producing 
conservatives, produces malcontents. Facts and illustrations 
might be multiplied to any extent, to show that if parties in 
France disagree about everything else, they agree as to the ex- 
istence of a most deplorable state of things among the agricul- 
tural portion of the population ; but we consider those we have 
cited fully sufficient to convince all except the stubborn few 
who are determined not to be convinced. So far as the small- 
farm system has been tried in France, it has proved a failure—a 
total and irremediable failure. No fact in political science 
appears to be more clearly established. 

While this is our opinion, we do not pretend to deny that 
land-division is far better than the primogeniture system which 
preceded it in most parts of France. It is undoubtedly better 
that a tiller of the soil should own a cabin and a mortgaged 
cabbage patch, than that he should have no interest whatever in 
the land. Most of the changes effected by the system adopted 
at the first revolution are decided ameliorations. The reform- 
ers of 1789 found most of the land monopolized by the clergy 
and nobility. There were many parks full of deer and forests 
full of game, for the pleasure of the spiritual and secular lords, 
but many a square league of good arable land lay uncultivated, 
for the owners thought more of hunting than of agriculture, of 
the hound and falcon than of the plough and sickle. The pro- 
duction of food was notoriously inadequate to the wants of the 
people. Here and there, at long intervals of distance, rose 
proud castles on which had been lavished all the treasures of 
architectural science ; but the rest of the country was covered 
with hovels. There were a few colossal fortunes ; but poverty 
was the general rule. Men of education and refinement were 
found in the cloisters, universities, and liberal professions ; but 
the cultivators of the soil were buried in the darkest ignorance. 
The primogeniture system would have been less intolerable, if, 
like England, France had possessed a foreign market to stimu- 
late her manufactures, and create a home demand for the pro- 
duce of her soil ; but this was not the case. The hardy reform- 
ers of 1789-93 laid violent hands on a system which corrupted 
and enervated the few, and reduced the many to ignorance and 
misery. They swept away privileges of birth, and legislated 
land-division into existence. What have been the conse- 
quences? Most of the parks and forests are now under tillage, 
and yield food for the masses; the large estates have been 
broken up into medium-sized as well as very small ones; the 
agricultural production is more than equal to the consumption ; 
the lordly castles have fallen into ruins, but there are many 
neat and comfortable farm-houses ; the number of colossal for- 
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tunes in the country has not diminished, but a great number of 
snug competencies have sprung up by their side; and it is 
not rare to find an educated man following the plough. Land- 
division is the door by which a much larger number of persons 
have been admitted to the enjoyment of the comforts and lux- 
uries of life. The number in the upper classes has been quadru- 
pled, and the middle classes have been almost wholly created 
since the abolition of the primogeniture system. We insert be- 
low* a table from M. Schoen’s Statisque Européenne, which 
estimates the former at nearly one hundred, and the latter at 
eight hundred thousand, an aggregate at least ten times as great 
as that of the classes in easy circumstances prior to 1789. 

But while we recognise the vast superiority of the principle 
of land-division as compared with the old system of monopoly 
by a few families, we think it is open to many objections. It 
has increased the aggregate amount of comfort, but it has not 
diffused that comfort through all the parts of society. It has 
benefited some, but not the masses. It has destroyed the mon- 
strosity of hereditary inequality, but it is the prolific source of 
an inequality equally crushing if less insulting. It has les- 
sened the proportion of the poor to the whole population ; but 
it is intrinsically incapable of remedying the pauperism which 
gnaws at the very vitals of the nation. Under its operation the 
poor become poorer, and the rich richer. It leaves out of the 
pale of comfort three million four hundred thousand families, 
most of which suffer all the pangs of extreme indigence ; most 
of them cannot be considered as anything else than day labour- 
ers, whose employment is uncertain, but who own the poor and 
dark cabin they occupy. “ How many,” says M. Blanqui, in 
one of his works, “ how many of these so-called proprietors are 
in want of everything! of clothing to cover them, of food to 
nourish them! What an immense proportion of the taxes 
is imposed on miserable hutst, whose occupants are too 





* Classification of agricultural properties in France :— 
1 8,000 averaging 1200 arpents. 
2. 90,000 283 

3. 200,000 

4. 600,000 


” ” 
” . ” 
” ” 
5. 3,400,000 2 1b, 
An arpent is one and nearly one-twentieth of an acre. 
+ In the official returns made under the law for taxing windows, we find 
the following enumeration of “ huts :”— 
Dwellings with no aperture but the door 348,401 
9 one * 1,817,328 
~ two » 1,328,937 


Whole number 3,494,666 
Sheltering a population of 16,000,000. 
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poor to repair the thatched roof which lets in the cold and the 
rain, or to prop up the walls that threaten daily to come tum- 
bling down!” This language is scarcely exaggerated, as the 
writer can testify after a prolonged residence in different parts 
of France. In many parts of the provinces, the peasants are 
too poor to eat meat, except at one or more of the four great 
religious holidays. Others, more favoured of fortune, have it 
once a week; but those who have it daily are few indeed. If 
our article were destined for those who know from personal ex- 
perience and observation what poverty is, we would go farther 
and say, that many landowners in France live chiefly on pulse, 
not being rich enough to indulge in the luxury of good bread. 
The bread in common use is a detestable mixture of bran, rye, 
barley, beans, and potatoes. 

This is not all; things are growing worse. Farms already 
too small are growing smaller. Owing to sales of all kinds, 
division among heirs and other causes, France is menaced 
with an infinitesimal division of a large portion of her territory. 
Mr. Bulwer told us, some fifteen years ago, that to think so was 
“a vulgar idea;” but experience has demonstrated that Mr. Bul- 
wer had a false idea, which is worse than a vulgar one, especially 
when it is recorded in a book as a perpetual memorial of the 
author’s want of judgment. There are now a million more 
cotes* than when Mr. Bulwer wrote his book to tell us the 
number could not greatly increase. A great proportion of the 
distinct properties are so small that they do not pay more than 
Jive francs annual tax. Few of the small proprietors own more 
than one cote or taxable lot, and, in 1842, there were more than 
5,000,000 cotes which paid each less than five francs. These 
small properties are necessarily cultivated with the spade, their 
owners being too poor to purchase any labour-saving machine ; 
they cannot be maintained in their original fertility, for the 
owner can neither keep cattle nor horses, nor let the land lie 
fallow ; and if the dwelling gets out of repair, the owner must 
mend it up as he best can, with the aid of his wife and chil- 
dren. What possibility is there here of improvements in rural 
architecture or agriculture? Place the most thrifty family ona 
little farm of from three to ten acres far from a market town, and 
in a few years it will be as careless and untidy as the poor French 
or even the Irish. It is unnecessary to say that the owners of ~ 
the smallest farms are unemployed during a great part of the 





* The land tax was assessed 
In 1835,0n . ‘ ‘ ‘ ° - 10,893,528 cotes. 

In 1842, on ° ° ° - 11,511,841 

and the number of cotes has increased of late still more rapidly. 


n” 
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year, and never give employment to others. They are almost as 
badly off as the 4,000,000 rural beggars * who share their food. 

Thus in France, as in England, during the first half of the 
present century, pauperism and the national riches increase to- 
gether: the poor become poorer, and the rich richer. 

We will not insist on the many dismal consequences of this 
pinching poverty among the rural classes. He was a wise 
man who prayed to be neither rich nor poor. Cleanliness and 
domestic comfort “fly out at the window when poverty comes 
in at the door ;” but a clean shirt is a preacher of morality, 
and a nice comfortable home says more than a church. If you 
would give to a man dignity and a desire to rise in the world, 
if you would make him love his children and cherish his wife, 
drive from his hearth the terrible spectre of want. All the sen- 
timental poetry ever written in praise of poverty cannot per- 
suade us that the most moral, humane, and steadily benevolent 
men are not those who are comfortably clad, well-fed, and 
decently lodged, with an extra pair of shoes and an umbrella 
for rainy weather. A new property system is indispensable in 
France. We believe that as long as the present one is re- 
tained, property will be an illusion, the family institution a 
mockery, and religion a superstition for the great majority of 
the agricultural population. 


II. The second part of our inquiry relates to the growth and 
extent of Pauperism. We propose to confine ourselves to 
the consideration of it as regards the lower classes. Not that 
France is wholly unprovided with those elegant hangers-on, 
who, on the flimsy pretext of relationship to a dead or living 
peer, or to some one who has done something for the country, 
quarter themselves on the proceeds of the public taxes: though 
the number of these leeches has greatly decreased since the 
first revolution, it has been impossible to make them all lose 
their hold. But the variations in their number do not enter 
into the scope of the present article, not depending as directly 
on the laws of trade as those in the ranks of the classes not too 
refined to be useful. 

It is a matter of no small difficulty to ascertain the number 
of necessitous persons in France. For twenty years past, the 
economists have demanded exact statistical returns of the 
number of persons in each of the gradations of wretchedness 
—indigence, poverty, neediness, penury, want, and pauperism ; 





* This was the estimate by Louis Philippe’s ministry in 1845, of the 
number of the rural population living in extreme penury. 
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but, except for the last year, the Government has always shrunk 
from publishing them. Every country seems to labour under 
some evils which it treats as the priests do those antique-looking 
silver-hinged caskets supposed to contain relics of defunct wor- 
thies—not permitting the profane to look into their mysteries: 
England does not care to have her aristocracy or church esta- 
blishment too closely inspected ; the United States is equally 
sensitive on the score of slavery; and France seems little in- 
clined to tear away the veil which covers the condition of her 
population. The information on this subject in the official sta- 
tistics is so confused as to be, for the most part, unintelligible. 
It is true, great numbers of tables are given, but most of them 
indicate neither the year to which they refer, nor the manner in 
which the facts have been collected. We are left without any 
trustworthy information as to the number of persons in each of 
the different occupations and professions, or applying for aid 
from the pauper fund. 

We are told the number of persons actually relieved, but this 
is a most imperfect test of the number of those who deserve to 
be so. The poor-law administration effects little or nothing in 
the rural districts. The hospitals and asylums, though more 
numerous than in any other country, are nearly all situated in 
the large towns or populous communes, and their beneficial 
effects are thus limited to one-sixth of the population,—this 
being the proportion the towns and communes, containing 
each more than 5000 inhabitants, bear to the whole people. 
But supposing one-third to participate in their benefits, there 
are still two-thirds of the population who, to use the language 
of M. Buret, “suffer and die at home without any relief from 
official aid.” While the peasants are excluded almost wholly 
from their share of the Poor Relief Fund, more than two- 
thirds, we might safely say more than four-fifths, of the indi- 
gent in the towns go unrelieved. 

Official pauperism necessarily falls far below the real. We 
do not hesitate to say that the whole annual receipts of the 
French Treasury, if flung into the yawning gulf of pauperism, 
would not suffice to fill it. Since 1800, more than 150,000,000/. 
have been given and bequeathed, by private individuals, to the 
charitable institutions directed by the state. This sum, toge- 
ther with all the state appropriations, has not had the slightest 
perceptible effect in diminishing the swelling tide of pauperism. 
This insufficiency of the public funds has necessitated ngorous 
conditions of admission to the hospitals and asylums and of 
participation in the charity of the bureaux. At Paris the bu- 
reaux give no regular aid to any who are not comprised in one 
of the four following categories :— 





Crisis of the Social Malady. 


1. Unmarried persons over sixty-four years of age; 

2. Married couples having three or more children ; 

3. Widowers or widows having two or more children ; 

4. Persons either sick or suffering under chronic bodily 
infirmities which incapacitate them for labour. 


It is evident that but a small proportion of the poor can 
claim aid under such rules: there are thousands of persons in 
abject misery who are neither sick nor incapacitated for labour, 
many a poor widow has less than two children, numerous unfor- 
tunate married couples have less than three, and a multitude of 
unmarried persons die of diseases brought on by inadequate 
nourishment long before the age of sixty-five. Similar rules 
are, however, common in France ; they are to be attributed less 
to the want of humanity than the want of means. The cases 
selected for relief are the ones most calculated to excite com- 
miseration. And so numerous are they that the sum given to 
each averages but eighteen francs a year, or one sou (a half- 
penny) aday! Many who might obtain this paltry pittance do 
not think it worth while to apply for it. Yet the number of 
paupers inscribed on the lists of the Paris bureaux rarely falls 
below 70,000, and the number of-cases in the hospitals and asy- 
lums is still greater *. 

Any comparison of the condition of the labouring classes in 
the departments and at Paris must be in favour of the capital. 
Nowhere else are so many branches of industry pursued, most 
of them depending on the steady demand of foreign markets ; 
the numerous and important improvements in the city, made 
under the direction of the city council, give employment to 
thousands; mutual aid societies have long been organized in 
the different crafts; more than 120 benevolent societies are in 
active operation; the numerous sects and parishes vie with 
each other in charity ; and severe precautionary measures of 
the police prevent an influx of workmen from the departments. 

These advantages are real, but notwithstanding, the con- 
dition of the population of Paris is positively frightful. The 
slightest rise in the price of bread spreads terror through the 
ranks of the labouring classes. In 1846-7 bread rose nearly a 





* The official returns of the Paris Hospitals and Charity Bureaux, for 
1847, give us the following facts :-— 
Hospital patients . ° : , - 88,493 
Inmates of asylums. : : - 18,849 
Out-door paupers . . . , . 73,901 


181,243 


All of the patients, except 3500, lived at Paris. 
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halfpenny a pound, and the Government was obliged to in- 
terfere for their relief: during eleven months, an average num- 
ber of 394,554 persons, all living in apartments, averaging an 
annual rent of 118 francs, applied for and received daily aid in 
bread at reduced prices. Still more striking proofs of the ge- 
neral poverty may be given: in 1846, out of 31,409 births at 
Paris, 12,083 were illegitimate, and 8754 of the mothers had re- 
course to Government charity! Compare with these figures the 
number of deaths: in 1843 there were 27,672 deaths at Paris, 
and nearly 18,000 of the deceased were buried at the public ex- 
pense ; 9232 of them died in the hospitals!! One-third are 
born bastards, and two-thirds die paupers! Verily, the Conser- 
vatives, who have taken under their protection the system that 
produces such results, need to reaffirm daily their devotion to 
the institutions of family and property. Perhaps they are 
mocking us, and mean that nobody is to have family or pro- 
perty but themselves. 

If we begin at the tup of the social pyramid, we arrive at the 
same conclusions. Under Louis Philippe, every citizen who 
paid an annual direct tax of 200 francs was an elector; 
if he paid 500, he was eligible to the Chamber of De- 
puties. As the rich men of France naturally congregate in the 
capital, it might be supposed the electors and the eligible at 
Paris were very numerous. In 1836 there were 16,200 of the 
former, and 4800 of the latter, that is, 1 elector to 86, and 1 
eligible to 194 inhabitants*. In the twelfth ward, there were 
12,978 paupers, and 753 electors. The whole number of 
electors, under the late King, never rose to more than 238,251, 
which, supposing the family of each elector to consist, includ- 
ing himself, of four persons, would represent a population of 
953,004. 

This first term being found, we find a second by trebling 
(1,200,000) the average annual number of official paupers (that 
being, as we said above, a third of the whole number), and 
adding 400,000 for the inmates of prisons, houses of correc- 





* The number of electors in France was, 
In 1831 é é ° : . - 166,185 
1837 . ° ° . ° - 178,838 
aS 
1846 ° ° P ‘ ‘ » 238,251 
+ Other cities are in a worse condition than Paris, M. Villeneuve makes 
the following statement of the relative numbers of the inhabitants and 
paupers in several of them :— 
Inhabitants. Paupers. 
Lille . , , . . 70,000 P ; 22,281 
Dunkirk . ° ° . 24,517 ° é 4,880 
Douay ‘ ‘ A . 19,880 i ‘ 4,304 
Bailbeul . . ‘ - 9,462 ‘ ‘ 2,397 
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tion, and hulks, and for liberated convicts, thieves, and prosti- 
tutes. We have thus the two ends of the social system :—~ 


Men, controlling large siditis , With their 
families . . . 958,004 
Paupers, prostitutes, &c. . ‘ ° - 4,000,000 


Many of the first may be in embarrassed circumstances, but 
there is no doubt of the destitution of the last. Between these 
two float the rest of the population, most of them gaining an 
uncertain subsistence by manual labour. We say uncertain, 
because the sufficiency of wages depends ona thousand hazards, 
and constant employment cannot be had, except by a small 
proportion of those employed in each branch of industry. 
What are called at Paris “ the dead seasons” absorb about 
one-third of the time of the great majority of the workmen. 
As long as they last, the workmen and their families live on 
most scanty and often unwholesome food. If we may be per- 
mitted to attempt, on the incomplete data which exist, a classi- 
fication of the population of France, we will hazard the follow- 
ing :— 

. Millionaires : ow ° ‘ 50,000 

. Rich a . oe) 200,000 

. In easy circumstances : ; . 550,000 

. In moderate circumstances ; . 4,200,000 

. Gaining a decent but uncertain sub- 

sistence ‘ : - 6,000,000 
- Gaining a scanty and uncertain sub- 
sistence ‘ A - 16,000,000 
. Living in extreme indigence ° . 5,000,000 
. Paupers, thieves, and prostitutes . 4,000,000 


36,000,000 


A single glance at the above table will show that it is impos- 
sible for the more fortunate classes to spare enough to relieve 
the poor. The French are the most charitable people in the 
world, but their charity is a drop of oil poured on the surface 
of the roaring ocean of pauperism. If to-morrow all the pro- 
perty in the country should be divided equally among the 
whole population, the share of each individual would be trifling 
indeed. ‘The present social organization, though better than 
the one which preceded it, is thus proved to be a failure, so far 
as the production of property is concerned. It is a disastrous 
one, so far as regards property distribution. 

But it would be unreasonable to blame the men of 1789 for 
not having framed a better social system. They did what they 
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could with the lights before them. They found the world groan- 
ing under the triple despotism of hierarchy, nobility, and cor- 
porations. All these had originated in a period of incomplete 
philosophy, when men attached a religious importance to mutual 
confidence and affection, and endeavoured to embody these 
principles in their political forms, without any clear idea of the 
equality of rights, or the liberty of individual action. The theory 
of the feudal system was mutual aid and protection against 
enemies; that of the hierarchy, as a wealthy temporal power, 
was faithful instruction in all important truths, and distribution 
of aid to the poor; that of the corporations was fraternal asso- 
ciation of the working men in each craft, for the protection of 
their various industries. But the defectiveness of this organi- 
zation soon made itself evident: fraternity without its supple- 
mentary principles, liberty and equality, was proved to be an 
impossibility. Society soon divided itself into two great parties, 
which have ever since filled the world with the noise of their 
contests: those who wish to live by their own labour, and those 
who wish to live on the labour of others. The latter soon got 
the upper hand. The nobles monopolized the land, and re- 
duced their vassals to serfage ; the churchmen tightened their 
grasp on the property confided to them in trust for the poor ; 
and the masters in the different corporations erected themselves 
into a separate caste, which took all the profits of industry, and 
left the pains to companions and apprentices. To suit this 
state of things a corrupt philosophy was formed. Art, science, 
religion, and industry were subjected to tradition and authority. 
Inequality of rights, slavery, and unquestioning submission to 
arbitrary power, were erected by the idle classes into social and 
religious dogmas ; and, what is worse, they were accepted by 
the labouring classes as such. Slavery is never so horrible as 
when its victims believe it the decree of God—when they think 
the Genius of Evil is the supreme ‘ruler of the universe. 

The emancipation was slow. Among those who aided in it 
were Luther, Melancthon, Calvin, and Coligny, in the name of 
religion; Descartes and Pascal, in the name of science; Charles 
Perrault and Fontenelle, in the name of literature; Voltaire, 
Diderot, and Rousseau, in the name of humanity ; and in 1789 
the upper-middle and middle classes, in the name of liberty. 
Their formula was incomplete: it was Liberty first, Equality 
afterwards, and Fraternity if possible. They gave us the pre- 
sent system of unlimited competition, which is based on a 
disregard of two-thirds of the religious ideal of man, and is con- 
sequently false as to the other third. How is Fraternity 
possible when society is based on antagonism of individuals— 
when, instead of moving like a compact army to the subju- 
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gation of nature, the creation of riches, and towards moral 
perfection, it resembles the same army panic-struck, and every 
soldier turning his bayonet against his comrade? How is 
Fraternity possible, when every workman has to struggle with 
his fellow for his morsel of brown bread—when the condition 
of success in commerce is, breaking down all competitors—and 
when to be honoured and respected, one must cease to labour 
with his own hands, and learn to prey on the labour of others? 
Is not Equality an empty word when society is composed of a 
little band of Sybarites, governing by cunning or force a nation 
of Helots? And must not Liberty perish both for Sybarites 
and Helots, when the former must call in an immense standing 
army to force the latter to starve peaceably ? 

France is divided into two great parties: the Conservative 
and the Progressive. The Conservative party embraces nearly 
all who are doing well under the present system of things, and 
are determined to defend, at any cost to others, their privileges 
and advantages. Its intelligence and wealth make it formid- 
able, but it is divided as to the best means of defence. One of 
its factions thinks the masses would be contented and sub- 
missive, if the upper classes believed, or would pretend to 
believe, in the hereditary right of one man to govern all the 
rest: these are Legitimists. Another distrusts the one-man 
power; and, while subduing the working classes, would be free 
itself: this is the faction of the Orleanists or Constitutional 
Monarchists. A third is not so unblushingly selfish as the two 
we have mentioned; it would keep the real power in the upper 
classes, but appease the people by giving them the form of a 
Republic, according to them certain trifling reforms, and miti- 
gating their sufferings in some small degree: these are the 
Doctrinal Republicans. A fourth is indifferent as to the means, 
so that the people are kept in obedience and the priestly autho- 
rity intact: these are the Catholics*. The fifth is composed 
of men who, having little to lose except their lives, risk all, in 
order to keep a power thrown into their hands by the chances 





* These factions all assert that God is the author of pauperism—an as- 
sertion the socialists consider blasphemy. M. Thiers, in his famous report 
on this subject, says:—“In the general plan of things, misery is the in- 
evitable condition of the human race.” 

The Bishop of Chartres, in his pastoral letter of March 12, 1851, says :— 

“But I am asked to explain that mysterious inequality which is nowa- 
days such a cause of scandal, and which has always existed between the 
rich and the poor. Why, at least, not let fall on the poor a few rays of that 
sun which gives to all ease and comfort? * * * * Why not? Because it 
is impossible. Yet that state of things is the work of Erernan Wispom ; 
we must justify it.” 
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of revolution ; as their pretensions are irreconcilable with the 
popular interests, they repress and appease the people by turns, 
using massacre or flattery according to the occasion; they 
gain the support of the other Conservative factions either by 
frightening, bullying, or cajoling them:.these are the Bona- 
partists. We have recently seen the chief of this faction con- 
solidate his power by high treason, perjury, and remorseless 
assassination of all whose courage and patriotism led them to 
vindicate the law of the land and the rights of human nature. 
We have long sought in vain for traces of Red Republicans, 
and had considered them as bugbears conjured up by Conser- 
vative writers to terrify the timid. But Louis Bonaparte has 
convinced us of their existence; his acts have fully entitled 
him to be their chief. He and his accomplices add mockery 
to their criminality, pretending to appeal to the people, and 
reserving to themselves the counting of the votes. 

The Progressive party is the only one which thinks it pos- 
sible to find a remedy for the great evils of the country. Deeply 
imbued with philanthropic sentiment and religious enthusiasm, 
it searches for that remedy in the resources of political science. 
It regards all men as brethren, as equals, and as citizens; it 
would destroy the principle of antagonism in industry, and 
make all the industrial forces harmonize with, and aid, each 
other; it would destroy idleness and its attendant evils, by 
calling into employ the millions of men left unoccupied under 
the present system; it would multiply the consumers of pro- 
ducts by adding to their numbers twenty millions of poor ; it 
would increase, to an indefinite extent, property and material 
improvements of every kind ; it would elevate the family insti- 
tution to honour, by making it possible for every one to support 
a wife and educate a family ; and it would vindicate the reli- 
gious nature of man by embodying, for the first time in the 
history of our race, the cardinal morality of religion in political 
and social forms. No party, in any country, has ever aimed at 
an ideal so sublime. It is the true party of the future. For 
the moment it is under the iron heel of a military despot. But 
it will rise again. A conspiracy of Generals cannot arrest the 
progress of civilization. Persecution cannot tear from the heart 
of man his religious sentiment and his longing after perfection. 
Brute force cannot annihilate the ideal. 





Arr. [X.—Conremporary LITERATURE OF ENGLAND. 


[Under the conviction that brief and incidental literary notices, such 
as have been hitherto appended to the more important portion of the 
“ Westminster Review,” are of litile value in a quarterly periodical, it 
has been determined to substitute for them a connected survey of the 
chief additions made to our literature during the preceding quarter. 
The foreign department of the Review, which, since the incorpora- 
tion of the “ Foreign Quarterly” with the “ Westminster,” has been 
confined to notices of a few foreign publications, will also, in future, 
be conducted ona new plan. American, French, and German literature 
will be treated in separate articles of a like comprehensive character with 
the one on English literature. It may happen that, for various reasons, 
the works noticed in each article, especially in the department of foreign 
literature, will not fall strictly within the limits of the previous quarter ; 
but it is intended that the entire series shall give as complete a retrospect 
of the course of literary production during the year as the prescribed 
space will allow. | 


S soon as the closing of the Great Exhibition 
afforded a reasonable hope that there would once 
more be a reading public, “ ‘The Life of Sterling” ap- 
peared. A new work by Carlyle must always be among the 
literary births eagerly chronicled by the journals and greeted 
by the public. In a book of such parentage we care less about 
the subject than about its treatment, just as we think the 
“ Portrait of a Lord” worth studying if it come from the 
pencil of a Vandyck. The life of John Sterling, however, has 
intrinsic interest, even if it be viewed simply as the struggle of 
a restless aspiring soul, yearning to leave a distinct impress of 
itself on the spiritual development of humanity, with that fell 
disease which, with a refinement of torture, heightens the sus- 
ceptibility and activity of the faculties, while it undermines 
their creative force. Sterling, moreover, was a man thoroughly 
in earnest, to whom poetry and philosophy were not merely 
another form of paper currency or a ladder to fame, but an end 
in themselves—one of those finer spirits with whom, amidst 
the jar and hubbub of our daily life, 


** The melodies abide 
Of the everlasting chime.” 


Life of 
Sterling’. 


But his intellect was active and rapid, rather than powerful, 
and in all his writings we feel the want of a stronger electric 





' “The Life of John Sterling.” By Thomas Carlyle. London: Chapman 
and Hall, 
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current to give that vigour of conception and felicity of ex- 
pression, by which we distinguish the undefinable something 
called genius; while his moral nature, though refined and 
elevated, seems to have been subordinate to his intellectual 
tendencies and social qualities, and to have had itself little de- 
termining influence on his life. His career was less excep- 
tional than his character: a youth marked by delicate health 
and studious tastes, a short-lived and not very successful share 
in the management of the Atheneum, a fever of sympathy 
with Spanish patriots, arrested before it reached a dangerous 
crisis by an early love affair ending in marriage, a fifteen months’ 
residence in the West Indies, eight months of curate’s duty at 
Herstmonceux, relinquished on the ground of failing health, 
and through his remaining years a succession of migrations to the 
South in search of a friendly climate, with the occasional pub- 
lication of an “ article,” a tale, or a poem in “ Blackwood” 
or elsewhere,—this, on the prosaic background of an easy 
competence, was what made up the outer tissue of Sterling’s 
existence. ‘The impression of his intellectual power on his 
personal friends seems to have been produced chiefly by 
the eloquence and brilliancy of his conversation; but the 
mere reader of his works and letters would augur from 
them neither the wit, nor the curiosa felicitas of epithet 
and imagery, which would rank him with the men’ whose 
sayings are thought worthy of perpetuation in books of table- 
talk and “ana.” ‘The public, then, since it is content to do 
without biographies of much more remarkable men, cannot be 
supposed to have felt any pressing demand even for a single 
life of Sterling ; still less, it might be thought, when so distin- 
guished a writer as Archdeacon Hare had furnished this, could 
there be any need for another. But, in opposition to the ma- 
jority of Mr. Carlyle’s critics, we agree with him that the first 
life is properly the justification of the second. Even among 
the readers personally unacquainted with Sterling, those who 
sympathised with his ultimate alienation from the Church, 
rather than with his transient conformity, were likely to be 
dissatisfied with the entirely apologetic tone of Hare’s life, 
which, indeed, is confessedly an incomplete presentation of 
Sterling’s mental course after his opinions diverged from those 
of his clerical biographer ; while those attached friends (and 
Sterling possessed the happy magic that secures many such) 
who knew him best during this latter part of his career, would 
naturally be pained to have it represented, though only by im- 
plication, as a sort of deepening declension ending in a virtual 
retractation. Of such friends Carlyle was the most eminent, and 
perhaps the most highly valued, and, as co-trustee with Arch- 
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deacon Hare of Sterling’s literary character and writings, he 
felt a kind of responsibility that no mistaken idea of his de- 
parted friend should remain before the world without correc- 
tion. Evidently, however, his “ Life of Sterling” was not so 
much the conscientious discharge of a trust as a labour of love, 
and to this is owing its strong charm. Carlyle here shows us 
his “ sunny side.” We no longer see him breathing out threaten- 
ings and slaughter as in the Latter-Day Pamphlets, but moving 
among the charities and amenities of life, loving and beloved— 
a Teufelsdréckh still, but humanized by a Blumine worthy of 
him. We have often wished that genius would incline itself 
more frequently to the task of the biographer,—that when some 
great or good personage dies, instead of the dreary three or five 
volumed compilations of letter, and diary, and detail, little to 
the purpose, which two-thirds of the reading public have not 
the chance, nor the other third the inclination, to read, we could 
have a real “ Life,” setting forth briefly and vividly the man’s 
inward and outward struggles, aims, and achievements, so as to 
make clear the meaning which his experience has for his 
fellows. A few such lives (chiefly, indeed, autobiographies) the 
world possesses, and they have,-perhaps, been more influential 
on the formation of character than any other kind of reading. 
But the conditions required for the perfection of life writing,— 
personal intimacy, a loving and poetic nature which sees the 
beauty and the depth of familiar things, and the artistic power 
which seizes characteristic points and renders them with life- 
like effect,—are seldom found in combination. ‘ The Life of 
Sterling” is an instance of this rare conjunction. Its com- 
paratively tame scenes and incidents gather picturesqueness and 
interest under the rich lights of Carlyle’s mind. We are told 
neither too little nor too much; the facts noted, the letters 
selected, are all such as serve to give the liveliest conception of 
what Sterling was and what he did; and though the book 
speaks much of other persons, this collateral matter is all 
a kind of scene-painting, and is accessory to the main purpose. 
The portrait of Coleridge, for example, is precisely adapted to 
bring before us the intellectual region in which Sterling lived 
for some time before entering the Church. Almost every 
review has extracted this admirable description, in which genial 
veneration and compassion struggle with irresistible satire ; 
but the emphasis of quotation cannot be too often given to the 
following pregnant paragraph :— 


“ The truth is, I now sce Coleridge's talk and speculation was the 
emblem of himself. In it, as in him, a ray of heavenly inspiration 
struggled, in a tragically ineffectual degree, with the weakness of flesh 
and blood, He says once, he ‘ had skirted the howling deserts of in- 
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fidelity. This was evident enough ; but he had not had the courage, in 
defiance of pain and terror, to press resolutely across said deserts to the 
new firm lands of faith beyond ; he preferred to create logical /ata- 
morganas for himself on this hither side, and laboriously solace himself 
with these.” 


The above-mentioned step of Sterling—his entering the 
Church—is the point on which Carlyle is most decidedly at 
issue with Archdeacon Hare. The latter holds that had 
Sterling’s health permitted him to remain in the Church, he 
would have escaped those aberrations from orthodoxy, which, 
in the clerical view, are to be regarded as the failure and ship- 
wreck of his career, apparently thinking, like that friend of 
Arnold’s who recommended a curacy as the best means of 
clearing up Trinitarian difficulties, that “ orders” are a sort of 
spiritual backboard, which, by dint of obliging a man to look 
as if he were strait, end by making him so. According to 
Carlyle, on the contrary, the real “ aberration” of Sterling was 
his choice of the clerical profession, which was simply a mis- 
take as to his true vocation :— 


* Sterling,” he says, “ was not intrinsically, nor had ever been in the 
highest or chief degree, a devotional mind. Of course all excellence in 
man, and worship as the supreme excellence, was part of the inheritance 
of this gifted man; but if called to define him, I should say artist, not 
saint, was the real bent of his being.” 

Again :— 

* No man of Sterling’s veracity, had he clearly consulted his own 
heart, or had his own heart been capable of clearly responding, and not 
been bewildered by transient fantasies and theosophic moonshine, could 
have undertaken this function. His heart would have answered, * No, 
thou canst not. What is incredible to thee, thou shalt not, at thy 
soul's peril, attempt to believe! Elsewhither for a refuge, or die here. 
Go to perdition if thou must, but not with a lie in thy mouth; by the 
eternal Maker, no !’” 


From the period when Carlyle’s own acquaintance with 
Sterling commenced, the Life has a double interest, from the 
glimpses it gives us of the writer, as well as of his hero. We 
are made present at their first introduction to each other; we 
get a lively idea of their colloquies and walks together, and in 
this easy way, without any heavy disquisition or narrative, we 
obtain a clear insight into Sterling’s character and mental pro- 
gress. Above all, we are gladdened with a perception of the 
affinity that exists between noble souls, in spite of diversity in 
ideas—in what Carlyle calls “ the logical outcome” of the 
faculties. This “ Life of Sterling” is a touching monument of 
the capability human nature possesses of the highest love, the 
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love of the good and beautiful in character, which is, after all, 
the essence of piety. The style of the work, too, is for the 
most part at once pure and rich; there are passages of deep 
pathos which come upon the reader like a strain of solemn 
music, and others which show that aptness of epithet, that 
masterly power of close delineation, in which, perhaps, no 
writer has excelled Carlyle. 

We have said that we think this second “ Life of Sterling” 

justified by the first; but were it not so, the book would justify 
itself. 
Suwaroy ™ajor Macready’s work on Suwarow may be read with 
and his interest apart from any special acquaintance with mi- 
last Cam- Jitary operations. The writer, himself a soldier of 
push: yeputation, who threw his energies thoroughly into 
his calling, sympathizing with the moral qualities of Suwarow, 
and believing that his last campaign had not been fairly repre- 
sented by historians, was induced to devote some of the leisure 
afforded by retirement from the service to a vindication of the 
Russian hero. The result was the present work, left by him 
in manuscript, and now published by his widow, under the 
editorship of an officer of rank. -'The examination of the last 
campaign is preceded by a sketch of the appearance, character, 
and habits of the eccentric general, illustrated by many pithy 
anecdotes. The intellectual power of Suwarow (General Vor- 
wiirts, as he was christened by the Austrians), lay in rapid per- 
ception; his moral power, in the alliance of thorough honesty 
and disinterested devotion to duty with indomitable courage 
and perseverance. In the higher qualities of the intellect, which 
give prescience of probabilities, and lead to grand combinations, 
he was utterly deficient. Hence he could only be, as Major 
Macready admits, a second-rate general. He had no faith in 
military science, and declaimed against it as “ scribentismus” 
and “‘ system-mongering,” constantly reiterating his favourite 
dogma—“ No rule-and-line work : coup-d’ail.” In one of the 
elements of good generalship, however—personal influence over 
his men—he has seldom been surpassed, owing, perhaps, partly 
to his placing himself on a level with them in his personal habits, 
and sharing all their hardships. 

“His food, straw (for he used no bed), and lodging, were the same as 
theirs. He saluted as they did, dispensed with pocket-handkerchiefs, 
like them ; would be seen half naked, airing his shirt and dressing him- 
self at a watch-fire, among a crowd of them: in short, he adopted all 
their habits. Descending to be their friend and model, he did not only 
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what they were obliged to do, but whatever it was to their advantage 
should be done; and they were proud to imitate the man who was not 
less their comrade than their commander and the companion of princes. 
...+. +. To impress on them the duty of implicit obedience, his 
aides-de-camp were accustomed to interrupt his dinner or his doze with 
* you must eat no more,’ or ‘ you must walk.’ ‘ Ah!” he would answer, 
in affected surprise, ‘by whose order?’ ‘By that of Field-Marshal 
Suwarow,’ was the reply; ‘And he must be obeyed,’ was the laughing 
and submissive rejoinder. He once had his arm raised to strike a soldier, 
when an officer boldly exclaimed, ‘ The Field-Marshal has commanded 
that no one shall give way to passion,’ and he desisted, saying, ‘ What 
the Field-Marshal orders Suwarow obeys.” 


His idea of luxury is worth quoting for the benefit of Syba- 
rite readers. 
“When Segur asked him if he never took off his clothes at night, 


he replied, ‘ No! When I get lazy and want to have a comfortable sleep, 
I generally take off one spur.” 


The account of Suwarow’s last campaign is a clear and vivid 
narrative, and carries along our interest in the brave veteran, 
from the moment when, in February, 1799, the Emperor’s de- 
spatch summoned him from exile to take the command of the Rus- 
sian army in Italy, through his chequered course of successes, 
reverses, and annoyances from the double-dealing of Austria, to 
his recall and death. The last event was hastened and embittered 
by the public censure passed on him for a very slight disobe- 
dience by the capricious Paul, who had previously arranged a 
triumphal ceremony to celebrate his return, and had but a short 
time before pronounced, that Suwarow was “ more of an angel 
than a man.” Major Macready’s estimate of the Russian Gene- 
ral’s military character and conduct is impartial and judicious : 
while cordially admiring the moral force which procured him 
brilliant successes, sometimes in the teeth of all rules, he 
thoroughly exposes the errors into which Suwarow fell from 
his want of comprehensiveness and contempt for theory. 

The two concluding chapters of this work are occupied with 
strictures cn Mr. Alison’s opinion of the Archduke Charles (so 
often a thorn in Suwarow’s side) as a military critic, and on 
other statements and opinions contained in that writer’s “ His- 
tory of Europe.” 
Memorials Mr. Holland’s volume is of the very lowest order of 
od Chan- “ Mémoires pour servir,” redeemed from utter worth- 

7° lessness by the few facts concerning Chantrey which 
the local knowledge of the writer has enabled him to rescue 
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from oblivion for the use of the future biographer, and by the 
rectification of some current mistakes, especially those contained 
in Mr. Jones’s “ Recollections” of the sculptor. The alternate 
puerility and inflation of Mr. Holland’s style, and the serious- 
ness with which he makes all his calculations from the meri- 
dian of Sheffield, are at the turning-point between the tiresome 
and the amusing—the scale will dip according to the humour 
of the reader, who will therefore do well to take up the work 
when he is not in the least bilious. 

Every one who has seen (and who has not?) some of Chan- 
trey’s great works: the bust of Walter Scott, in which the 
chisel has almost “cut breath;” the Sleeping Children, in 
Lichfield Cathedral; or the still more familiar Little Girl Fond- 
ling a Dove—will be interested to know that the greatest of 
English sculptors once “ drove an ass daily, with milk-barrels, 
between Norton and Sheffield ;” that at the age of one-and- 
twenty he had not yet found out his true destination, but was 
advertising in the Sheffield Iris as a portrait painter, and as- 
suring the good townspeople “ that no exertion on his part 
shall be wanting to render his humble efforts deserving some 
small share of patronage ;” or that when he had grown rich 


and famous, he cared for the little comforts of his humble and 
aged mother, writing to her:— 


“ I trust, when you get the wine, you will drink it; you must know 
that you are not now young, and that you require a good deal more com- 
fort than you used to do; and you do know very well that you can have 
plenty.” 

It is pleasant, too, to read the following story of genius 
delighting in the recognition of kindred genius. In the year 
1811, Chantrey had six busts in the Exhibition, among which 
was that of Horne Tooke. 

“ With the Tooke, which, Chantrey said, obtained for him 12,0000. of 
commissions, Nollekens expressed his great delight. He lifted it 
from the floor—set it before him—moved his head to and fro, and 
having satisfied himself of its excellence, turned round to those who 
were arranging the works for exhibition, and said, ‘There ’s a fine, a very 
fine busto; let the man who made it be known; remove one of my 
busts, and put this one in its place, for it well deserves it.’” 

Such facts as these are the stepping-stones by the aid of 
which the reader may, possibly, get to the end of Mr. Holland’s 
book. 

History of The performance of this work certainly in a man- 
Classical ner justifies the plea put forth in the Preface as an 
Literature’. ayology for its publication. Its professed aim, that 
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of saving time and trouble to the general reader, is to a great 
extent answered by an easily-flowing style and by the avoid- 
ance of abstruse questions. The reader will meet with no 
affectation of originality to awaken his vigilance or alarm his 
prejudices. Occasionally,indeed, Mr. Browne contrives to pique, 
and at the same time to disappoint, our curiosity. When he 
says that “the Hellenes were an Ionian race” (p. 10), and 
again, that “the Dorians were Hellenians” (p. 13), adding, a 
little later (p. 34), that “the Dorians were enemies of the 
Tonians,” we may, without imputing absolute inconsistency to 
these statements, feel a wish that they had been brought to 
some more definite issue,—since, as they stand, we can infer 
from them only that in ancient times, as now, men were often 
their own enemies, and stood in their own light. 

The attention commonly bestowed in this country upon the 
outward mechanism of the Homeric poems, their structural 
unity, and the individual personality of their author, seems 
disproportioned to our neglect of what may be called the phy- 
siology of the Epic, and the carelessness with which, trans- 
ferring to mythical times the pragmatical spirit of our own, we 
forget the admitted connection between poetry and worship, 
and treat “ the divine tale of Troy” in the most irreverent and 
literal sense. It may be difficult, in a compressed statement, 
to convey to the uninitiated reader an adequate feeling of that 
religion of nature out of which Greek poetry arose, and on 
appreciation of which its charm so greatly depends. But we 
do not think that Mr. Browne has made the most of his oppor- 
tunities, or even himself entered into the true spirit of his 
subject. He holds up what Carlyle would call “the old 
clothes,” without adequately exhibiting the life they covered. 
He sees no alternative between pure fable and plain history 
(p. 92). He treats poetry as deliberate art, not as a nature- 
prompted effort to interpret truth; he speaks only of the 
“heroic legends made to interest, and beautiful imagery to 
delight,” and ascribes to artistic unity of plan alone that con- 
sistency of character and story, which, in the epic, was pro- 
bably in no slight degree rendered inevitable by the fettered 
strictness of hieratic tradition. 

Having reached the end of the proofs circumstantial by 
which, in the author’s opinion, the grand point of Homer’s 
individuality is established, and having also appreciated the 
corroborating argument, to the effect that the fact is so, and 
could not possibly have been otherwise, we come to examine 
the characteristics of the Homeric age, and the origin of the 
Hesiodic peculiarities. The former task, which presented the 
least difficulty to the compiler, is the best examined ; yet, con- 
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sidering the prevalence of a fetichism of stones, poles, heaven- 
descended images, and Dedalean ééava in early Greece, we 
cannot think Mr. Browne is warranted by the silence of Homer 
in asserting that “the heroic age was free from all taint of 
idolatry.” ‘The origin of polytheism, and the antiquity of hero- 
worship, are treated too summarily and superficially; con- 
sidered as mere wanton freaks of imagination, they lose the 
interest which really belongs to them as exemplifications of 
psychological laws. 

The chief interest of a history of Greek literature would 
consist in noting the continuity of thought and expression by 
which the most complicated discoveries of the Muse are linked, 
in a remote background, with the earliest and simplest sugges- 
tions of nature. We should see how the choicest poetical 
forms are not abrupt monstrosities of wanton invention, but 
appropriate combinations or improvements of pre-existing ele- 
ments. So long as we depreciate the religion of Greece, we 
shall fail in putting a proper estimate on its literature. If its 
gods were either “creatures of mere fancy, or human beings 
who, having attained the heroic standard, were deified after 
death,” its poetry will be the “wild outpouring of an unre- 
strained imagination,” without specific purpose, and with little 
of interest or dignity. The above theory of heroes, which is 


repeatedly adverted to by Mr. Browne, is virtually reflected by 
Pausanias (viii. 2). 
Mr. Browne observes, justly, that “the germ of philosophy 


> 


may be found even in the popular mythology ;” and as mytho- 
logy invested in human forms the Divine Essence recognised by 
the religious sentiment in nature, so philosophy proceeded to 
identify the divinity, which it had explored through the va- 
rieties of the visible, with the noble faculty discovered by 
self-consciousness within itself. But “philosophy,” Mr. Browne 
says, “implies system;” and in Greece, as wherever opinion 
is free, systems were many and various ; the variety not arising 
out of corruption, as this writer would suggest (corruption is 
indeed more usually connected with a straining after unity), 
but arising naturally, in systems so pre-eminently speculative, 
out of differences of temper and discipline. Mr. Browne ex- 
plains his meaning in reviving the charge of atheism against 
the Ionian physists, by showing that they were, as Pantheists, 
opposed to a mythological personalism ; although from among 
them arose the “ mechanists,” 7. e., those who contended for a 
moving or controlling principle acting independently of matter. 
Mr. Browne seems himself to be too much of a metaphysical 
partizan, or too little familiar with the real import of meta- 
physical inquiries, to be a perfectly fair exponent of the ancient 
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dogmatisms. His scanty limits prevent us from seeing the two 
great branches of the philosophy of the objective idealism 
and materialism, in their full import and consequential develop- 
ment. The system of education pursued by the sophists is, 
we think, properly denounced, but we wish for a more thorough 
appreciation of the sources of their error. The sophists were 
professional teachers—men who in theory abjured research, 
yet professed to be the authorized dispensers of useful and 
necessary truths. ‘They were not, it is true, deliberate corrupt- 
ers of morality, but they deserted the lofty religious tone of 
philosophy. ‘They spoke about the same subjects as those on 
which philosophers also talked and disputed, but they did so 
in a very different spirit. They employed a large amount of 
acquired knowledge, and great powers of eloquence, in im- 
parting those showy accomplishments which minister to self- 
interest or vanity, but which often tend to produce a conceited 
self-sufficiency, and to extinguish the noblest aspirations and 
feelings. ‘They taught, in short, but did not teach themselves ; 
and we have often, in reading the work before us, been made 
painfully aware how necessary it is, in order to make a good 
teacher, to be a constant and zealous learner. Mr. Browne 
correctly describes the Socratic movement as a reaction against 
the scepticism superinduced by the ill success of preceding 
physical inquiries ; but he does not point out the bad tendency 
of the opposite extreme of consulting exclusively the internal 
oracle of self-consciousness, nor does he specify the peculiari- 
ties of the Socratic method, or the logical machinery through 
which it was worked out. 

In comparing Plato with Aristotle, Mr. Browne unguardedly 
attributes to the former the looseness of style in which, to the 
prejudice of perspicuity, he too often himself indulges. After 
having truly described dialogue as the natural form of expres- 
sion for dialectics, he afterwards places the selection of this 
style of writing to the account of “ unrestrained fancy ” and ar- 
bitrary taste. And when he says of Aristotle, that “he had no 
imagination or fancy in his composition ;” that “his object 
was not knowledge (yvdc1s), but practice (aeaéic);” that he 

‘was unable to form a conception of the ideal,” and that 
“he steadily kept in view as the object of philosophical 
research, that which lies within the scope of man’s faculties,” 
we begin to fear that he misconceives the general drift of the 
pupil, at least as much as that of the master. Plato’s ideas are 
the common natures shared by many synonyms ; and though he 
did not himself contemplate them as being what we should call 
abstractions, still we think that Ritter and Mr. Browne are 
wrong in denying them that appellation. Again, Aristotle’s 
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philosophy, though differing from the idealism of Plato, is still 
idealism. Plato considered the ideas as existing separately 
from the visible; Aristotle treats them as immanent and self 
realized in appearances. It is not merely from considering 
experience of the sensible as the starting point, but from his 
peculiar manner of so considering it, that to Aristotle observa- 
tion of phenomena becomes of more importance than abstract 
dialectical preparation. Both philosophers agree in starting 
with appearances, and in deeming these to fall short of the real 
essence discoverable only by thought; but while Plato con- 
siders the essence as residing in the general, and only deriva- 
tively in the individual, Aristotle treats reality as primarily 
resident in the individual, that is, in the individual constitution 
of a thing as apprehended by thought, not in the tangible matter 
composing it. 

In the case of an educational treatise, whose most valuable 
attribute should be correctness, it is important to point out Mr. 
Browne’s liability to inadvertencies, such as, for example, the 
discrepant assertions that Aristotle “ wrote with careless 
rapidity,” while yet “a cautious temper is observable in all his 
works ;” that though “ unable to conceive the ideal,” he did 
contrive to “ascend from the actual to the ideal,” and “ made 
the science of wisdom or of being the sum total of philosophy.” 
Again, in his first volume, Mr. Browne tells us that the 
“ Catalogue of the Ships ” contains throughout not the slightest 
inconsistency with the rest of the Iliad; whereas C. O. Miiller 
not only asserts, but proves, that ofall its parts there is none of 
which the discrepancies with the rest of the poem, are more 
manifest than of this. (Gr. Lit. p. 54.) But with all this 
looseness of assertion there is much that is valuable in Mr. 
Browne’s work, and we occasionally meet with observations 
both appropriate and just. 

Our literature lacks a History of France, which 
Lesuase om would rank with the works of our Robertsons, 
of fatee | Hallams, and Macaulays, and which would render 

accessible to ordinary readers a comprehensive but 
definite acquaintance with the rise, development, and decline 
of the grandest and most ancient of European monarchies. 
The French themselves have no first-rate popular history which 
traces the fortunes of their nation from the days when Clovis, 
with more zeal than theology, wished he had been at Calvary 
with his Franks to prevent the Crucifixion, to the moment 
when the words, “ Son of St. Louis, ascend to heaven!” were 
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the signal for the last representative of absolute monarchy in 
France to bow beneath the death-stroke. Since 1789 the 
historical genius of both countries has been nearly absorbed by 
the thrilling events of the Revolution and the Empire, and all 
other history has appeared tame in comparison. Sir James 
Stephen disclaims any pretension to supply the above want by 
the publication of the course of lectures on French history, 
delivered by him in his quality of Professor of Modern History, 
at Cambridge; he offers them in the character neither of a 
history nor of a series of historical treatises, but merely of a 
class or lecture book for the use of the students in the Univer- 
sity, no existing work having been found to answer that purpose. 
They have, however, neither the closeness of style nor the 
strictness of method that might be expected from this account 
of their objects; and their merits are rather of that attractive 
kind which is likely to secure the attention of general readers. 
Of the three principal eras into which the history of -the 
French monarchy divides itself, the present volumes embrace 
only two: the passage from Roman despotism to the establish- 
ment of absolute monarchy under Charles VIII. and his im- 
mediate successors; and the period of the greatness and glory of 
that monarchy, terminating with the age of Louis XIV. ‘The 
third era, comprising the decline and fall of the French mon- 
archy, which may be said to commence with the accession of 
Louis XV., and to be consummated at the Revolution of 1789, 
is reserved for a future course of lectures. The task which Sir 
James Stephen proposes to himself, is not so much to depict 
the above development and decline as to unfold their causes ; 
hence he often rather indicates facts than narrates them ; instead 
of presenting a survey of events in unbroken chronological 
order, his lectures are independent essays on different branches 
of French history, and thus, though he regards his work as 
introductory, it is chiefly adapted to those who have consider- 
able previous acquaintance with its subject. In his views of 
the philosophy of history, the lecturer adheres tot he Hebrew 
theory of national retribution, and the “ ante-natal” predestina- 
tion of individuals to the performance of their réle of crime or 
virtue, and after tracing what he believes to be its evidence in 
the history of the Albigensian Crusades, he takes occasion to 
enter his protest against the doctrines of the Sociologists, as laid 
down by Comte, and expounded by Mill. Sir James recurs too 
often to the tone of the homily, and defeats his intention of 
rendering history morally impressive by his elaborate effort to 
point theological lessons; but, on the whole, these lectures, in 
the amount of information they embody, in the frequent pic- 
turesqueness and force of their narrative, in their clever delinea- 
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tion of character, and in the elegance and sustained dignity of 
their style, correspond to the high literary reputation of the 
writer as a veteran contributor to the “ Edinburgh Review.” 
Some of the most important publications of the 
quarter have been works relating to the East. 
Pre-eminent among them in ability 4nd interest, as 
well as in magnitude, is Mr. Kaye’s “History of the War in 
Afghanistan.” ‘The writer’s qualifications, both personal and 
circumstantial, for the task he has undertaken, are of the 
highest order. Familiar with eastern life, and intimately ac- 
quainted with many of the agents in the events he records, he 
has been favoured with extensive access to unpublished sources 
of information—private correspondence, journals, and ungarbled 
official documents; and he seems to have all the moral and 
intellectual requisites for making the best use of his advantages ; 
for we have seldom read a history which bears a clearer stamp 
of impartiality, or which is written more lucidly and agreeably 
than this. And Mr. Kaye has had a fine subject for his pen. 
The history of our early relations with the Douranee Empire 
(the collective name for Afghanistan, Cashmere, and Derejat) is, 
indeed, made up of embassies, treaties, and diplomatic mancu- 
vrings ; but these details, usually so dreary, gain a picturesque 
interest from the novelty of the country, the peculiarities of 
the Afghan race, and the writer’s happy power of distinctly 
characterizing the chief actors in every scene; while, in a 
political and philosophic point of view, they are worth study- 
ing for their very failure as means to the desired end. The 
attention of the reader is more strongly arrested when military 
action commences. The siege of Herat is a striking piece of 
fierce warfare and sustained struggle ; and since the retreat of 
the French from Moscow, there has been no historical event 
which, for tragic incident, and for the manifestation of a terrible 
Nemesis, can be compared with the retreat of the British from 
Caubul. Mr. Kaye’s work will be equally valuable to those 
who are and those who are not weil informed in relation to its 
subject: the former will be glad of the new light which it 
throws on many important and debated points relating both to 
measures and individuals; and the latter will find in it a com- 
prehensive and vivid account of a disastrous and humiliating, 
but not the less instructive portion of our Indian annals. As 
a specimen of Mr. Kaye’s style of narrative, we select the fol- 
lowing picture of a thrilling incident. Sale’s Brigade is at 
Jellalabad, awaiting news of the Caubul army :— 


War in Af- 
ghanistan °, 
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* At last, on the 13th of January, when the garrison were busy on 
the works, toiling with axe and shovel, with their arms piled, and their 
accoutrements laid out close at hand, a sentry, on the ramparts, looking 
out towards the Caubul road, saw a solitary white-faced horseman strug- 
gling on towards the fort. The word was passed ; the tidings spread. 
Presently the ramparts were lined with officers, looking out, with throb- 
bing hearts, through unsteady telescopes, or with straining eyes tracing 
the road. Slowly and painfully, as though horse and rider both were 
in an extremity of mortal weakness, the solitary man came reeling, 
tottering on. They saw that he was an Englishman. On a wretched, 
weary pony, clinging, as one sick or wounded, to its neck, he sat, or 
rather leant forward; and there were those who, as they watched his 
progress, thought that he could never reach, unaided, the walls of Jel- 
lalabad. A shudder ran through the garrison. That solitary horseman 
looked like the messenger of death. Few doubted that he was the 
bearer of intelligence that would thrill their souls with horror and dis- 
may. ‘Their worst forebodings seemed confirmed. There was the one 
man who was to tell the story of the massacre of a great army. A 
party of cavalry were sent out to succour him. They brought him in 
wounded, exhausted, half dead. The messenger was Dr. Brydon, and 
he now reported his belief that he was the sole survivor of an army of 
some sixteen thousand men.” 


; _, The “History of Sir C. Napier’s Administration 
re C. Napier’s of Scinde, and Campaign in the Cutchee Hills,” 
ministration ‘ “a - 
of Scinde 7. by Sir W. Napier, a Sequel to the same author's 
“ History of the Conquest of Scinde,” is another 
work which need hardly be recommended to close observers of 
Indian affairs; but readers of less special interest or information 
with regard to our Eastern Empire, may require to be told that 
it has all the qualities of a fine history. It is at once full and 
compendious, every detail given having an important bearing, 
while its clear vivid narrative, and the stately rhythm of its 
style, make the course of events present to the reader, without 
any consciousness, on his part, of that effort to read which, 
even in our days of superfine paper and type, is a weariness to 
the flesh. The jealousy and misconstruction to which Sir C. 
Napier has been subjected have caused the work to assume 
the character of a vindication ; but this tinge of personal feeling, 
which occasionally “impels the historian beyond the bounds 
of passionless narrative,” though it doubtless causes some one- 
sidedness of representation and judgment, and thus lowers 
the authority of his history, does not diminish its attractive- 
ness. 
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Trusting to the history before us, we may rank Sir Charles 
Napier among the instances which the world has seen of the 
combination of great administrative talent with the highest 
generalship. Apart from the political importance of the events 
which it narrates, the volume has a profound interest as a study 
of character. It shows us a man past sixty, with a frame shat- 
tered by sickness, and in a climate distressing to a European, 
shrinking from no labour, either bodily or mental, in order to 
carry out to the full what he deemed a great purpose; and 
doing this not only without the encouragement of appreciation 
and reward, but in the face of calumny and vituperation. Take 
the following “recapitulation of his labours,” up to the time of 
his arrival at Sukkur, preparatory to his campaign in the 
Cutchee Hills :— 


“ Two years only had elapsed since he had quitted Sukkur to make war 
on the Ameers, and in that time he had made the march to Emaumghur 
in the great desert, gained two great battles, reduced four large and 
many smaller fortresses, captured six sovereign princes, and subdued a 
great kingdom. He had created and put in activity a permanent civil 
administration in all its branches, had conciliated the affections of the 
different races inhabiting Scinde, had seized all the points of an intricate 
foreign policy, commenced a number of military and other well-con- 
sidered public works, and planned still greater ones, not only suited to 
the exigencies of the moment, but having also a prospective utility of 
aim. In the execution of these things he had travelled on camels or 
on horseback, at the head of troops, more than two thousand miles, 
had written, received, studied and decided on between four and five 
thousand official despatches and reports—many very elaborate—besides 
his private correspondence, which was extensive, because he never failed 
to answer all persons who addressed him, however humble or however 
unreasonable. He had, besides, read, not hastily, but attentively, all 
the diaries of the collectors and sub-collectors, and had most anxiously 
considered the evidence on all capital trials. And these immense la- 
bours were superadded to the usual duties imposed by the command of 
a large army belonging to different governments, namely, of England, 
Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras. They were sustained without abate- 
ment under severe attacks of illness, at the age of sixty-three, by a man 
covered with wounds, and in a climate where the mercury rises to 132° 
in artifically-cooled tents. They were sustained also amidst every mor- 
tification, every virulence of abuse, every form of intrigue which disap- 
pointed cupidity could suggest to low-minded men, sure of support from 
power, to him ungrateful, but to their baseness indulgent and re- 
warding.” 


Several passages quoted from Sir C. Napier’s diary or letters, 
to show that he advocated war, not for its own sake, but as the 
surest means of ultimately securing the truest benefits of peace, 
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may remind the reader of his late correspondence with Mr. 
Gurney :— 


“I pray that . . . . . no war may break out, I want to see 
no more; it is fearful work in its best form, and revolting tome. I 
hate it, though humanity will certainly gain by a Punjaub ‘conquest as 
it has done by the Scindian one.” . - « It is very hard upon 
professional men that it is always put down as a settled thing that ei 
want to make war, though history proves that is not the case .... 
Nothing can make me believe that any man who has ever been in one 
battle can wish to be in a second from personal feelings, if he has those 
of a man or aChristian. If a battle must be fought, we like to be side 
by side with our companions—reptiles only try ‘to get away—but no 
man loves danger, except as producing honour. Woe to the ruffian who 
fights a battle that can be av vided ; ‘he is a wholesale murderer for his 
own private selfishness. Two of the most miserable days I ever spent 
were those after Meeanee and Hyderabad, not for the slightest doubt of 
my own conduct being right, but because of the loss of my companions. 
I venture to say that no man ever more rigidly questioned himself as to 
the need of risking those battles than I did, or more entirely felt con- 
vinced ; and subsequent events bore me out, as I believed they would.” 


Sir C. Napier’s conviction that the dethronement of the 
Ameers was a righteous castigation, and the only means of 
advancing the interests of Scinde, as well as of our Indian 


Empire, is justified by the mixture of cruelty and corruption 
which appears to have characterized their rule. The following 
extract, from an official report, will suffice to indicate the cha- 
racter of the government of which ill-informed philanthropists 
at home advocated the restoration :— 


“The Ameers had no regular rules for the administration of justice. 
The most common practice was to ask the witness, without administer- 
ing an oath, what he knew, and in the event of his professing ignorance, 
should the judge entertain suspicion of his truth, he was forthwith put 
to the torture to make him tell what the judge considered he ought to 
know. This torture was either the hanging him up by the thumbs, 
and applying a red-hot ramrod to different parts of his body ; or by 
pricking him with a dagger ; or by applying a naked blade to his throat, 
with an intimation that his throat would be severed unless he at once 
told the truth.” 


The great aim of the administrator of Scinde was to add to 
the prestige of victory—which the Beloochees acknowledged 
by saying that his fortune was “ a cubit longer than any other 
man’s ”"—the influence to be acquired by creating confidence 
in British honour and justice; and in this spirit he appears to 
have conducted all his reformative measures. He sought to 
develop the agricultural resources of the country by an allevia- 
tion of the burdens of taxation, and by an alteration in the 
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tenure of land, such as would make the great men landlords, 
their retainers tenants, and their serfs independent labourers, 
instead of their remaining military barons, vassals, and slaves. 
He directed his attention to irrigation, the most important 
means of fertilizing this “young Egypt;” he projected and 
partly initiated various public works, such as roads, bridges, and 
barracks ; he established a system of police ; and, above all, he 
made arrangements, involving immense personal labour, for the 
strict administration of justice. A proof that the cereal pro- 
duce of Scinde had become abundant under the auspices of his 
government was the fact, that in the years 1846 and 1847, 
Scindian wheat was exported to England, and that Sir C. 
Napier offered 11,000 tons, received as revenue, for the use of 
Ireland, at one-third the market price of wheat in England. 
The ruins which overspread the face of the country attest a 
capability of sustaining a numerous and wealthy population, 
which has been nullified by war and bad government. The 
natural productions are rich and varied:— 


“ Grain of all kinds, which might be grown in unlimited quantities ; 

opium, tobacco, soda, indigo, alum, and sugar. Iron was to be found in 
the Hala Mountains, and near them-sulphur of the first quality, easily 
obtained ; saltpetre was abundant, and in the Delta were discovered 
beds of the purest salt fourteen feet thick. Vast tracts of fine timber 
line the banks of the Indus, and everywhere the land gave the lie to 
the shameless assertion that Scinde was a ‘ barren waste, incapable of 
sustaining a large population.’ Cotton, indigo, and sugar, only wanted 
the advantage of good methods of cultivation to exceed the same pro- 
ducts in any part of India.” 
These natural advantages are counterbalanced by scarcity of 
good water, the soil being impregnated with salts; by the fre- 
quency of terrible sand-storms; and by the malaria generated 
by the withering of vegetables on the sudden subsideuce of the 
waters of the Indus. 

The campaign in the Cutchee Hills, undertaken for the 
purpose of repressing the robber tribes intrenched there, was 
highly remarkable both in its physical and moral features. 
The aspect of these mountain fastnesses is illustrated by a 
series of drawings made by officers of Sir C. Napier’s staff, 
which correspond with the exclamation of a_ soldier, 
“ When God made the world he threw the rubbish there.” 
The narrative of this campaign is full of striking scenes and 
incidents. Some of the British soldiers having intrepidly 
scaled ‘a precipice manned by robbers, six of them fell dead 
on the summit, and the fierce Beloochees manifested their 
chivalry in the following manner :— 


“There is a custom with the hillmen, that when a great champion 
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dies in battle, his comrades, after stripping his body, tie a red or green 
thread round his right or left wrist, according to the greatness of his 
exploits—the red being most honourable. Here those brave warriors 
stripped the British dead, and cast the bodies over; but with this testi- 
mony of their own chivalrous sense of honour, and the greatness of 
the fallen soldiers’ courage—each body had a red thread on both wrists.” 

The hardships endured by the British among these terrible 
mountain passes may be imagined. 

“ The troops, thirsty and hungry, were almost naked and quite bare- 
footed, for long marches over sharp loose stones and through low bushes 
had torn their clothes and entirely destroyed their shoes: short of those 
terrible visitations which have swept away whole armies at once, they 
were suffering as much as soldiers ever did, yet not a murmur was heard ; 
their general’s skill was apparent, and they were content to die by fatigue, 
by starvation, or by steel, as he commanded. ‘ When I see that old man 
incessantly on his horse, how can I, who am young and strong, be idle ? 
By God, I would go to a cannon’s month if he ordered me!’ was the 
high-souled expression of a youthful officer in this campaign.” 


The object of the expedition was fully achieved, the hillmen 
being compelled to surrender, and induced to migrate into the 
plains as cultivators of the soil. 

a Mr. Burton has made two contributions to our stock 
Wark on Of books on oriental subjects. One of these—“ Sindh 
Scinde**, and the Races that inhabit the Valley of the Indus”— 

is a grave well-digested memoir, which will be wel- 
comed by the student of oriental life and literature. The other 
—‘“Scinde, or the Unhappy Valley,”— presents part of the same 
material in a rapid, jocose style, suited, perhaps, to the circulat- 
ing library, but hardly subdued enough to please a refined taste. 
The writer very strongly urges the necessity that Europeans, 
if they would secure and extend their influence in the East, 
should study oriental character, habits, and prejudices; and these 
works, in which he has embodied the results of observations and 
researches during a five years’ residence in Sindh, are a sufficient 
proof that he has acted in accordance with his theory. The 
graver work, published under the auspices of the East India 
Company, evinces considerable learning, industry, and judg- 
ment; and we recommend it to all who desire thorough in- 
formation on Sindh, whether as part of our Indian posses- 
sions, or as connected with the phenomena of Asiatic life gene- 
rally. Some of the pages bristle rather fearfully with oriental 
words ; and hence those who like very plain sailing in literature 
will prefer Mr. Burton’s lighter work, which, in spite of a 





89 “Sindh, and other Races that inhabit the Valley of the Indus.” By R. 
F. Burton. London: Wm. H. Allen. “Scinde ; or, the Unhappy Valley.” 
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rather tedious kind of odligato fun, is agreeable and instructive 
reading. 

This writer’s description of the physical features of Scinde 
agrees in the main with that given in Sir W. Napier’s work. 
On the banks of the Indus, the “‘ sweet-water sea,” as it is 
termed by the natives, the land, he tells us, is fertile, and no- 
thing is wanting but a thorough and judicious system of irri- 
gation to develope anew the productive power which, as the 
remains of extensive works attest, once sufficed to maintain a 
great population. On the character of the climate he is more 
severe than the veteran General, telling us, in his lighter vein, 
that it is “a compound of the desert, the oven, and the dust- 
hole.” His account of the canal irrigation, and the system of 
taxation under the native princes, bears out the worst view of 
the evils produced by their rule; and the chapter devoted to 
this subject in his more important work, which he distinguishes 
orthographically as “Sindh,” throws light on many points, 
merely alluded to in Napier’s history. There is a great 
variety of races in Scinde :—Arabs, Beloochees, Hindoos, 
Sikhs, and Negroes, as well as Scindians proper. The Beloo- 
chees were the last conquerors of Scinde, related to the Scin- 
dian as the Norman to the Saxon; and the Hindoos, here as 
elsewhere, are the traders and money-changers of the com- 
munity, somewhat in the same way, only more exclusively, as 
the Jews in European countries. The Scindian proper is, ac- 
cording to Mr. Burton, physically finer than most of the 
Hindoo tribes ; morally, however, he is in a very low condition, 
—gross superstition, and an education which consists in the 
instilling of error, being but a poor counteractive to the preva- 
lent vices of intoxication, lying, and fraud. The constant use of 
Bhang or Indian hemp, as an intoxicating agent, is a fearful 
source of deterioration, from the madness, catalepsy, and other 
diseases which it continually produces. 

Moslemism is the predominant religion in Scinde, but the 
proportion of Hinduism is considerable, and both creeds have 
been overlaid by heterodox accretions. Stories of saints and 
demons, sorcery, divination, charms, osteomaucy, and the like, 
are rife among the people, and Lieutenant Burton gives much 
curious information on this head. The following device for de- 
tecting a thief may fairly be called a piece of “ natural magic :”— 


“ A Mulla, Fakir, or any other religious character, is sometimes sum- 
moned to read a prayer over a bit of paste, composed of wheaten flour, 
kneaded with water. The household is then assembled, and a small 
portion is distributed to each person, with the information that the thief 
cannot easily swallow it ; and that, moreover, if he succeed, he is likely 
to lose his life. Of course it frequently occurs that the felon’s powers 
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of deglutition are considerably impaired by the action of his imagination, 
and that the tell-tale morsel in his mouth leads to detection.” 


A talismanie device for securing reciprocity of affection gives 
a less favourable idea of Scindian ingenuity. On the first 
Sunday of the month the lover recites certain lines seven times 
over a handful of salt, which he then dissolves in water and 
drinks ; the consequence of which is, that the other party falls 
violently in love with him! 

Mr. Burton gives a very copious account of the literature 
and languages of Scinde, with abstracts of some of the most 
celebrated metrical tales. The literature is, as might be ex- 
pected, chiefly poetical; and is either religious, amatory, or 
satirical. Certain bardic prophecies, concerning the origin of 
which there is a curious legend, have had considerable influence 
on the dispositions of the people towards their conquerors, from 
the aptness with which their interpretation has been adapted 
to the event. As the people of Bhurtpore lost heart when 
attacked by Lord Combermere, because a prophecy ran that 
the place was impregnable to all but an alligator, and “ Khum- 
leer-Meer” means “ Lord Alligator,’—so there are certain 
verses of the above prophecies referring to thin grey steeds, 
which being interpreted of the British cavalry, made the 
Scindians at once regard them as fated conquerors. The 
course of study in the Moslem colleges, which appear to have 
sunk out of existence, but were formerly supported by presents 
and bequests of the wealthy and religious, consisted of gram- 
mar and syntax, logic, divinity, and rhetoric—a curriculum well 
adapted, like that of some institutions nearer home, to promote 
a sort of perpetual mental grinding without grist. The Brah- 
minical education in Sindh is still worse, the only studies being 
Sanscrit grammar, judicial astrology, and some religious works. 
We are not doing our part to reform this state of things. 


** Under our rule at present, the Moslem has fewer opportunities of 
study than the Hindoo. Instead of six establishments for the promotion 
of education, all that we have hitherto done is to authorize the foundation 
of a school at Hyderabad, and to support an ‘Indo-British’ one at 
Kurrachee, in addition to a place of instruction maintained, I believe, by 
private contributions, and superintended by a converted Hindoo. The 
Mussulman, therefore, is reduced to the limited means of acquiring 
knowledge offered by the petty day-schools which abound throughout 
the country. Not so the Hindoo. His greater pliability of conscience 
and tenets allows him to take any steps towards improving his position, 
except the last and irrevocable one,—that of becoming aChristian. He 
will apply for, receive, and read the religious tracts and translations of 
the Gospels, which our countrymen are fond of distributing, especially if 
the injudicious donor possess the means of temporal advancement. 
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The Hindoo will even study the Bible for the purpose of getting up 
some phrases to quote before his patron, will punctually attend his 
school, and even engage in its devotional exercises. When the object is 
permanently secured or lost . . . our supple Polytheist not only 
throws off the appearance of amendment, but also infuses a little ad- 
¢.tional bigotry into his heathenism, in order to regain that position in 
his own caste which worldliness has tempted him to peril. The Moslem, 
on the contrary, stands aloof, scrutinizing these signs of the times with 
a jealous eye, and quoting the traditional apophthegm of his faith,— 
‘ People are religionized by their princes.’” 

Again: 

“ As regards education, we have hitherto been somewhat inactive. 
The native universities and colleges have been allowed to fall to ruin, 
and we have not substituted others in their stead. The Sindhis require 
vernacular works to be prepared for them, grammars, vocabularies, and 
translations of our popular school books. That their wants will be 
eventually ministered to, there is no doubt; the sooner, however, we 
extend the helping hand to moral progress the better.” 


A full account of the social condition and customs of 
Sindh will also be found in the work published by Allen and 
Co., which we once more recommend to readers in search of 
real information. 

: Mr. Prinsep has condensed into a small readable 
bro volume, of about a hundred and sixty pages, the 
Mongolia", Very interesting narrative of “Travels in Central 

Asia,” by M. Huc, the Lazariste missionary, noticed 
in a recent number of this Review. Of course, in the process 
of abridgment, many picturesque details must be sacrificed ; 
but to readers whose time is scanty, there is the compensating 
advantage of having the materials passed through the filter of 
a mind which can appreciate the relative value of facts and 
knows how to present them suggestively. The tribes inhabit- 
ing Thibet, Tartary, and Mongolia, are chiefly interesting from 
the religious phenomena they present; and in giving a general 
idea of these, Mr. Prinsep has made the best of his small 
space. M. Huc and his companion, like their predecessors, 
Fathers Grueber and Dorville, were impressed with the simi- 
larity between the doctrines and practices of Boodhism and 
those of their own church. Boodhism, as well as Catholicism, 
has immense monastic establishments, a supreme Lama or 
Pope, elaborate sacerdotal garbs, and a chanted ritual. Its 
founder, Sakhya Muni, is held to have been pre-existent, and 
to have been moved to become incarnate that he might redeem 
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man from sin and degeneracy, while the moral tone of his 
doctrine is akin to that of Christianity. This resemblance 
caused the early Romish missionaries to suppose that Boodh- 
ism was a form of Christianity derived from the apostolic 
times, and, united with the report of a theocratic government 
established in Thibet and some parts of Tartary, gave rise to 
the celebrated fable of “ Prester John.” Orientalists, however, 
consider it decided that Boodhism was in full development at 
a period long anterior to Christianity, and that it was propa- 
gated from India to Ceylon as early as B.c. 306. Its sacred 
books, of which there are versions in three different languages, 
Sanscrit, Tibetan, and Pali, contain a history of the life and 
teaching of Sakhya Muni, as derived from himself, and re- 
corded by his disciples after his decease ; the acts of his im- 
mediate followers; the spread of Boodhism; the schisms 
among its adherents; and the convocations held in order to 
determine on the canon, and to suppress heresies. Within the 
last fifieen years, inscriptions have been deciphered which are 
supposed to confirm the internal evidence of antiquity pre- 
sented by the Boodhist writings. In many parts of India there 
are ruins of stupas or funereal mounds of masonry, and of 
viparas or monasteries, indicating a state of religious ideas and 
observance precisely similar to that actually existing in Thibet 
and Mongolia. In some of these ruins, vases have been ex- 
humed containing relics With inscriptions in an ancient lan- 
guage, stating them to be those of the immediate disciples and 
associates of Sakhya Muni, whose names and deeds are re- 
corded in the Boodhist writings. This at least proves that 
part of the history contained in the sacred books was currently 
believed when these Stupas were built. ‘The full results of the 
investigations in this matter have yet to be published; but 
they are stated to be irreconcilable with any view of the Bood- 
hist faith which does not carry back its founder to the sixth 
century before our era. In his conceptions of the influence of 
Boodhism on the western world, Mr. Prinsep appears to go 
beyond the evidence, and to take too much for granted that 
tradition, and not the oneness of the human nature, is the 
main source of identity or resemblance in ideas. Still his 
remarks serve to point out an interesting field of inquiry. 

The day is past when a “ man of countries” was 
interesting simply as such. In this age of universal 
running to and fro, travelled common-placeness is as 
wearisome as that which stays by its own ingle; and as for 
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works of travel—plenty has made us fastidious. George Sand, 
in one of her charming “ Lettres d’un Voyageur,” says that, 
from the solicitude English travellers show about their clothes, 
she should expect to see in the windows of London booksellers 
the Travels of a Paletét, or of a Chip Bonnet ; we commend 
this idea to the attention of our locomotive ladies and gentle- 
men who are afflicted with the cacéethes scribendi, as at least 
suggestive of a novelty in the department of travel-writing. 
Reflecting on the public satiety as to this kind of fare, Mr. 
Walpole cast his eyes over the map of the eastern world in 
search of some region hitherto unexplored by Europeans. 
In this he was doubly wise, for though, as a traveller, his energy, 
enterprise, and the apparent geniality of his disposition, emi- 
nently fit him for making his way through both moral and 
physical difficulties,—as an author, he cannot be said to adorn 
what he touches, and hence the attractiveness of his writings 
must depend entirely on the freshness of his matter. It would 
have been still more judicious in him if he had thoroughly 
winnowed the contents of his note-book, and given to the 
public only the few grains of original observation which he 
gathered on his route through comparatively familiar countries, 
allowing himself to become particular in his narrative only 
when he reached the less known region. Instead of this, on 
asking for “The Ansayri,” we have delivered to us three thick 
octavos, two of which carry us, by decidedly slow stages, no 
farther than Beyrout; and it is not until the beginning of the 
third volume that we are introduced to the Ansayrii, alluringly 
announced on the title-page. Readers who are not very much 
at leisure, or who are not extremely ill-read on the East, 
may, therefore, “skip” the two preliminary volumes without 
regret. 

The Ansayrii are at once arace and a sect, inhabiting the 
northern range of Lebanon, and subject to the Turks. They 
have had so evil a reputation that travellers have been little 
tempted to make their acquaintance, and hence their character 
and tenets have remained a mystery to Europeans. The sup- 
position, entertained by Mr. Walpole, of their identity with 
the famous Assassins, the disciples of the Old Man of the 
Mountain, is founded on points of similarity in their religious 
ideas, and on the correspondence of their geographical site with 
what is believed to have been the ultimate refuge of the Assas- 
sins. ‘The enterprising spirit which emboldened Mr. Walpole 
to venture among so ill-famed a people was rewarded by his 
finding them not only well-disposed and hospitable, but full of 
veneration towards him. ‘The tenacity with which they guard 
the secret of their creed led him at first to déspair of pene- 
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trating it; but he boasts that, by dint of a little judicious sang- 
Jroid and management, he at length possessed himself of this 
mystery, “the enigma of ages.” Instead of imparting it to 
the reader, however, Mr. Walpole contents himself with inti- 
mating that “he could an’ if he weuld,” and says that his 
notes are as yet in too confused a state to be fit to lay before 
the public—an apology which is certainly corroborated by the 
following extract, given, we suppose, for the purpose of whet- 
ting our appetite :— 

“They worship Ali. In one of their prayers they say, ‘I declare I 
worship Ali Ibn Abou Talib (the Ali of Mahomet); he is above all— 
a God Almighty.’ They regard Mahomet E] Hamyd as the prophet of 
God, and thus use the Mussulman confession :—‘ La illa ill Allah; 
Mahomet El] Hamyd, Resoul, e nebbi Allah;’ but they omit all this 
before Mahometans, saying merely, ‘ There is no God but God, and 
Mahomet is the Prophet of God.’ Otherwise, they say, ‘ There is no 
God but Ali, and Mahomet El Hamyd, the Beloved, is the Prophet of 
God.’ I do not intend here to enter into their belief more fully; but 
it is a most confused medley—a unity, a trinity, a deity. ‘ These 
are five; these five are three; these three are two; these two, these 
three, these five, are one.’” 


Here is certainly material for a surpassingly complex “ Atha- 
nasian Creed.” As far as we are able to gather anything 
concerning the religion of the Ansayrii, it appears to be a 
hash of Magianism, Judaism, Christianity, and Moslemism; 
but this eclecticism of theirs is anything but a liberal one, 
since they hold that the souls of wicked Ansayrii become Jews, 
Christians, and Turks, the next worst thing to becoming a pig 
or other beast, which is the fate of unbelievers. 

Mr. Walpole’s description of the domestic and social life of 
the Ansayrii, and of his own adventures among them, is more 
enlightening than his hints on their creed, and will be read 
with interest. 

The following story, related to Mr, Walpole at Latakia, is, 
perhaps, the raciest in his work :— 

“A Christian peasant, being anxious to witness the worship of the 
Druses, laid himself in a window-hole, whence he could not be seen. 
Presently the Druses assembled, and sitting down, recited several 
prayers; then they produced a figure. One said, ‘ You are God, who 
made the world; who made so and so, who did so and so. You let 
the Druses be beaten, and gave them up to the Turks. Now, save 
yourself.’ And the figure was handed over to others, who soundly 
flogged it. Another was produced. ‘You are the Saviour, the Son of 
God. You have brought more trouble, wars, fights on the earth, than 
aught else. Save yourself.’ And this idol was handed over, and 
treated like the first. Another was produced. ‘ You are Mahomet; 
and what have you done? We owe you.wars, fightings—our tyrants, 
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our persecutors. Hand him over.’ And he was whipped. Another 
now was produced. ‘ You are Providence. Now, see what you can 
do. Save yourself.’ The Christian could stand it no longer. He 
dashed a loose stone down among them, and they all fled. He made a 
retreat as soon as he could, but, treading on a loose rock, it capsized 
over him, and he remained imprisoned. The next day his brother, 
working in the field, heard his cries, and forthwith released him, saying, 
‘Thank Providence for your release.’ ‘Ah!’ said the other, ‘ Provi- 
dence must thank me also ; had I not thrown the stone, he would have 
caught it nicely.’” 


The said Christian, by the by, like some others so styled, 
had more zeal than reverence. 
Khartoum Melly’s ‘* Khartoum, and the Blue and White Niles ” 
and the is an agreeable, unpretending narrative of Egyptian 
= travel, which, though it comes in the rear of so 
- many works, both grave and gay, on the same 
subject, will repay the reading. Mr. Melly is evi- 
dently one of those desirable travelling companions, who, like 
Baillie Nicoll Jarvie, have made up their mind that when a 
man takes a long journey, he must not expect ‘‘ to carry the 
comforts of the Saut Market at his tail.” Unlike many of our 
Eastern travellers, he does not entertain or weary the reader 
with a detail of his personal inconveniences ; neither is he 
learned in temples, tombs, and hieroglyphs. He has resorted 
neither to guide-books, nor to Wilkinson for his matter, but 
simply tells us, in an easy, pleasant way, the picturesque, 
curious, or affecting scenes and incidents which fell under his 
observation. He travelled in company with his nearest rela- 
tives, two of whom were his mother and sister, the first Eu- 
ropean ladies who have penetrated so far as the junction of the 
Blue and White Niles. The success of their journey and 
their hospitable reception by the inhabitants of Khartoum and 
Berber, will encourage others to follow their example. 
x During the late struggle in Hungary Mr. Pridham 
pe ol was engaged as “our own correspondent” of the 
yar-Land®, Zimes; and, under circumstances apparently as equi- 
vocal as the appearance of his present work, set out in 
pursuit of the “ object” of his “ambition.” Being thwarted 
by the Austrian Government in his design of proceeding at 
once to the scene of war, he made repeated attempts to enter 
the country by stratagem, in the course of which he traversed 
nearly the whole of Eastern Europe, encountering Kossuth and 
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his co-exiles in his way through Turkey, and only reach- 
ing Hungary when the war was over. As his narrative em- 
braces the whole défour through Bavaria, Albania, Betolia, 
Servia, &c., it was unfortunate that he should have been led, 
with the view of serving a temporary purpose, to emblazon 
his title-page with promises which are unfulfilled. In the 
“ unlooked-for contingency which has rendered its publication 
a paramount duty,” the public would have speedily discovered 
whatever “ revelations” it contained respecting the “ infamy” 
of the Times, or the interests of Kossuth and Hungary; but 
when the reader finds that the said revelations consist only of 
unsupported invective and quasi-diplomatic threats of future 
exposure confined to the preface ; that the information about 
“ Kossuth and Magyar Land” occupies not more than a page 
in the one case, and not more than half a chapter in the 
other; and, further, that Mr. Pridham’s observations, though 
made * during the war in Hungary,” were mot made in Hun- 
gary during the war; he is tempted, in disappointment of the 
expected intelligence, and in contempt for such imposition, to 
withhold from the book the praise to which, as a narrative of 
personal adventure, it is really entitled. For, with the excep- 
tions now specified, and in spite of some amusing specimens of 
self-glorification and instances of extravagance or pedantry in 
style (such as “ hebdomadal laugh-compeller” applied to 


Punch, “ crassest,” “‘ condone,” &c.), this is a very intelligent 
volume of travels, written with the vigour and consequence 
which generally characterize the correspondents of the daily 
press. 

Golden Meagre in information (whether political, social, 
Dreamsand OF Statistical), monotonous in style, and puerile in 
Waking tone, this book completely disappoints the expec- 


Realities. tations raised by its exciting subject, glittering 


title, and handsome appearance. We gather from his narra- 
tive that the writer was a young gentleman, who chose the sea 
as a profession, and who was more notable, evidently, for his 
naughty pranks, than for his literary tastes. His conversion 
to “ waking realities” would no doubt prove serviceable “to 
his family,” and his adventures “ amusing” to his friends ; but 
they present no features of interest, and possess no authority 
for the public. What to observe, and how to observe, what to 
narrate, and how to narrate it, are points upon which he has 
never reflected, and for the management of which he is but ill 
qualified. His spiritless adventures are dressed up in a style 
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of dull respectability, and his endeavours after wit and senti- 
ment are spun out into wordy, witless common-places. Our 
author wishes it to be distinctly understood that he does “ not 
belong to that class of reckless adventurers who, destitute alike 
of character, industry, and means, resorted to the Diggings, 
vainly expecting to realize independence without much toil.” 
He is by far too tenacious of his respectability : it spoils his 
book, as it did his advantages. Even when the “ Handy 
Andy” in a Mormon establishment, he endeavoured to maintain 
some of “ the refined usages of civilized life,” such as “ hot 
rolls” for breakfast, and a “tooth-brush.” “ As all of us,” he says, 
“could not have clean hot water to wash, the last always found 
it villainously dirty ; I never liked using it after the ablutions of 
so many, and my washing first, which often happened, was 
not thought at all out of place. I had also a towel of my own; 
the others had only one among the whole family” (p. 193). 
A further sample of the “ waking realities” of his situation 
here, and of his graphic style, is exhibited in the following 
paragraph :— 


“I was requested to milk one of the cows, named Ginger, from her 
frisky temperament. With great trouble I secured the brute by the 
horns to the shaft of a waggon ; unsuspectingly I adjusted the pail and 
commenced to milk her, when, bending down her head under her 
chest, with a kick of the hind leg she sent me under her, a position 
from which I was glad to extricate myself. The eldest daughter, 
Martha, having witnessed the accident, came running up to see if my 
ribs were broken, and promised to relieve me of the office in future.” 


(p. 192.) 


Both accident and incident here were so remarkably romantic 
that our only surprise is, that his “ Golden Dreams” were not 
prolonged under such interesting circumstances. 

Another extract will illustrate his powers in the field of philo- 
sophical observation and classical allusion. One of his com- 
panions is stung by a venomous insect, which he knew to be 
mortal. 


“* He stood before a large fire with his hands clasped, exclaiming 
‘The Lord have mercy on my soul!’ various remedies were proposed ; 
but he shook his head. ‘ No,’ said he, ‘die I must,’ and thus philoso- 
phically (!) he resigned himself to his fate. ..... The doomed 
man, with the equanimity of a Socrates, joined in conversation, but 
kept drinking large draughts of brandy,” &c. (p. 143.) 


On pushing forward to the close, we are informed of what we 
had suspected all through, that when he arrived at home he 
had just “attained what are termed ‘ years of discretion :’” 
somewhat poorer, but, he trusts, wiser than when he left. 

VOL. LVII.—NO. CXI. T 
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Principles A proceeding, that has been aptly compared to “taking 
of Physio- stock,” becomes occasionally needful in each de- 
logy”: partment of science. Papers read before societies, 
essays published in magazines, minor books and pamphlets, 
together with the various new facts, theories, and specula- 
tions current at home or abroad, have to be collected, collated, 
and sifted, and the truth contained in them organized into a 
systematic whole. This task Dr. Carpenter has just performed 
for Physiology. The recently-published third edition of his 
“Principles of Physiology, General and Comparative,” is an 
admirably clear and well-arranged digest of all that investiga- 
tions of animal and vegetable life have of late accumulated. 
Practically it is a new work. Within the few years that have 
elapsed since the issue of his second edition, the advance in our 
knowledge of organisms has been so great that, to give a con- 
nected statement of what is now ascertained and thought re- 
specting their structure and functions, Dr. Carpenter has 
found it necessary to put aside his former work, and to entirely 
reconstruct the treatise, only employing the materials of the 
original where they might chance to be appropriate. And thus 
it happens, that out of the 1080 pages of which the present 
book consists, not above 150 belong to the previous edition. 
For the two years’ labour which Dr. Carpenter has spent in this 
reorganization and amplification, he well deseves thanks from 
all students of Physiology; and we think that, though this 
bulky and largely-illustrated edition of the “ Principles” is 
an expensive work, those engaged in physiological investiga- 
tion will find that, by saving them many journeys to libraries, 
much searching through catalogues, and a great deal of reading, 
money laid out upon it will be economically spent. In his 
exposition of the facts he has systematized, Dr. Carpenter, 
whilst embodying some opinions of his own on special points, 
has avoided much theorizing. Indeed, in allusion to this cha- 
racteristic, we have heard it remarked, that his work lacks 
breadth of generalization. On the whole, however, and con- 
sidering the present inchoate state of physiological science, we 
incline to think that a lucid classification and arrangement of 
facts, such as this which Dr. Carpenter has given us, will be of 
more value than would have been a work making greater pre- 
tensions to a philosophical statement. Even as it is, some few 
cases may be pointed out in which the desire to generalize has 
led to a somewhat partial view of the evidence. Thus, in sup- 
port of his doctrine of Generation, Dr. Carpenter cites the 
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recent discoveries respecting the conjugation of cells in some 
the Alge. Yet, the fact that this process takes place most 
Srequently in the simplest of these organisms, in which, judging 
from analogy, we might expect that the germinal power would 
least often need reinforcement, together with the further fact, 
that in many of the higher Alge it has not yet been shown 
to take place at all, decidedly militates against his doctrine. 
Generally, however, Dr. Carpenter exhibits but little theoretical 
bias; and considering the true object of his work to be the 
conveyance, in a succinct form, of the latest information on the 
topics it treats of, we think that its comparatively unspecula- 
tive character adds much to its trustworthiness. 

- For depth, originality, and vigour we incline to pro- 
pene ™ nounce this volume the book of the season; but for 
Body*, the mass of readers its striking merits will be neutral- 

ized by its equally striking faults. Its significant title 
indicates the drift of its doctrines, which are expounded in 
seven chapters on the Brain, Lungs, Assimilation and its organs, 
the Heart, Skin, Human Form, and Health ; to which is prefixed 
avery notable preface, giving, to quote the author’s words, “ his 
last conception of his aim—the most comprehensive eye with 
which he sees it.” 

Some time since, Oken, profoundly convinced of the truth of 
the philosophy of Schelling, endeavoured, in his “ Natur-Philo- 
sophie,” to apply it as a cosmological interpreter, both of 
organic and of inorganic forms; and, if we mistake not, we have 
here a parallel case. We have only read one of Swedenborg’s 
numerous works, but we believe that it is by the light of his 
philosophy, or revelations, as his followers would designate 
them, that Mr. Wilkinson interprets the functions of the “‘ Human 
Body and its Connexion with Man.” Our author starts with 
two assumptions, which sustain and pervade the whole struc- 
ture of his work,—viz., “ the Divinity of Christ, and the truth 
of Christianity ;” and the separate existence of the soul, as 
the architect and continuous builder of the body, using what 
he calls the “nerve spirit” as its intermediate agent. 

In his Preface he vindicates his right to start with the former 
of these assumptions, and in support of the latter, the first 
chapter contains such arguments and evidence as he is able to 
adduce. We need scarcely say it does not approach to proof. 
Among many other things in this chapter, he endeavours to 
show, that the brain is subject to constant motion of two kinds: 
the one corresponding to the beating of the arteries, or heart ; 
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the other, a rise and fall, coincident with the expiration and 
inspiration of the lungs. From this rise and fall, he deduces 
the possibility of the expansion and contraction of the brain; 
and having set forth various reasons to substantiate this theory, 
he uses it with abundant faith, as a means of solving numerous 
psychological and physiological problems, and as an originator 
of new conceptions of life and its functions. 

The chapter on the lungs is perhaps the most remarkable 
and original one in this remarkable volume. Vivid description, 
ingenious theories, deep insight, and an exquisite perception of 
the subtler influences of nature, conspire to win the reader to the 
readiest indulgence of the strange unintelligible jargon which 
he has too often to encounter. The second part of the dis- 
course especially —though of a very “transcendental” order— 
is full of genius and beauty. 

Following a physiological description of the lungs, and a 
strong protest against the chemical theory of respiration as 
being inadequate to elucidate the whole phenomena, we have 
an account of the air, its subtle influences and functions, a para- 
graph from which we here transcribe :— 


** The air ministers to the blood an infinity of fine endowments which 
chemistry does not appreciate. How full it is of odours and influences 
that other animals, if not man, discern—much which in certain states of 
disease and over susceptibility become sensible to all: moreover at par- 
ticular seasons all fertile countries are bathed in fragrance, shaken from 
their vegetable robes. Is it conceivable that this aroma of four conti- 
nents, emanating from the life of plants, has no communication with our 
impressible blood ? Is it reasonable to regard it as an accidental portion 
of the atmosphere? Is it not certain that each spring and season is a 
force which is propagated onwards; that the orderly supply, according 
to the months, of the subtlest dainties of the sense, corresponds to 
fixed conditions of the atmospheric and imponderable world adequate to 
receive and contain them; that the skies are the medium and market of 
the kingdoms, whither life resorts with its lungs, to buy ; that, therefore, 
the winds are cases of odours; and the distinct aromas, obeying the laws 
of time and place, conform also to other laws, and are not lost, but 
drawn and appreciated by our blood; nay more, that there is an inces- 
sant economy of the breath and emanations of men and animals, and 
that these are a permanent company and animal kingdom in the air. It 
is, indeed, no matter of doubt, that the air is a product elaborated from 
all the kingdoms ; that the seasons are its education ; that spring begins 
and sows it; that summer puts in the airy flowers, and autumn the airy 
fruits, which close-fisted winter shuts up ripe in wind granaries for the 
use of lungs and their dependent forms.” 


The connection of the lungs with the passions is thus poeti- 
cally adverted to :— 


“On this theme it may be sufficient to say, that the breathing varies 
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with every emotion ; a circumstance which may be verified in experience, 
by noting the respiration at different times. If we could remove from 
the language of passion ail reference to these organs, we should cancel 
I know not how much of its expressiveness. If we could take the 
variety of the breath itself away, the man, the bigger he was, would 
be the more an unmeaning lump. Where would be mirth if it lost all 
its laughter? What would become of hope if it had no dilated breast? 
What would be the plight of love bereft of its delicious sighs? How 
could pride exist without its hardened chest and swollen throat? or 
rage without its choking breaths? or anger without its tempests? How 
should our poor weariness endure, if it had never a yawn to console it ? 
And how would joy and gladness fail, if their healthy bosoms did not 
swell with trembling airs of the clear blue firmament, eager to reascend 
in songs? But these are only a few of the presents that the lungs 
draw from the mighty winds, to bestow upon their brethren, the passions. 
The law is this. Each infant or dawning passion disports itself first in 
the brain, attitudinizes there to the top of its bent in the chambers of 
imagery, observes and admires its goodly-appearance in the mirrors of 
fancy, and is king uncontrolled in its own little cortical spheres. Then, 
as the lungs are plastic as air, it descends into the theatre of resistance 
through their convenient midway, and shapes and crystallizes the wind 
for the moment into hardness and strength, softness or gentleness, sighs 
or fulness, or any of the other forms which the dramatic occasion requires, 
or the muscles and limbs demand, as a ground for peculiar action. 
For each emotion it hews the body into a different block, wherewith the 
emotion pushes its way in the world. In a word, the lungs are the bodily 
arena of the passions; they give shape to our impulses, increase and 
deepen them, and begin to carry them into works. In inward gestures 
and deeply silent murmurings they first imprison the words and deeds 
that are at last to resound through history, and push the nations to 
their goal.” 


The deathly fetters of chemical formule are here shaken off 
with scornful indignation, and we confess to some rejoicing 
that the aggressive powers of the “natural sciences” should 
meet a repulse, and that the empire of the soul should be so 
valiantly contended for: 


“If the breath is given in inspiration, the spirit is impressed upon 
expiration ; for the spirit of humanity is not in the breath which is taken 
in, but in that which is given out; the former being planetary, but the 
latter psychical. There is, then, something beyond foul air which man 
breathes forth ; for the air is charged with the vital movements; there 
is the character of the life wrought into the atmosphere, as drawn upon 
the organs. And here, again, we turn to chemistry, and demand of it, 
besides the analysis of average breathings, the accidental breaths 
emitted in peculiar moments? We ask of it whether the breath of 
mercy is foul to the lungs of those over whom the mercy leans? 
Whether the laws of vitiated air hold here or no? or whether there is an 
angel-galvanism, by whose tension at such times the body and the air fly 
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clean above matter and its pedantries? Whether there is any anti- 
septic significance in the fact that Jesus breathed upon his disciples, 
and said, Receive ye the Holy Ghost? or in this, that we swallow the 
breaths of those we love, and listen to the breaths of those we venerate ? 
Whether the last breath of beloved friends, caught in all unsophisticated 
times, is exhaustively represented by the formulaO +H +C? Whe- 
ther the blood and the body decompose in the same ratio during all 
states of the mind? or whether there are not moments, and degrees 
evéry moment, in the ratio of destruction; moments of immortality in 
which no waste occurs; and all intermediate grades between these and 
sonny tuin and decay? And further, whether there are not facts in 

uman society, as of intimacy, closeness of persons, community of 
breaths, which show that the expirations of one man are, in a cheerful 
and life-giving sense, the inspirations of another? But chemistry can 
no more analyze human air than animal air and vegetable air, but it 
throws them down before oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon, the insatiable 
Cerberus of the laboratory. On the contrary, we induce from larger 
facts, not otherwise accounted for, that the motions of the intellect and 
will, or the better faculties, are the salts of the human air, which 
varyingly wrest it from the gripe of the chemical laws.” 


We cannot stay to characterize the leading views of the 
remaining chapters of the work. Like the rest, they abound 
in oases of admirable matter, surrounded by tracts of barren, 
incredible confusion, and chaotic nonsense. Here is an extract 
of surpassing beauty on the expressive power of the human 
face :— 


“ We recur, however, to the function of the skin, as expressing the 
mind, and as being, with the Sovereign Artist, the canvas of the beauty 
of the world. This beauty, they tell us truly is only skin deep, but 
none of them has told us what is the depth of the skin. At all 
events, it must gauge to profound realms, for it brings the whole man 
to the surface. Moreover, it is not, in fact, made up of two layers, but 
cuticle and cutis are artificial productions, conveniences of books, the 
work of men’s hands. The human countenance, especially, is the 
painted stage and natural robing-room of the soul. It is no single, 
double, or triple dress, but wardrobes of costumes innumerable. Our 
seven ages have their liveries there, of every dye and cut, from the 
eradle to the bier: ruddy cheeks, merry dimples, and plump stuffing for 
youth ; line and furrow for many-thoughted age ; carnation for the bridal 
morning ; and heavenlier paleness for the new-found mother. Masks 
are there, indeed, for every time; and tragedy, comedy, and farce are 
positive nature in the skin. Every shade of passion has its mantle in 
that boudoir. All the legions of desires and hopes have uniforms and 
badges there at hand. It is the loom where the inner man weaves on 
the instant the garment of his mood, to dissolve again into current life 
when the hour or the moment js past. There it is that love puts on its 
celestial rosy red, which is its proper hue; there lovely shame blushes, 
and mean shame looks earthy; there hatred contracts its wicked white ; 
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there jealousy picks from its own drawer its boddice of constant ‘green ; 
there anger clothes itself in black, and despair in the greyness of the 
dead ; there hypoerisy plunders the rest, and takes all their dresses by 
turns ; sorrow and penitence, too, have sackcloth there ; and genius and 
inspiration in immortal hours, encinctured there with the unsought 
ancient halo, stand forth as present spirits in the supremacy of light. 
In a word, the compass of human nature, as it is seen and felt, is all to 
be referred to the inexhaustible representations of the skin.” 


Few books are so calculated to provoke the scornful indigna- 
tion of the critic as this; and it is chiefly because our brethren 
of the craft have seized only its ridiculous features, and have 
therefore failed to do it justice, that we have dwelt on its rare 
merits: but we should leave on our readers a very partial impres- 
sion if we suppressed all evidence for the other side. What 
can we think of a writer who, in these days, talks about the 
“criminal influence of the stars”? or who gravely asks the 
attention of his readers to such a tissue of jargon as the fol- 
lowing ?— 

“ The good services of the intestinal tube are the materiality of mercy. 
It stands at the bottom of the vitals, where lowly mercy also stands ; for 
mercy must be at the bottom, or it could not have the poor and needy 
for its objects. It is at the top also, but beginning from the bot- 
tom; for it is the glory of the crown above the head, and the 
beauty of the feet of those who preach giad tidings.” 

Despite the attractions of the volume, it may be justly de- 
scribed as aregion few would care to traverse. The adventurous 
may be charmed by its cloud-enveloped peaks, deep mysterious 
caverns, and rich mineral rocks, with luxuriant supersoil—often 
fashioned into scenes of exquisite beauty—but, alas! they will 
find it almost inaccessible and impassable. Besides broad 
tortuous streams, whose dark waters and miry banks obstruct 
and intimidate the explorer, he will have to encounter perilous 
and far-reaching Swedenborgian marshes, where hover strange 
spectral delusions, Wilkinsonian phantoms, and ignes fatui— 
fantastic Christologies, and “ nerve spirits’—active to bewilder 
and mislead. Still we would urge the enterprising to venture, 
with the assurance that the skill and fortitude which may be 
called for will be amply rewarded. 

Manand ‘This is a useful manual for the student of ethnology. 

his Migra- Its object is not to present details, but to define the 

tins". limits of the science, to state the blems with 
, proble 

which it is occupied, and to indicate the methods by which 

their solution is to be sought. After showing the distinction 
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between the civil and the physical history of man, and the 
division of the latter into two branches—anthropology, which 
considers man as compared with the lower animals, and 
ethnology, which considers man in respect to his varieties— the 
writer briefly traces the progress of these sciences, from that 
foreshadowing of them which appears in the history of Hero- 
dotus, to the elaborate works of Prichard. It is the ethnolo- 
gical branch of the physical history of man with which Dr. 
Latham exclusively deals throughout the remainder of his 
little volume. The “ grand questions” of ethnology are: 1. 
The unity or non-unity of the species. 2. Its antiquity. 3. Its 
geographical origin. We are far indeed from having arrived 
at a definitive result in relation to these questions, since ethno- 
logists are at variance concerning their data, as well as their 
inferences; but in the meantime their investigations have 
elicited a large amount of facts, which tell powerfully on our 
views of man and of his destiny on this planet. Of the depart- 
ments of inquiry which are subservient to the solution of the 
above questions, Prichard devoted himself more especially to 
what may be called Ethnological Dynamics, or the appreciation 
of the modifications effected in the human body by the external 
conditions of climate, latitude, sea level, and the like; Dr. 
Latham, on the other hand, prefers the investigation of the 
philological evidence as to the derivation of races, and it is 
in this field of study that the present volume is the richest in 
suggestion. The work is probably within the reach of all who 
are interested in its subject, for the writer has given us what is 
too rare in these days—a small book “ full of matter.” 

The Pas- ‘There is no department of Natural History more 
sions of charming to the general reader than that which re- 
Animals". Jates to the habits and instincts of animals, and dis- 
covers the motives of their operations and the indications of 
purpose revealed on close inspection of their actions. The 
number of books professing to contain authentic anecdotes of 
animals is very great, and every year adds to it. Original in- 
formation on this interesting subject is, however, slowly acquired ; 
necessarily so, since the opportunities for observation are few, 
and the process itself requires much patience, judgment, and 
acquired knowledge, to become of value. Hence, in a volume 
such as this before us, we cannot expect to find much that is 
new ; nor have we been able, after a careful perusal of it, to 
discover any notable examples of original observation. Mr. 
Thompson has collected together numerous and well-authenti- 
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cated instances illustrative of his subject, though in styling his 
book one on the “ Passions of Animals” he has given it rather 
a wide title, and one not expressive of the majority of its con- 
tents. It is, however, a well-written, readable volume, and one 
likely to diffuse a wholesome taste for zoological studies, espe- 
cially by the interest it is sure to excite in youthful readers. 
We should have liked to see the authorities for the anecdotes 
more fully cited. 

The present YOhn Henry Newman’s writings are a sufficient ex- 
Position of planation of his great personal influence. They 
Catholics in exhibit an insight into character, a readiness in 
England. finding the “Sesame” that will unlock the sympa- 
thies, and a sort of imperturbable blandness in argument, which 
are the chief secrets of proselytism. Add to this a very rare 
literary charm—a style at once easy and finished, a masterly 
power of simplifying the abstruse, of fetching the aptest illus- 
trations from the fireside and the market-place, and of delineat- 
ing the various phases of society by the light of a lambent, not 
too scorching, satire, and it is no wonder that many who differ 
toto caelo from Father Newman in opinion should find a fasci- 
nation in his pages. Though ‘as far as possible from the 
admission of those “ first principles” which, according to the 
learned Father, kave brought him into a mental position in 
which he finds it “ impossible to withstand the evidence for the 
liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius at Naples and the 
motion of the eyes of the pictures of the Madonna in some of 
the Roman States,” we sufficiently concur in his estimate of 
certain prevalent conceptions of Catholicism to wish, that their 
adherents would profit by the mirror which these lectures hold 
up to them. Catholicism, though destined (in our belief) ulti- 
mately to yield before the principles which were involved in 
the great movement of the sixteenth century, as the plant lies 
folded in the germ, may yet win many triumphs over the 
spurious Protestantism that itself exemplifies the very assump- 
tion of infallibility against which it so loudly inveighs, like a 
barking dog infuriated at the sight of its own image. 

But the moral spirit of Father Newman’s lectures is by no 
means equal to their literary merit. We rather marvel at the 
writer’s ingenuity than feel impressed by his earnestness, and 
we turn away from the book with the same sort of relief that 
we have experienced in leaving the incense, the fretted roof, 
and the artificial lights of a cathedral, for the free pure air under 
the unintercepted light of heaven. 
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Maurice's Vem the learned Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
Seonn, finds, in the words “Cursed be the ground for thy 

sake,” not a malediction but a benediction, we are 
inclined to think that the lawyers who favour him with their at- 
tendance will get some insight into their craft of special pleading, 
and into the art of explaining old statutes. Had such been the 
meaning intended by the writer, the word “ blessed” would 
have been altogether so much more appropriate than the word 
* cursed,” that we cannot but marvel at the preference given to 
the latter. Although the author disclaims the non-natural 
method of interpreting Scripture in order to reconcile it with 
our present progress in science and scientific morality, and 
thinks that the collision may be avoided by a more simple and 
literal explanation, hitherto overlooked both by learned and un- 
learned, his version of the Edenic narrative is fairly representa’ 
tive of the general character of his exegesis. We regret that a 
man of his culture and philosophical reputation should so far 
contravene his own conviction that “there is an earnest infide- 
lity abroad, that will certainly not be settled by the school 
arguments which we childishly suppose may be effectual to 
convert the dazy infidelity of the upper and professional classes 
into solid faith.” Mr. Maurice’s cure for both kinds of infidelity 
is to pour the new wine of “ Coleridgean moonshine” (as Car- 
lyle calls it) into the old bottles of the Bible and Prayer Book, 
the Church and Universities, which are regarded in an equal 
light as the salvation of England and the world. The Church 
is to be a living witness of a living and loving God, and a living 
friend to living and suffering men. 

* The Church is to tell men that if God in other days took cogni- 
zance of the bag of deceitful weights, and of the sins of the employer 
who kept back by fraud the wages of the labourer, He does so still. 
The Church is to teach men that society exists for the sake of the human 


beings who compose it, not to further the accumulation of the capital 
which is only one of his instruments.” 


This is good; but when he expresses his belief that this func- 
tion of a church, the Church of England has “a special call to 
perform, and can, if she will, perform most effectually,” we are 
tempted to respond to this expectation of destroying monopoly 
by the instrumentality of the greatest incarnation of Mammon in 
existence, by asking the question, “ How can Satan cast out 
Satan?” 


The author’s notions of a church are derived, like those of Dr. 
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Arnold, from the theocratic church-state of the Hebrews. 
Religion and government are twin functions of one organ. For 
what is called “a religious world,” more select and professing 
greater purity than the nation at large, he manifests a thorough 
churchman-like contempt. He condemns its selfishness. 


“Tt has no hold upon human life in any of its forms. It treats politics, 
science, literature, as secular... . It can see its members indifferent 
to all the precepts of the Bible in their daily occupation as shopkeepers, 
employers, citizens; yet, if they put the Bible on their banners, and 
shout about the authority of the inspired book at public meetings, it 
asks no more.” 


The writer of this may have better opportunities of observing 
the “ religious world” than we have, and his accusation may be 
substantially correct; but in some of its particulars it applies not 
only to modern Dissent, but to the early éxxancia of Christianity, 
which consisted not of the nation, but of those “ called out of ” 
the nation, to form “a peculiar people” and a distinct com- 


munity. We do not mean to cast any imputation upon the 
learned Professor’s orthodoxy in reference to the New Testa- 
ment. Doubtless, he believes in both Old and New; though 
the one is more available for his high-church politics, the other 
for his low-church doctrines. He has a wonderful appetite for 
heterogeneous beliefs and perplexing paradoxes, which gives to 


his teaching an oracular air, discouraging to the uninitiated. 
He is both traditionalist and transcendentalist, both ritualist 
and rationalist, literalist and spiritualist. He believes in Sir 
Charles Lyell and in Moses; he believes in Christ and in 
Mahomet; he believes in baptismal regeneration, and in the 
salvability of the heathen ; lastly, he believes in the bishops and 
the priesthood, and no less in the working classes and de- 
mocracy- With this last article of belief we like to think that 
his practice is nobly, if not wisely accordant, and proves that 
his benevolence is as all-embracing as his creed. 

The Fair We have no superior work of fiction to record. 
Carew, and Feminine novel writers, incognito or declared, are 
Spiritual abundant; but few of them exhibit the subtle pene- 
Alchemy”. tration into feeling and character, and the truthful 
delineation of manners, which can alone compensate for the 
want of philosophic breadth in their views of men and things, 
and for their imperfect knowledge of life outside the drawing- 
room. The author of “The Fair Carew” forms no exception 
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to this remark. She makes no ambitious attempts, and hence 
she is never ludicrous in her failures; she does not mistake 
wordiness for eloquence, or hysterical declamation for pathos ; 
and her story is not ill-constructed. But her characters are too 
vaguely drawn to excite our interest, and though her wit suf- 
fices to preserve her from falling into the ridiculous, it is inade- 
quate to secure success in that satirical delineation of character 
and manners which forms the staple material of her work. 
“ Spiritual Alchemy” disappointed the expectations we had 
founded on the subdued power displayed in the author's 
former work, “ Hearts in Mortmain.” It is of that class of 
religious novels which aim at a didactic effect by an inflated 
style of reflection, and by melodramatic incident, instead of 
faithfully depicting life and leaving it to teach its own lesson, 
as the stars do theirs. 
Visitingmy This little work is nearly as free from any remark- 
Relations, able excellencies on the one hand, as it is from any 
and its serious faults on the other, and withal manifests such 
m*"* a sense of modest propriety, that it is no less difficult 
to inflict censure than to award praise. Mr. Middleton, an old 
bachelor living somewhere in Northumberland, describes what 
happened while “visiting” his “relations” in London and the 
neighbourhood. We have, first of all, his notions about the 
training of children, which he delivers in the course of “a good 
talking to,” administered to the lady of the house where he 
makes his first visit. At another house he meets old friends, 
and gossips over old times, and even becomes sufficiently re- 
laxed to give a history of his early follies in the way of coutt- 
ship. During a walk he comes out as a philosopher and a 
divine, expounding George Fox’s doctrine of the “ inward 
light,” and tracing it in the spiritualism of Scripture, as well as 
in the latitudinarianism of Whichcote, the mysticism of William 
Law, and the transcendentalism of Coleridge. From spiritual- 
ism a transition is made to materialism, Mr. Middleton having 
encountered some fanatics who proposed to regenerate society 
by the abolition of roast-beef. A visit to other relatives intro- 
duces him to “ the religious world,” when an endeavour is made 
by some Calvinistic ladies, aided by their spiritual guides, to 
reason and pray the old gentleman out of what he shows to be his 
more reasonable religious views; he remains accordingly unim- 
pressed, and returns “ unconverted” to “the routine of small 
duties and serene enjoyments ” which await him in Northum- 
berland. The book belongs to the genus of “ Village Dia- 
logues,” and in that character it is calculated to be useful. 
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Warren's ‘To the author of the “ Lily and the Bee,” we can 
Lilyandthe pay no other compliment than that which George 
ae" the Second, with true German confusion of the labials, 
innocently inflicted on an author just “ presented :” “‘ Sir, your 
work is full of dathos: I may say, indeed, it is all bathos! ” 

“ Beddoes’ Poems,” a collected edition of which has 
been published, with an interesting memoir prefixed, 
are among the rare volumes of recent poetry which 
must be read. “The Bride’s Tragedy” and “ Death’s Jest 
Book ” are destitute of almost all the qualities of dramatic art ; 
but they furnish the setting to rich gems of poetic description 
and imagery, which every lover of poetry will be glad to have 
in his memory. Beddoes is not of the prophetic school of 
modern poets, who give expression to the deepest thought and 
yearning of the age, and whose words help us to live. His 
moral tone is not lofty, nor his intellect far-reaching; but in 
diction, in imagery, and sometimes in the vivid utterance of 
passion, he is rich and original. His thoughts are almost 
invariably sombre—life to him is but the precinct of the grave. 
His most beautiful passages have for their burthen, “ death is 
better than life ;” and by such lines as the following, he almost 
wins us into a momentary belief that we agree with him :— 


Beddoes’ 
Poems, 


“Ts it not sweet to die? for what is death, 
But sighing that we ne’er may sigh again ; 
Getting at length beyond our tedious selves ; 
But trampling the last tear from poisonous sorrow, 
Spilling our woes, crushing our frozen hopes, 
And passing like an incense out of man ? 
Then, if the body felt, what were its sense, 
Turning to daisies gently in the grave, 
If not the soul’s most delicate delight, 
When it does filtrate through the pores of thought, 
In love and the enamelled flowers of song ?” 


Ten Centue Lhe chief feature of this work consists iu its nu- 
ries of merous illustrations, which are beautifully executed, 
Art®. and which fit it, as an ornament for the drawing- 
room table, to rank with our most elegant Christmas pub- 
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lications. Entertaining the opinion that we are on the eve 
of making enormous strides, both in political, social, and 
artistic economy, it has appeared to the author of this work 
that “ an outline of the adventurous story of art, in its various 
distinct fields of development, would be an acceptable offering 
to the spirit of the existing epoch in which we are struggling 
on towards a better and a higher standing as a civilized na- 
tion.” The “ fields” thus traversed are :—Architecture, Sculp- 
ture, Painting, Metal-work, Ivory and Wood Carving, Glass 
and Pottery, Textile Fabrics, and Mosaic. The object is to 
give a concise panoramic view, rather than an extended trea- 
tise, full of curious research and elaborate detail. In architecture, 
for instance, the writer has gone further back than the thousand 
years prescribed, in order to sketch its rise and beautiful de- 
velopment in Greece, but he omits all details that properly 
come only within the province of the archeological architect. 
He touches only upon the more salient points of art-history. 
For the course of art he views, ‘‘ not as a succession of various 
detached and fitful epochs of invention, with dismal blanks 
between, but, on the contrary, as a continuous current of 
ideas, developing themselves according to the materials and 
circumstances they have to deal with, as a stream of art, giving 
animation to marble, imparting its magic breath to the various 
forms of foliage and flowers, as it bends them to its purposes, 
and, except when the hindering of stolid governments or 
political revolutions drives it into distortions and unnatural 
abasement, gliding gently onward towards a yet unperceived 
and undreamed-of perfection, finding beauties in every stage 
of its progress.” ‘The author gives his qualified support to the 
Pre-Raphaelites, and entertains a sanguine expectation of the 
advent of a new style, more natural and more national, in all 
branches of art, formed on true artistic principles. While 
applying the maxims of the Grecian artists (because of their 
intrinsic truth) to each branch of art which is discussed, the 
expression of individual sentiment is regarded as more valuable 
than the exposition of accepted canons. The result is a work 
popular inits mode of treatment,and vigorous in expression, but 
not sufficiently dignified or classical in style. In this respect, 
indeed, the concluding observations on the cliquism of the 
Exhibition Commissioners would have been more suitable in 
the columns of a newspaper, without being quite creditable to 
an artist even there. 





Great Exhibition, and on the present state and future prospects of Art in 
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Norica; or, AS is well stated by the translators in their pre- 

Tales of face, this little work gives “a graphic description 
Nurnberg’. of the state of art and manners in one of the most 
renowned of the old imperial cities of Germany, at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. The burgher life of Niirn- 
berg, the taste and opulence of her patrician merchants, the 
character and works of her most eminent native artists, 
especially Albert Diirer, the reverence and passion for art 
which pervaded all classes of her citizens, the poetical guild 
of the master-singers, with Hans Sachs at their head, the re- 
lations of the city with the empire, and the large amount of 
mental activity and refinement which it discloses in one of the 
great trading-cities of Europe, on the eve of the Reformation, 
are here very skilfully wrought into the incidents of a popular 
narrative, and set with remarkable vividness before the reader’s 
eye.” 

. It appears that the author of the tales, who is a professor at 
KG6nigsberg, discovered, when in search of information respect- 
ing the history of art in Niirnberg, a folio volume of Diirer’s 
printed works, which he states to have contained a MS. journal 
“from the hand of a Frankfurt merchant, Jacob Heller, who 
resided for a considerable time in Niirnberg at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, and noted down circumstantially what- 
ever he saw and heard whilst there of artists and their works.” 
It it needless to remind the reader that this story of the MS. 
which is supposed to be the original of the tales, is part of 
the fiction. ‘The names and leading incidents of the story are 
alone historical ; but the author’s researches into the history of 
the locality and the period treated of, have furnished him with 
such minute details of circumstances as they then existed, and 
imbued his mind so strongly with the spirit and tendencies of 
the “ olden times,” that he has been able to picture them in the 
style of the old chroniclers, with a verisimilitude that would 
give some trouble to the masters of the “higher criticism” to 
detect the real authorship, or even to Herr Heller himself to 
disown it. 

It is a simple story, narrated in a quaint, pleasing manner. 
The rich Frankfurt merchant visits Niirnberg, the Florence of 
Germany, with the view of gratifying, in his own simple way, 
his taste for art and science. He arrives on the festal day of 
St. Sebaldus, the patron saint of the city; and in one of the 
processions he casts his eyes on a maiden, whose modest beauty 
henceforth haunts his imagination. Maria Rosenthalerin—such 


*6 “Norica; or, Tales of Niirnberg, from the Olden Time.” Translated 
from the German of August Hagen. London: John Chapman. 
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is the maiden’s name—is the heroine of the story, and after many 
pretty mysteries and fluctuations between hope and disappoint- 
ment, she is wooed and won, finally accompanying the worthy 
Heller back to Frankfurt. 

On this thread of romance the author skilfully strings several 
entertaining legendary episodes, and much valuable information 
about the arts which then flourished in Germany. But, while 
instructive, it never loses the unity and vivacity of a tale, and 
while unexciting in its incidents, it is highly romantic. The 
antique air of the work is perfected by the harmonious style of 
the typography and binding. 


Art. X.—RETROSPECTIVE SURVEY OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. 


: E propose in this article to enter on no proper 
— discussion of American literature, but merely 
Litesntare’. iscussion of American literature, but merely 

to present such an array of carefully-ascertained and 
interesting facts, with brief and hastily written but deliberately- 
formed opinions, as will guide the intelligent reader to a just 
estimate of the general intellectual activity in the United States; 
reserving for a separate article an account of the books that 
have recently issued from the American press. We have been 
over the field with some care, having in the last few months 
examined with more or less attention a larger number of Ameri- 
can books in the various departments of literature than a 
majority of our readers would be apt to believe were ever written. 
The library of the British Museum contains an immense number 
of American Histories, Biographies, Reviews, &c., and is by no 
means deficient in what with more propriety may be called 





1 “The Prose Writers of America. With a Survey of the Intellectual 
History, Condition, and Prospects of the Country.” By Rufus Willmot 
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American Literature, though the privilege that we enjoy, while 
occupied with these pages, of consulting a library in which there 
are thirteen thousand works composed in the United States, 
leaves on our mind an impression that Mr. Panizzi might, with 
some advantage to British students, suggest the bestowal of a 
few hundred guineas more on the speculation, the poetry, ro- 
mance, and exsthetical dissertation of the cultivators of their 
language across the Atlantic. 

We cannot but think, despite the contrary judgment of some 
wise persons who have debated this point, that the distinct 
history of the American mind should be commenced, far back, 
in the times of the first Puritans in New England. ‘There is a 
national character in America; it is seen, very decided and 
strongly marked, in the free northern States ; and making every 
proper allowance for the Dutch element and its influence in 
New York, that national character was born in England, cast 
out from thence because it was not agreeable to a majority of 
the people, and has remained until now, unchanged in its essen- 
tials, where it first found a home, in the area of civilization 
ever widening from the British settlements on this continent. 
The history of American literature begins in the good old days 
of the Dudleys, the Cottons, Nortons, and Mathers, or earlier 
still, in those of Joun Mitton, who has been claimed as the 
“most American author that ever lived.” And witli justice. 
For what had that stern and sublime intelligence in common 
with kingly domination, or hierarchical despotism, against both 
of which he made “ all Europe ring from side to side”? And 
are not his immortal books on State and Church polities the very 
fixed and undecaying expression of the American ideas on these 
subjects ? 

Phileso. Before the commencement of this century, America 
phers. had but one great man in philosophy; but that one 
was illustrious. From the days of Plato there has been no 
life of more simple and imposing grandeur than that of 
Jonathan Edwards, who, while living as a missionary at North- 
ampton, then on the confines of civilization, set up his pro- 
positions, which have remained as if they were mountains 
of solid crystal in the centre of the world. We need not 
repeat the praises of Edwards, by Robert Hall, Mackintosh, 
Stewart, Chalmers, and the other great thinkers of Britain and 
of the Continent, who have admitted the amazing subtlety and 
force of his understanding. In America, his doctrines were 
constantly discussed among theologians, but until the present 
generation he had scarcely a disciple or an antagonist deserving 
of much consideration. Of writers now living who have treated 
with most ability and earnestness his Doctrine of the Will, we 
VOL, LVII.—NO. CXI. U 
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may mention Dr. Day, late President of Yale College, Professor 
Tappan of New York, Professor Upham of Maine, and Pro- 
fessor Bledsoe of Louisiana; but there are many others who 
have written with acuteness against the great necessitarian or in 
his defence. 

The text-books of the old country—the works of the Scotch 
metaphysicians, or those of Locke—were used commonly in the 
schools, and for fifty years there was scarcely a pretence of origi- 
nality or independence ; but in 1829 the late James Marsh, then 
President of the University of Vermont, republished, with a mas- 
terly Preliminary Essay, the Aids to Reflection, by Coleridge, 
which was destined in the United States to have an influence alto 
gether more powerful than ithas had in England ; and soon after 
was commenced the propagation of the Franco-German philo- 
sophy, in translations of its leading expositions, and the compo- 
sition of original works, which, in number and character, now 
constitute a philosophical literature, many-sided indeed, but 
abounding in able and ingenious dissertations on the chief 
points which have interest in the modern schools. 

We have space only for a sort of catalogue raisonné of a few 
of the most conspicuous living writers in this department. 
Professor Upham, of Bowdoin College, is known to the religious 
world by “ Memoirs of Madame Guyon,” and other works illus- 
trating a belief in Christian perfection, and as the translator of 
“ Jahn’s Biblical Antiquities.” His metaphysical productions 
consist of a “ Philosophical and Practical Treatise on the 
Will;” “Elements of Mental Philosophy, embracing the two 
Departments of the Intellect and the Sensibilities;” the same 
work abridged; and “Outlines of Imperfect and Disordered 
Mental Action.” These works have passed through many 
editions, and are very largely used as text-books. They are, 
in the main, eclectic and Anglo-Scottish, but have some 
original and striking views, particularly in regard to the sensi- 
bilities, in his chapters concerning which he discusses very 
amply and clearly the distinctions between the intellectual and 
sensitive parts of our nature. Professor C. 8. Henry, D.D., 
of the University of New York, an accomplished scholar, whose 
first considerable work was a “ Compendium of Christian An- 
tiquities,” is best known by an “ Epitome of the History of 
Philosophy,” from the French, with additions, and a translation, 
with commentaries, of “Cousin’s Elements of Psychology.” 
In all his writings he agrees with Cousin. Henry P. Tap- 
pan, D.D., is the author of an admirable “ System of Logic,” 
to which is prefixed an “ Introductory View of Philosophy in 
General, and a Preliminary View of the Reason ;” the most 
able and satisfactory reply that has ever appeared to the doc- 
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trines of ‘ Edwards on the Will;” a volume on “ University 
Education,” and many important papers in the reviews. SS. 5S. 
Schmucker, D.D., Professor of Theology at Gettysburg, in 
Pennsylvania, is a voluminous writer in metaphysics and theo- 
logy, and is noticed here chiefly for his “ Psychology or Ele- 
ments of a new System of Mental Philosophy on the Basis of 
Consciousness and Common Sense.” What is “new” in this 
work is rather in classification and terminology than specula- 
tion. Dr. Frederick A. Rauch, a favourite pupil of Daub, 
of Heidelberg, was President of a college at Mercersburgh, 
Pennsylvania, where he died a few years ago, soon after pub- 
lishing his “ Psychology, or View of the Human Soul, including 
Anthropology.” He was a transcendentalist of the school of 
Hegel, and a man of genius. Laurens P. Hickok, D.D., of 
Auburn, published about a year and a half ago the most im- 
portant systematic treatise that has yet appeared from the 
American press in this department, under the title of “ Rational 
Psychology.” The style is inelegant and difficult, but the work 
displays a thorough mastery of the subject, and of its recent 
literature, especially in Germany, where the author received his 
education, and his characteristic principles. His strongest 
position is, that the mind is capable of constructing, @ priori, 
pure forms in pure space ; that is, that after perception, we can 
form in space general images, not having the qualities of par- 
ticular bodies —a position of Brown against Berkeley and 
Stewart, but never so powerfully presented as in this treatise by 
Dr. Hickok. No American writer in this field has enjoyed so 
great a popularity as Dr. Wayland, President of Brown Uni- 
versity. Of his “ Elements of Moral Science” nearly 50,000 
copies have been sold, and his book on the “ Limitations of 
Human Resposibility ” has had much influence on opinions. 
The chief feature of his system is an attempt to harmonize the 
intellectual with the moral; he has perhaps suggested no new 
principies, disclosed no new motives, but he has clearly defined 
the limits and positions of subjects in which indistinctness is 
equivalent to uncertainty. Mr. George Ripley, who now con- 
ducts the literary department of the New York Tribune, con- 
tributed largely to the spread of French eclecticism, by his 
translation of the “ Philosopical Miscellanies of Cousin, Jouf- 
froy, and Constant;” and by a book addressed to Andrews 
Norton in vindication. of the transcendentalists, as well as by 
various profound discussions in the “ Boston Christian Exa- 
miner,” he displayed capacities which entitle him to a high 
rank in that party. He has since devoted much attention to 
the propagation of the doctrines of philosophical Socialism. 
The school of Boston transcendentalists began to attract at- 
u 2 
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tention about twenty years ago. Its apostles, Ripley, Emerson, 
Parker, and Brownson, were then in the Unitarian ministry, 
which all—except Parker, who receives but a doubtful recog- 
nition in the denomination—have since left. Brownson has be- 
come a Roman Catholic, and the rest have taken, we presume, 
to more congenial pursuits. The writings of Emerson are too 
well known in England to require characterization ; his brilliant 
sentences, if they sometimes fail of illustration by the processes 
of logic, have always a ready and facile interpreter in the spirit, 
and the extent to which they are read, places him, in position 
as well as by right of genius, among the foremost priests of the 
new age. Theodore Parker in many respects agrees with him, 
but he will never attain to his repose or power. Dr. Walker, 
Professor of Philosophy in Harvard College, though classed 
among transcendentalists, is rather a party by himself. A new 
man, having many affinities with the Boston School, is Henry 
James, of New York, author of a volume printed last year 
under the title of “ Moralism and Christianity.” In what he has 
given to the world he has displayed so independent a spirit, so 
pure a method, such expansive humanity, and such ample re- 
sources of learning, as constitute him a teacher of the highest 
rank, and justify the most confident expectations of his dis- 
tinction hereafter. We understand he intends soon to pub- 
lish a new volume, in which he will discuss the “Symbolism of 
Property, Democracy and its issues, the Harmony of Nature 
and Revelation, the Past and Future Churches,” and perhaps 
include his original and powerful articles from the T'ribune, on 
the “ Institution of Marriage.” 

Opposed to all these writers we have last mentioned is Mr. 
Bowen, editor of the North American Review, who appears from 
his “ Critical Essays on Speculative Philosophy,” to be a general 
receiver of the principles of Locke, as modified by the progress 
of philosophical discovery. Professor Tayler Lewis, of Union 
College, who has edited Plato Contra Atheos, is now engaged 
on a translation of all the works of Plato. 

- There are some writers distinguished alike in phi- 

Hose. | losophy and in religi i iddle 
shite dnl phy and in religion, or occupying a middle 
Theolo- | ground which has no name. Edwards was a type of 
- Ds0e4 the first class, and perhaps Emmons also, the most 

8 invincible theological gladiator of the last genera- 
tion, who extended Berkeley’s principle of an immediate divine 
agency in all the phenomena of the material world, to the same 
comprehensive and absolute efficiency in intelligence. In the 
latter class the most conspicuous American is Channing, nor 
let it be deemed an absurd fancy that leads us for a moment to 
consider Edwards and Channing together. Edwards conformed 
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his life to the loftiest conceptions of his genius, and as much 
as Channing dissented from, nay abhorred, some parts of his 
theology, he readily apprehended the truth of his theory of 
beauty, which has been the germ of so much of the fine spe- 
culation of more modern times, and saw how harmonious were 
his walk and conversation with his philosophy. They were 
alike in person, of the same stature, the same spiritual pre- 
sence, graceful manners, and fragile constitution ; they shrank 
with the same sensitive delicacy from the turbulence and gross- 
ness of the world; they were both men of the closet, both 
earnest in their search after truth, both sincere in their worship 
of God and love of men. But one accepted for doctrine only 
results of the closest induction, while the other followed the 
law of consciousness. How happy for the world if the law 
were interpreted alike by all men and in all bore such fruits ! 
With the venerable heresy that God is honoured by dishonour- 
ing the-greatest of his creations which we can even in a degree 
comprehend, Dr. Channing had no sympathy. He felt that 
every good attribute of man was a substantial glory of God, 
and so found better employment than in diligently making him- 
self sad about the depravity of his race. De Tocqueville has 
a chapter on the leaning to pantheism in democratic nations, 
and the thought may have been suggested by the Unitarian 
writer on the dignity of human nature. If Channing held 
views on this subject tending to the decay of adoration, he 
never apprehended such a consequence. His warmest friends 
and eulogists admit that he was wanting in capacity for meta- 
physical analysis and in logical acuteness. In the whirl and 
tumult of this busy and distracted age the Americans would 
remember the sun itself only while arranging gas lights by 
which to continue their occupations, and a great man is rarely 
spoken of among them after the installation of his successor. 
There was about Channing, however, such real greatness, he 
commanded so much sympathy as an impersonation of the 
loftiest spirit of his age, and he is so connected with the present 
as a prophet, that he may be regarded as more than any one else 
an exception to this humiliating truth. Still, ever since his 
death his fame has been decaying, and it will soon cease in any 
degree to obstruct the restrospective glances of his countrymen. 
Similar to Channing, in some respects, is Dr. Orville Dewey ; 
and here we must mention Dr. Bushnell, who is remarkable for 
his powerful instincts and strange incapacity to reason. 

Theolo- In no other department is American literature so rich as 
gians. jn that of theology and religion. It would be curious to 
pass a month in the perusal of those three hundred and eighty 
works by Cotton Mather, of which not half-a-dozen have 
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been reprinted since the Declaration of Independence, though 
they abound almost as much as old Burton’s Anatomy in 
curious learning, and are frequently eloquent or ingenious. 
We have looked through many of his discourses and letters, 
as well as his immense folio on the “ Ecclesiastical History 
of New England,” his “ Essays to Do Good,” “ Student 
and Preacher,” &c., and cannot help thinking that with all 
his weaknesses, vanities, and absurdities, he is underrated, and 
deserving of at least a partial exhumation. The New Eng- 
landers are directing attention to their Puritan “ Fathers ;” 
and we see in the latest journals from Boston advertise- 
ments of an edition, in six volumes, of the writings of the 
“learned and renowned Thomas Shepherd,” one of Mather’s 
contemporaries. We hope it will be followed by a selection of 
the most rare, practical, and curious compositions of Mather 
himself, who must always stand out more distinctly and largely 
than any other American of his times. ‘The teachers of reli- 
gion, whether metaphysical theologians, Biblical critics, or ser- 
monizers, to whom the present generation is wont to listen, are 
Edwards, the elder and the younger, Bellamy, Hopkins, Dwight 
(a grandson of the great necessitarian), Emmons (a Boanerges 
more grim and hardly less powerful than his master of Geneva), 
Samuel Davies, Asabel Green, John M. Mason, Daniel A. 
Clarke, Edward Payson, the Wares, Dr. Miller, Dr. Alexander, 
all of whom are dead—the last, at a great age, within a few 
weeks—and the living lights of the churches, Leonard Woods 
(who, after having been half a century professor of theology at 
Andover, has just published a collection of his works in five 
large volumes), Lyman Beecher (who is now printing a com- 
plete edition of his writings), Moses Stuart, Charles Hodge, 
Addison Alexander, Albert Barnes, George Bush, Andrews 
Norton, William R. Williams, Professor Park, Professor 
Hacket, Professor Sears, Professor Ripley, Professor M‘Clin- 
tock, Professor Schaf, &c.; all but two or three of whom are 
voluminous as well as very learned and able writers. 

In this list it will be observed that we have mentioned no mem- 
ber of the Episcopal church; and it is remarkable that the Ame- 
rican branch of the English Establishment has never furnished a 
man of first-rate abilities, or one whose writings have in them 
the elements of enduring life. Bishop White did not lack 
much of being an exception; he certainly was in all respects 
a most respectable person; but his distinction was rather in 
affairs than in authorship. ‘The late Dr. Jarvis was learned in 
ecclesiastical history; the two Bishops Onderdonk (one of 
whom was deposed and the other suspended a few years ago 
for licentiousness) are clever men. Dr, Seabury is a sharp but 
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not a strong dialectician; Bishops M‘Ilvaine, Potter, and 
Hopkins, are industrious and sensible divines; Bishop Doane, 
Bishop Burgess, Dr. Hawks (one of the most impressively 
brilliant and graceful of modern pulpit orators), Dr. Hooker, 
and some others, are men of decided talents; but we do not 
find among them all any one to be compared with a dozen 
in the Presbyterian church—to Dr. Williams in the Baptist, 
or Andrews Norton in the Unitarian denomination. The 
dearth of eminent capacities is still more noticeable among the 
Roman Catholics. Archbishop Hughes (an Irishman by birth), 
is a noisy, impudent, and superficial, but tolerably shrewd 
demagogue ; Dr. Ryder’s claims to distinction rest on a few 
discourses in which he denies that Lord Bacon was “in any 
sense a great man,” sneers at the inductive method as ridicu- 
lous, and asserts that “the church” was never unfriendly to the 
march of science or the freedom of thought; and Bishop 
Kendrick, though he has filled several cumbrous octavos with 
decent Latin, has done nothing to preserve his name, except in 
the lists of the Roman Catholic Bishops of Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. Brownson, whom we ‘have mentioned elsewhere, is 
but a splendid specimen of the theological Swiss guard. 

Sociolo- In vindication of that philosophy of society of 
gists, which Charles Fourier was the founder, there are 
several American writers of decided talent. We can here 
but refer to Parke Godwin (the son-in-law of Mr. Bryant), 
Horace Greeley (editor in chief of the Tribune, and author of 
“ Hints towards Reforms,” a “ Sketch of his last Summer’s Re- 
sidence in Europe,” and some other works), Charles A. Dana, 
Albert Brisbane, and John L. Dwight. 

In Political Economy America is represented by 
one of the strongest and most original writers of 
the age, Henry C. Carey, of Philadelphia. [is 
works are not yet much known in England, though they 
have been favourably reviewed in Blackwood, the Atheneum, 
and other journals; but in France they furnished the late M. 
Bastiat with his leading ideas, and translations have made them 
familiar in other parts of the Continent. His theory of rents is 
regarded as a complete demonstration that the popular views 
derived from Ricardo are erroneous, and on the subject of 
Protection he is generally confessed to be the master thinker of 
his country. The Rev. Calvin Colton, who formerly resided 
some time in London, has within a few months published an 
able work defending a high tariff, under the title of “ Public 
Economy for the United States ;” and Dr. Wayland, the late 
Condy Raguet, and the Ex-Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Walker, have been prominent advocates of Free-Trade. 
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Among the historians who have attained a high 
and deserved reputation in the United States within 
the last few years, we are inclined to yield the first place 
to George Bancroft. His great work on the “History of 
the United States” has been brought down from the com- 
mencement of American colonization to the opening of the 
Revolutionary War, to which subject it is understood that he 
intends devoting the three succeeding volumes. His researches 
in the public offices of England, while he was Minister of the 
United States at the Court of St. James, have brought to light 
a great mass of documentary evidence on the antecedents and 
course of the Revolution, which have not yet been made public. 
With his critical sagacity in sifting evidence, his hound-like 
instinct in scenting every particle of testimony that can lead him 
on the right track, and his plastic skill in moulding the most 
confused and discordant materials into a compact, symmetrical, 
and truthful narrative, he cannot fail to present the story of 
that great historical drama with a freshness, accuracy, and artistic 
beauty, worthy of the immortal events which it commemorates. 
Mr. Bancroft is now exclusively occupied in the completion of 
this work. He pursues it with the drudging fidelity of a me- 
chanical labourer, combined with the enthusiasm of a poet and 
the comprehensive wisdonyof a statesman. With strong social 
tastes, he gives little time to society. His favourite post is in 
his library, where he labours the live-long day in the spirit of the 
ancient artist, Nudla dies sine linea. His experience in political 
and diplomatic life, no less than his rare and generous culture, 
and his singular union of the highest mental faculties, enable us 
to predict with confidence that this work will be reckoned among 
the genuine master-pieces of historical genius. The volumes of 
the “‘ History of the United States” already published are well 
known to intelligent readers both in Great Britain and 
America. They are distinguished for their compact brevity of 
statement, their terse and vigorous diction, their brilliant pano- 
ramic views, and the boldness and grace of their sketches of 
personal character. A still higher praise may be awarded to 
this history for the tenacity with which it clings to the dominant 
and inspiring idea of which it records the development. Who- 
ever reads it, without comprehending the stand-point of the au- 
thor, is liable to disappointment. For it must be confessed that, as 
a mere narrative of events, the preference may be given to the 
productions of far inferior authors. But it is to be regarded as 
an epic in prose of the triumph of freedom. This noble prin- 
ciple is considered by Mr. Bancroft as an essential attribute of 
the soul, necessarily asserting itself in proportion to the spiritual 
supremacy which has been achieved. The history, then, is 
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devoted to the illustration of the progress of freedom, as an 
out-birth of the spontaneous action of the soul. it is in this 
point of view that the remarkable chapters on the Massachu- 
setts Pilgrims, the Pennsylvania Quakers, and the North Ame- 
rican Indians, were written ; and their full purport, their pro- 
found significance, can only be appreciated by readers whose 
minds possess at least the seeds of sympathy with this sublime 
philosophy. The chapter on the Quakers is a pregnant psycho- 
logical treatise. Sparkling all over with the electric lights of a 
rich humanitarian philosophy, it invests the theologic visions of 
Fox and Barclay with a radiance and beauty which have been 
ill preserved in the formal and lifeless organic systems of their 
successors. The parallel run by the historian between William 
Penn and John Locke is one of the most characteristic pro- 
ductions of his peculiar genius. Original, subtle, suggestive, 
crowded with matter and frugal of words, it brings out the dis- 
tinctive features of the spiritual and mechanical schools in the 
persons of two of their “ representative men,” with a breadth 
and reality which is seldom found in philosophical portraitures. 
Mr. Bancroft was the son of an eminent Unitarian clergyman 
in Worcester, Massachusetts. He was born about the begin- 
ning of the present century, and is consequently a little more 
than fifty years of age. He graduated at Harvard University, 
with distinguished honours, before he had completed his fifteenth 
year.. Soon after he sailed for Europe, and continued his 
studies at the German Universities, returning to his own country 
just before the attainment of his majority. Devoting himself 
for several years to literary and educational pursuits, he acquired 
a brilliant reputation as a poet, critic, and essayist; and at a 
subsequent period, entering the career of politics, he has sig- 
nalised himself by his attachment to democratic ideas, and the 
eloquence and force with which on all occasions he has sus- 
tained the principles with the prevalence of which he identifies 
the progress of humanity. 

The reputation of William H. Prescott as an elegant histo- 
rian is well known to British scholars. His works have been 
translated into several of the continental languages, and they 
have received a cordial tribute of admiration from eminent 
critics in various departments, including men of no less dissi- 
milar pursuits and tastes than Humboldt and Hallam. Mr. 
Prescott is an indefatigable student. Labouring under the dis- 
advantage of a partial loss of sight, while engaged in the com- 
position of his elaborate histories he has shown an iron perse- 
verance rarely equalled in the records of literary labour, and 
an almost incredible extent of research, reminding us of the 
astonishing diligence of Gibbon or Niebuhr. He is not a pro- 
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found thinker; he seldom descends below the surface; he has 
no love for the investigation of first principles. Destitute of 
all tendency to theory or to general views, he is never lost in 
the region of speculative ideas. Hus mind is singularly free 
from the transcendental element. Nor is his imagination either 
plastic or suggestive. His sympathies are languid, and not 
cold, but lukewarm. He is never fired into a generous enthu- 
siasm in the contemplation of a noble act. He looks at the 
whole field of history with a certain scholastic and gentlemanly 
indifference, without permitting the serenity of his good breed- 
ing to be disturbed by any thrill of passion. Hence, he is after 
all a mere collector of facts—a polished and charming story- 
teller—a graceful showman of the scenes of grand historic 
achievements—a lively and courteous cicerone whose know- 
ledge of details is rivalled only by the smooth facility of his 
descriptions. His style is doubtless admirable, in its kind— 
finished with dainty elaboration—clear and limpid as the gentlest 
rivulet which winds gracefully through a quiet New England 
valley—redolent of the choicest literary culture, and betraying 
an almost affected air of good society. But without any intel- 
lectual muscularity, temperate to tameness, uniformly elegant 
and as uniformly timid—free from anything that could violently 
impinge on the most fastidious tastes, and equally free from 
anything that can touch the higher sentiments of our nature 
and convert the field of history into a sublime arena where 
great thoughts and divine principles struggle for the mastery— 
it soon palls on the sense of the reader with its o’erhoneyed 
sweets, producing a profound impression of monotony, and a 
gasping feeling of suffocation, like that of breathing the air of 
a close greenhouse, in its most profuse luxuriance of winter 
blossoms. We long for one free native blast from the rocky 
hills in the midst of such costly artificial beauty. Mr. Prescott 
has taken the public, especially the British public, by surprise. 
The latter was by no means prepared for the advent of such a 
writer from the Bzotian, commercial, well-to-do New World ; 
and his sudden appearance in the midst of the most refined 
circles was nearly as astounding as would be the discovery of a 
medizval Gothic temple in the backwoods of America. 

Jared Sparks can claim no higher merit than that of a dili- 
gent and careful compiler. He is familiar with the sources of 
American history. Devoted for many years almost to the ex- 
clusive study of the subject—possessing a plain, tough, sturdy 
common sense, and without the slightest particle of imagination 
—he has written several historical biographies, as those of 
Washington, Franklin, and Gouverneur Morris, which are of 
some value as works of reference, but as models of historical 
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composition are entirely beneath criticism. Their style is heavy, 
lumbering, awkward, and has not even the negative merit of 
simplicity. Often attempting an ambitious flight, he makes 
dire havoc of all rhetorical figures, producing admiration for 
his intrepidity at the expense of our confidence in his taste. 
In his selections from the papers of Washington, he has been 
guilty of what we can call by no milder name than a flagrant 
literary misdemeanor. We allude to the frequent substitution 
of his own language for that of Washington, under the pretence 
of preparing the writings of the latter for the public eye. By 
this process, the most familiar letters of Washington, written in 
the freedom of private friendship, are made to assume a grave 
and stately bearing, and eliminated of all the touches of nature, 
which, to a reader of the present day, are of more interest than 
the whole of the sententious wisdom which has been preserved 
with such scrupulous precision. We protest against such 
tampering with the productions of the illustrious American. 
Nor do we always wish to see the father of his country in full 
dress. No doubt Washington had the heart of a man beneath 
the gravity of a statesman, and the suppression of the little 
escapades of humour or petulance, which sometimes occur in 
his letters, is a wretched tribute to his memory. 

A work of considerable learning and research has been 
written by Samuel Eliot, entitled “‘The History of Reman 
Liberty.” As a specimen of historical investigation, on a diffi- 
cult and complicated subject, it is highly creditable to the 
diligence and accuracy of the author. His style is formed on 
classical models, but it lacks the ease and freedom of the prac- 
tised writer. Nor does the work exhibit any remarkable traces 
of either profound or origina! thought. Mr. Eliot is evidently 
a man of high cultivation, but can lay no claim to genius. He 
is only safe when he follows his masters. Whenever he at- 
tempts to speculate on his own account, a signal failure is the 
consequence. His book is at once an illustration of the 
elegant culture which is given at Harvard College, the pride of 
Boston, and of the timid, conventional superficiality of thought, 
which distinguishes so large a portion of the scholars of that 
literary metropolis. 

Richard Hildreth is a more recent historian. He has written 
the “‘ History of the United States down to the Administration 
of Thomas Jefferson,” and is now engaged in its completion to 
a later period. His work deserves more attention than it has 
received. It is a keen, ice-cold, anatomical analysis of Ame- 
rican history, written with a bloodless freedom from passion, 
dissecting the motives and measures which have been usually 
surrounded with a brilliant halo of admiration, and persistently 
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eschewing every appeal to sentiment, imagination, or emotion. 
The language is clear, terse, vigorous, and, for the most part, 
pure idiomatic English. It constantly reminds you of greater 
power than is exhibited. You leave the perusal of the work 
with the assurance that you have been following a guide, who, 
though severe, sombre, taciturn, knows well his road, and could 
exercise lusty sinews and muscles in case of need. 

Francis Parkman is a young author of singular promise. His 
recent “History of Pontiac” is an admirable production. Com- 
bining thoroughness of research with a picturesque beauty of 
expression, it presents a fascinating narrative of one of the 
most pregnant episodes in American history. His diction is 
copious, free, and impressive, often highly ornate, but never 
violating good taste; his descriptions of natural scenery and 
of military movements are graphic and spirited; and, with 
more than common powers of grouping and arrangement, he 
has produced a work whose symmetry and harmonious colour- 
ing entitle it to a high place among the recent masterpieces of 
literary art. 

In connection with the present topic, we may allude to the 

“History of Spanish Literature,” by George Ticknor, a work 
which shows how much may be accomplished by thorough 
scholarship, refined taste, and devotion to a specialty of re- 
search, without the possession of rare ability, or the slightest 
tincture of the generous ideality which so often gives an electric 
glow to the compositions of far less erudite men. The “History 
of Spanish Literature” is not surpassed, indeed it is not ap- 
proached, by any previous work on the same subject. Its 
criticisms are almost invariably acute and discriminating ; its 
narrative portions flow with a facile sweetness ; and its transla- 
tions, always faithful, frequently display considerable poetic 
skill. But throughout the whole work, the author rarely suffers 
himself to exhibit, in a thought or an expression, the originality 
of his mind or any tendency to the higher regions of contempla- 
tion or poetry. 
A fault of the Americans, to which we fear they are 
becoming more and more addicted, is a certain tendency 
to decry the abilities and virtues of their most distin- 
guishe dhistorical characters. It is said that a forthcoming 
account of the private life of Franklin, for in stance, will show 
that he had a full share of the infirmities that flesh is heir to, 
and even the spotless fame of Washington, rising in white and 
shining isolation from the interminable wastes of time, is still 
exposed to the assaults of parricides. 

In New York, Mr. John C. Hamilton has just completed an 
edition, in nine volumes, of the works of his father, Alexander 
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Hamilton, and has also published two volumes of a Life of 
that illustrious statesman. In Boston, Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams is printing, in from twenty to twenty-five volumes, the 
writings of his grandfather, John Adams, and his father, John 
Quincy Adams. The works of the late eminent jurist and 
politician, Levi Woodbury, are on the eve of publication in 
four volumes ; and the first volume of the works of the late 
John C. Calhoun, being his “ Treatises on Government and on 
the Constitution of the United States,” has just appeared at 
Charleston. 

The living public men of the country have the ex- 
cellent habit of coming before the public in printed 
exhibitions of their principles and capacities. Edward 
Everett published last year, in two handsome volumes, his 
Orations and Speeches, which are to be followed by two 
others, containing his Reviews and Miscellanies, and one 
to be occupied with a work on “ International Law.” Charles 
Sumner has published two volumes of his brilliant Dis- 
courses. Of Mr. Clay’s Speeches, there are several editions; 
and the “Works of Daniel Webster,” embracing his Fo- 
rensic Arguments, Speeches, arid State Papers, are an- 
nounced at Boston, in seven large octavos. Clay and Webster 
have been forty years leaders of the two divisions of the Whig 
party. Clay’s speeches disappoint, and whoever reads them is 
astonished that so little thought has been evolved by a person 
so celebrated and powerful, while the student of Webster is 
amazed that the reputation and authority supported by such an 
intelligence have not overspread his country. The secret is 
one of character ; the Kentucky senator has tact and an indom- 
itable will, but the wisdom of the Secretary of State, however 
practical in great affairs, is not guided by either of those qua- 
lities, so indispensable to the ambitious politician. For more 
than twenty years Mr. Webster was constantly opposed by 
Mr. Calhoun, the champion of State rights, of slavery, and of 
free trade; and the occasional conflicts of these two illustrious 
men mark the epochs in the history of the Senate. But nothing 
is more certain, though the South will hardly admit it, than that 
Mr. Calhoun was the least powerful dialectician. His chain of 
argumentation was,to Webster’s, as shining tissues of attenuated 
glass to the large close-twisted glittering strands of steel with 
which the “ expounder of the constitution” supported himself 
and bound his antagonists. 

The veteran statesman, Thomas H. Benton, is preparing 
“ Historical Memoirs of his Life and Times.” He is now about 
seventy years of age, and for half a century he has been an ac- 
tive participant in public affairs. He was thirty years a senator 
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from Missouri, and in that period very few exercised a more 
powerful influence on American institutions or policy. The 
increase of his strength, as well as the increase of his fame, has 
been gradual and regular. He has been from his youth a 
student. To every question which has arrested his attention, 
he has brought all the forces of his understanding; and what he 
has acquired by patient and painful labour, he has to an asto- 
nishing degree retained, after the occasions which made it 
necessary have passed. At a period much beyond the noon of 
other men he was still rising. He was of the age at which 
Cicero achieved his highest triumphs, before he displayed the 
fulness and perfection of his powers. With his extraordinary 
experience, his faithful and particular memory, and wisdom 
which is master of his temper, he is, perhaps, before any man 
of his time in the requisites for such an undertaking as that 
which for the last year or two has occupied his attention. The 
work will be published, in four or five volumes, during the next 
year. Collections of the political writings of General Cass, Mr. 
Buchanan, and others, who are candidates for the Presidency, 
are also announced. 

It is frequently, but we think most erroneously, asserted 
that the Americans are deficient in humour. The 
writings of Franklin, “Modern Chivalry,” written half 
acentury ago by Judge Breckenridge, Trumbull’s M‘Fingal, 
and a dozen other works of the last age, abound with original 
and for the most part national comedy; and Irving may 
certainly be ranked with the first humourists who have written 
in the English language ; while Paulding, Judge Longstreet, the 
late Robert C. Sands, Helleck, Hawthorne (in the “ Twice-Told 
Tales”), Mr. Davis and Seba Smith (in the “ Jack Downing 
Letters”), John P. Kennedy (in “Swallow Barn”), Willis Gaylord 
Clark (in “ Ollapodiana”), John Sanderson, Charles F. Briggs, and 
Mrs. Kirkland (in a “ New Home”), may well be said to have 
given American literature a fair infusion of this quality. Buta 
school of comic writers in the southern and western states, 
amply represented in a series of volumes published in Phila- 
delphia under the direction of William T. Porter, editor of the 
chief sporting journal in the Union, would quite redeem the fame 
of the Americans in this respect, though all the rest of their books 
were grim and stern as the most fanatical preacher in their 
pulpits. In this school T. B. Thorpe of New Orleans, author 
of “ Mysteries in the Backwoods,” and Johnson J. Hooper of 
Alabama, author of “ Capt. Simon Suggs,” are most conspicuous ; 
and we know not where to turn for anything more rich, original, 
and indigenous, than much of the racy mockery and grotesque 
extravagance in their pages. We have not room for quotations, 
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but let the reader turn for illustrations to pages 548-9 of Mr. 
Griswold’s “‘ Prose Writers.” In the satirical vein the Americans 
have not succeeded so well, though the “ Fable for Critics” and 
the “ Bigelow Papers,” and a few pieces by Holmes, have re- 
markable merit. 

Among the novelists Washington Irving cannot very 
justly be included, as his exquisite productions do 
not in any case quite conform to the novel’s description. 
It was his intention, however, when a young man, to de- 
vote himself to the novel of American life, and he had half 
finished a work referring to the time of King Philip of the 
Wampanoags, when the reading of one of Cooper’s earlier tales 
convinced him, as the reading of Byron convinced Scott, that 
he must change his role or occupy a secondary position. The 
freshness and abounding power of Cooper carried the day on 
the large canvas; but in refinement, grace, tenderness, and 
humour, the cabinet productions of Geoffrey Crayon are master- 
pieces. Cooper died a few weeks ago, exactly sixty years of 
age ; comparatively poor, we believe, but his family, (to one of 
whom, his daughter Susan, we are indebted for the charming 
book entitled “ Rural Hours,”) are able to retain his beautiful seat 
at Cooperstown. In the last month, the memory of Cooper has 
received the highest honours that could be offered by the literary 
class in his country ; a committee, of which Washington Irving 
was chairman, and Fitz-Greene Halleck and Rufus W. Griswold 
were secretaries, and among the members of which were all the 
distinguished literary men of New York, was formed some time 
in September, and pursuant to its arrangements, Mr. Bryant 
was, on the 24th of December, to deliver in the Metropolitan 
Hall, an immense edifice capable of receiving six thousand 
persons, a discourse on the illustrious author's life and genius. 
Daniel Webster, Everett, Bancroft, Prescott, Kennedy, Haw- 
thorne, Paulding, and indeed all the distinguished writers of the 
country, were to be present. A colossal statue of Mr. Cooper, 
by his friend Greenough, is likewise to be placed in one of the 
parks of New York. 

Mr. Irving lives in lettered ease at his delightful place on 
the Hudson, the patriarchal genius of his country’s literature, 
enjoying the grateful and affectionate reverence of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. Since he was ambassador to Spain he has been 
chiefly occupied with a careful revision of his various works, 
of which fourteen large volumes have already been published, 
and he will conclude the series with a personal history of Ge- 
neral Washington, which is now nearly completed. 

Of the deceased American novelists the most celebrated were 
Brown, Allston (the painter), and Timothy Flint; but the names 
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Paulding, Kennedy, Neal, Fay, Ware, Simms, and Bird, belong 
almost to the last generation. The new writers who have been 
heard of in England are, Hawthorne, first and greatest; Kim- 
ball, best known by his fine metaphysical romance of “St. Leger,” 
but deserving highest praise for his finely-conceived shorter 
domestic tales; Sylvester Judd, an eccentric Unitarian minister 
whose original, peculiar, and very American stories of “ Mar- 
garet” and “Richard Edney” have excited at home a great deal 
of attention and criticism; Melville, a man of unquestionable 
genius, who struck out for himself a new path in Typee, Omoo, 
and his last book, “ The Whale ;” Dr. Mayo, whose remarkable 
novels of “ Kaloolah” and “'The Berber,” are well known in Eng- 
land; and Mr. Mitchell, who, under the xomme de plume of Ik. 
Marv ‘el, has written the “ Lorgnette” , (in the class of the Spec- 
tator), “ Fresh Gleanings” (a “ sentimental journey through 
France and Italy”), the “ Reveries of a Bachelor” (a graceful 
romance of reflection, sentiment, and humour, which has had an 
extraordinary success in America), and “ Dream-Life” (a work 
of the same character), which has just reached us. 
Patent Among the writers of magazine stories, of whom there 
P con are a large number, Richard H. Dana, N. P. Willis, 
C. F. Hoffman, and the late Edgar A. Poe, besides 
the novelists already mentioned, deserve particular praise, for 
various and generally for very eminent abilities. 

We can but allude to the scholarship of Robinson, Conant, 

Sears, Felton, Anthon, Woolsey, and several others, who de- 
serve honourable mention for their labours in ancient literature. 
With the same brevity we must dismiss Livingston, Wheaton, 
Marshall, Parsons, Kent, and Story. And in the criticism of 
literature and life we have no room for characterization of 
Legaré, Wilde, Dana, Verplanck, or the younger writers, Whip- 
ple, Hudson, and others who have recently begun to attract 
atteution. 
We offer here no criticism of the American poets. 
Their works demand a separate and elaborate discus- 
sion. Pre-eminent among them unquestionably stands Bryant. 
Longfellow is more read in England, as Mr. Martin Farquhar 
Tupper has a larger audience than any British bard, from 
Shakspere to Browning, in the United States. Dana, Percival, 
Halleck, Brainard, Sands, Pinckney, Emerson, Hoffman, Willis, 
Whittier, Pike, Poe, Parsons, Lowell, Street, Taylor, Stoddard, 
and Boker, have each a good right to be considered at some 
length. The last three have just published volumes, of which 
we have seen only Bayard Taylor’s and R. H. Stoddard’s, each 
of which embraces a portion of the most excellent verse pro- 
duced in this decade. 
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We close this too hasty article with a brief paragraph 
Literary : . d ; . 
Women, Fespecting American literary women. The intellec- 
tual activity of the sex in that country constitutes a 
remarkable feature of its civilization. We do not think Southey 
overpraised Mrs. Brooks when he declared her the most im- 
passioned and imaginative of all poetesses ; and for her genius 
and her character, but most for her beautiful character, the 
late Mrs. Osgood’s name should move men’s hearts as the 
moon moves the sea. No living American woman has evinced 
in prose or verse anything like the genius of Alice Carey; but 
next to her, in poetry, must be ranked Edith May, of whose 
writings an edition has just appeared with a preface by N. P. 
Willis ; and following, Mrs. Hewitt, Mrs. Whitman, Mrs. Welby, 
Mrs. Green, Mrs. Sigourpey, Miss Gould, and Miss Townsend. 
Among the female prose-writers of America, a conspicuous rank 
must be awarded to the late Margaret Fuller d’‘Ossoli (whose 
memoirs are soon to be published by R. W. Emerson), Mrs. 
Kirkland (the amusing and sensible “ Mary Clavers”), Miss 
Sedgwick, Miss M‘Intosh, Mrs. Lee, Mrs. Robinson (“ Talvi”), 
and Mrs. Oakes Smith, a voluminous writer in poetry, prose, 
fiction, criticism, and the philosophy of society, whose late book, 
“ Woman and her Needs,” is the most powerful assertion that 
has appeared of the necessity of a change in the legal and 
social condition of woman. 


Art. XI.—Conremrorary LITERATURE OF AMERICA. 


A FTER the above rapid glance over the whole 
field of American literature, we shall now give a 
’ brief account of some of the recent importations which 
cover our table. 

The phrase “ Life and Genius” has not yet come to be so 
inadvertently or indiscriminately applied as to cease to stimulate 
expectation, when we see its magic letters glittering on a title- 
page. And whoever is induced, by this expectation, to make 
himself acquainted with the Poems, Tales, Essays, and Criti- 
cisms of Edgar Allan Poe, will not be disappointed. The pos- 
session of something more than mere “ talent” was conceded to 
him, both by friends and foes, when alive, and when his position 
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in the literary world was simply that of a “ Magazinist :” much 
more cheerfully will it be conceded to him now that his scat- 
tered writings are gathered together—now that the grave has 
closed over his follies—and his memoir presents such a sad 
picture of a tempest-tossed life so fatally wrecked at last, as 
must fill his very enemies with pity, but no longer with preju- 
dice or scorn. 

Although he at first apologized for the publication of his 
poems by intimating that, with him, poetry was “ not a purpose, 
but a passion,” his genius was not of the impulsive or percep- 
tive order, but analytical and constructive. He had no inspira- 
tion. His apology was an untruth. It was an artifice of his 
real genius, aiming to win for himself the credit of that higher 
order of genius, in which he was deficient. Everything he wrote 
was written “ for a purpose.” In an essay on “ the philosophy 
of composition,” detailing the process by which he constructed 
the “ Raven,” he reveals, on the one hand, his deficiency in 
spontaneous thought and emotion, and, on the other, his perfect 
mastery of mechanism and method. He had a strong but way- 
ward imagination, with a large development of causality. Com- 
bined with these, his analytical faculty enabled him to weave 
his web of fiction into extreme minuteness of detail, so as to 
throw an air of reality over his most imaginative productions. 
We read the piece entitled “ Mesmeric Revelation ”— nar- 
rating a conversation with a sleep-waker—not only without the 
slightest suspicion of its being fictitious, but quite prepared, from 
internal evidence, to repel such a hypothesis. “The facts in 
the case of M. Valdemar” produced the same conviction of 
their bond fide historical accuracy, reading like a newspaper 
report published at the time and place where the “ facts” oc- 
curred. - It appears also from the Memoir that both pieces 
were reprinted as incredible, and yet credited historical narra- 
tives, in the literary and philosophical journals of various coun- 
tries, “everywhere causing sharp and curious speculation, and 
where readers could be persuaded that they were fables (!), 
challenging a reluctant but genuine admiration.” 

With such rare artistic powers, he was, nevertheless, zstheti- 
cally deficient ; which, with more serious deficiencies of a moral 
nature, effectually dried up the fountains of inspiration, and 
blighted with falsehood his ablest efforts. Consequently, there 
is clearness without warmth, and the symmetry of sculpture 
without the beauty of life. According to the company he was 
thrown into, his personal character was alternately that of a 
seraph or a brute; and his biography unfolds a dark and melan- 
choly tale, such as has been told of few literary men, even in 
their worst estate. 
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The following sad scene, which occurred toward the close of 
his career, justifies such a strong expression of our opinion : 


“His name was now frequently associated with that of one of the 
most brilliant women of New England, and it was publicly announced 
that they were to be married. * * * * They were not married, 
and the breaking of the engagement affords a striking illustration of 
his character. He said to an acquaintance in New York, who con- 
gratulated him upon the prospect of his union with a person of so 
much genius and so many virtues, ‘It is a mistake; I am not going 
to be married.” ‘Why, Mr. Poe, I understand that the banns have 
been published.’ ‘I cannot help what you have heard, my dear Madam ; 
but, mark me, I shall not marry her.’ He left town the same evening, 
and the next day was reeling through the streets of the city, which 
was the lady’s home; and in the evening—that should have been the 
evening before the bridal—in his drunkenness he committed at her 
house such outrages as made necessary a summons of the police.” 


There was subsequently a temporary reformation, and another 
marriage engagement, in fulfilment of which he sets out from 
New York, but on his way meets with acquaintances, who per- 
suade him to drink: all his resolutions and obligations are for- 
gotten ; and, after a night of insanity, he is carried to a hospital, 
where in three days he closes the eight-and-thirty years of his 
life ! 


Even to a picture so dark as this there is a bright side; and, 
though our space is limited, it would be unpardonable to omit 
it. Mrs. Osgood, in a letter to the Editor, after acknowledging 
his frailties, which she had heard of, but never saw, thus throws 
the sunlight of some happier reminiscences over his cha- 
racter : 


‘It was in his own simple, yet poetical home, that to me the charac- 
ter of Edgar Poe appeared in its most beautiful light. Playful, affec- 
tionate, witty, alternately docile and wayward as a petted child, for his 
young, gentle, and idolized wife, and for all who came, he had, even in 
the midst of his most harassing literary duties, a kind word, a pleasant 
smile, a graceful and courteous attention. * * * * Of the charm- 
ing love and confidence that existed between his wife and himself, 
always delightfully apparent to me, I cannot speak too earnestly, too 
warmly. I believe she was the only woman whom he ever truly loved ; 
and this is evidenced by the exquisite pathos of the little poem lately 
written, called ‘ Annabel Lee,’ of which she was the subject, and which 
is by far the most natural, simple, tender, and touchingly beautiful of all 
his songs. But it was in his conversations and his letters, far more than 
in his published poetry and prose writings, that the genius of Poe was 
most gloriously revealed. His letters were divinely beautiful, and for 
hours I have listened to him, entranced by such strains of pure and 
almost celestial eloquence, as I have never read or heard elsewhere.” 

x2 
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What forlorn and forsaken poet could desire an “in me- 
moriam” more tender or more oblivious of his faults ? 

__ Similar to Mr. Poe, in his nomadic tendencies, and as- 
oy sociated, like him, with periodical literature, and dying, 
kins ?. too, at the same time and at the same age, but unlike 

in all other respects, was James Handasyd Perkins. 
The difficulties of the former arose from the almost total absence 
of a conscience ; those of the latter, from such an over-develop- 
ment of the faculty as almost to render him unfit for any trade, 
profession, or position in social life. Amidst the mass of men 
who gradually work their way to wealth and comfort, there is 
always a number for whom “there is no place found” in the 
mechanism of society, and who, therefore, get the character of 
being eccentric, and are so, just because society itself is eccen- 
tric to them, and to the laws of nature. Mr. Perkins was one 
who thus felt himself, at an early age, out of joint with “things as 
they are,” which, however, conduced to foster in him that spirit of 
noble discontentment which rendered him in mature years an 
earnest and efficient advocate of “ things as they should be.” 
His youth is spent at school, and in his father’s counting-house ; 
but his aspirations are too ideal—he lives too much in the 
future—the details of business prove irksome—its fundamental 
conditions are morally repulsive to him—and its actual matter- 
of-course practices fill him with utter disgust. Other questions 
come up, and deeper troubles surround him. He is driven in- 
ward upon his own consciousness, to grapple there with the 
stern problems of destiny. He becomes sceptical ; for a time 
finds solace in the poetry of Shelley, and satisfaction in the 
doctrines of phrenology, until, becoming acquainted with the 
writings of Coleridge, a new realm of speculation is opened up 
to him, and he eagerly enters it in search of the lost faith 
which it promises to restore. 

He inaugurates his Manhood by emigrating to the great 
valley of the West, there to engage in farming, and to find in 
the difficulties of a rising state something in which his energies 
could be fully and honourably employed. Arriving at Cincin- 
nati, he is accidentally led to peruse some law books which he 
finds in the office of a legal friend, and is soon profoundly in- 
terested in tracing out the symmetrical system of justice, which, 
like a network of nerves, pervades the body of social relations. 
He is, in fact, so enamoured with the study, that he pursues it 
in earnest, and, at the same time, with success. He is admitted 
to the bar with the most brilliant prospects; but hardly has he 
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entered upon his professional duties, when his career is again 
arrested by conscientious scruples. The practice of the law 
turns out to be somewhat different from the study of it, and so 
he gives it up and betakes himself, as Carlyle says, to that “ re- 
source of all Adam’s posterity that are otherwise foiled—the Pen.” 
Again the land attracts him, and he settles down, in patriarchal 
fashion, on a few acres, in the neighbourhood of his favourite 
Cincinnati. Dividing his time between labour and literature, 
he writes those brilliant essays for the North American Review, 
which are reprinted in the second of the two volumes before 
us *,—admirably fulfilling, at the same time, his mission as a 
Spiritual Pioneer—contributing, in various capacities, his intel- 
lectual and moral energies to the social education of a free and 
vigorous people, and to the organization of institutions befitting 
their destiny. In 1849, being then thirty-nine years of age, he 
met with an untimely death; and so ended a beautiful and 
useful life, in which conscience kept its throne to the last. He 
very much resembled Dr. Channing. With more practical 
vigour, he was equally pure in his aspirations, equally catholic 
in his sympathies, and earnest in his opinions and endeavours. 
He was a true man, and never outgrew his manhood. 

As a biography, Mr. Channing’s work is not entitled to high 
praise. It has been too hurriedly executed ; and the author 
forgets what is due to the public, to himself, and his subject, 
when, conscious of this, he has the effrontery to say that he has 
“neither leisure nor inclination to mend it.” The extracts 
from the writings of Mr. Perkins are too copious. The right 
place for an Essay or a Lecture is in an appendix, or separate 
division of the work. We are surprised also that Mr. Chan- 
ning should exhibit the character of his friend by quoting 
wholesale the obituaries of the press, and the resolutions passed 
by committees. Both bis character and opinions should have 
been worked into the Life, and exhibited there in concrete 
unity, and not in their present patch-work isolation. To 
social reformers, however, the opinions of an earnest thought- 
ful man, like Mr. Perkins, on Christian Republicanism, 
Christian Socialism, Educational Plans, Moral and Religious 
Organizations, Criminal Jurisprudence, Slavery, Preaching, 
Literature and Art, &c., will be interesting in any form. 
Mechanical Heresies in Science threaten to be as abundant as 
Philosophy, Heresies in Theology. Were it not that “ they 
| Sd manage those things better” in the Academy than 

‘in the Temple, we should soon have, side by side 





* It may, perhaps, interest many of our readers to be informed that some 
of these essays were also reprinted in “ Characteristics of Men of Genius.” 

8 “Outlines of a System of Mechanical Philosophy; being a Research 
into the Laws of Force.” By Samuel Elliott Coues. 1851. 
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with “ Anti-Trinitarians” and “ Anti-Sabbatarians,” such sects 
as “ Anti-Creationists,” and “‘ Anti-Gravitationists ;” and in the 
Index Expurgatorius of orthodox science we should expect to 
find such books as the “ Vestiges,” &c., and these “ Outlines ” 
by Mr. Coues; for under this plain and unpromising title 
(which we supposed at first to be a mere school-book, and 
which we opened with the view of taking the measure of the 
compiler’s skill in the art of appropriation), we were surprised 
to find ourselves very speedily absorbed in the perusal of an 
ingenious and elaborate attempt to overthrow the doctrine of 
Gravitation! A refutation of Moses seems much less startling 
in the present day than a refutation of Newton. Nothing less, 
however, is here attempted—we had almost said, achieved—but 
this we are not yet prepared to concede. ‘The insecurity felt 
in consequence of Mr. Hobbs having succeeded in picking our 
locks would be trifling compared with what we should feel, 
under the impression that Mr. Coues had succeeded in picking 
holes in the “ Principia.” 

It is perhaps necessary for the reader to be reminded that 
the doctrine of gravitation is avowedly a hypothesis. It is a 
word used for the purpose of concealing our ignorance, not of 
revealing our knowledge. The law of gravitation, however, is 
a reality, whether the doctrine be true or not. The doctrine is 
an attempt to explain the law ;_ but this, though unexplained or 
unexplainable, is still true. In the formula that every particle 
of matter is attracted by, or gravitates to, every other particle 
of matter, with a force inversely proportional to the squares 
of their distances, the latter portion defines the law, and the 
former the doctrine. The one seemed to be harmonious with, 
and explanatory of, the other. For scientific purposes the law 
is sufficient. Newton himself admitted gravitation to be a 
theory—a hypothesis. He did not assert that the planets revolve 
around the sun because of an attractive force in the central orb, 
but as if in consequence of such a force. The present work 
endeavours to show, that the explanations which this hypothesis 
of gravitation offers of the phenomena of the physical universe 
are unsatisfactory and unsound, but without taking sufficient 
care to obviate misconception as to the real object of his 
attack. The subject is of great importance. Truth must always 
be more serviceable than error; and, inasmuch as we are always 
viewing facts through the medium of theories, an error in the 
latter will tend to distort and discolour the former. When a 
theory is considered well established and unassailable, it pre- 
cludes further inquiry, and coerces the application of new ob- 
servations. It disposes of discrepancies by asking: how can 
they be explained? not: can they on the hypothesis assumed be 
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explained at all? Theories being but approximations to the 
reality, ought to be as flexible as the mind is progressive, and 
as numerous as there are possibilities in the case. ; 
Mr. Coues contends that a// motion is orbital, rotary, curvi- 
linear; “for, all atoms being in curvilinear motion, no addi- 
tion of rectilinear motion can change the curve into the straight 
line—there will ever remain the element of the curve.” By 
the ancients, and, in more recent times, by Copernicus, Gali- 
leo, Kepler, and Des Cartes, circular motion was deemed the 
natural motion: modern philosophy conceives it constrained 
by the operation of conflicting forces. These, however, are 
shown to be unnecessary. The force of the revolving sphere 
is within itself; and, consequently, it goes round in its orbit, 
without needing the guidance and direction of central and 
tangential forces. Newton’s doctrine is not applicable to 
atomic motions, nor to the phenomena of the imponder- 
able agents. The present theory endeavours to prove that 
the motive power of nature is one, acting under uniform 
laws; that force, “ whether it form the dew-drop, or marshal 
the ‘hosts of heaven; whether it manifest itself in the flow 
of the tides, or of the purple stream of life—whether in the flash 
of lightning, or in the sweep of the bird with motionless wiry-- 
is ever the same principle.” Not only are cosmical phenomeua 
exhibited in nature’s simplicity and unity, but its appiica- 
tion to chemistry would tend, it is alleged, to educe order out 
of the confusion existing in that department, where, for the 
want of fixed general laws, or for the want of comprehending 
them, forces multiply. as fast as facts. Heterogenous at- 
traction, homogeneous attraction, capillary attraction, various 
forms of repulsion, elasticity, cohesion, chemical affinity, cur- 
rent affinity, and the forces of the imponderables, like gravita- 
tion, are not ultimate, but manifestations of a higher force, for 
which we have no name. There is not in the teachings of 
mecnanico-chemical science the prominence, the boldness, the 
exactness, the simplicity which characterize the works of Nature, 
whether her force be exerted on the atom or on the world. 
Such is the general tenor of the author’s reasoning. Throwing 
down both telescope and microscope, he proceeds in disproof of 
the attraction of matter, and in illustration of his own theory, to 
an examination of the common facts of daily observation. The 
most striking in this respect are those which relate to oscillatory 
motion ; the action of the pendulum, and kindred movements ; 
atmospheric density, and the action of the barometer ; the pres- 
sure of fluids ; the tides and trade winds, &c. The preceding 
hints may give some idea—necessarily very imperfect—of the 
nature and object of the work. With fulness of detail and 
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force of reasoning, it combines that simplicity of exposition 
which indicates originality and perfect mastery of the subject. 
Its novelty will inspire interest, and its independent tone will 
command respect, even if its arguments fail to produce con- 
viction. 
The origin of this work is as remarkable as its con- 
nts, and its contents as remarkable as its origin. 
It will perhaps be in the recollection of some of our 
readers, that a work by the same author was published, a few 
years ago, under the title of “ Principles of Nature,” which was 
represented as containing lectures, or utterances, which he 
gave forth, from time to time, while in the clairvoyant state, 
before a number of intelligent and trustworthy individuals. As 
might have been expected in reference to such extraordinary 
claims, some believed, and others believed not. Upon any 
hypothesis, however, the work was a phenomenon, meriting the 
attention of inquiring and scientific minds. Since that time, 
his psychological peculiarities have become even more remark- 
able. His “ Principles” were said to be the result of simple 
clairvoyance—he being thrown into that condition entirely by 
the mechanical operations of his mesmeriser, and only while 
in it manifesting any superiority of spiritual power. No 
continuity of consciousness and memory linked together his 
normal and abnormal states, which ran on in parallel lines, 
alternating their activities, without any interchange of recog- 
nition or assistance. Now, however, this obstacle to his har- 
monious development has been surmounted: this suspension 
of memory he no longer experiences, having dynamically 
moved up into a higher state, which permanently unites both 
spheres of intellectual existence. His case, therefore, as al- 
leged, stands thus: in addition to the use of his external 
senses, his interior senses have become so developed as to 
afford as complete and as spontaneous an egress into the 
interior world of spirit, as, through the ordinary medium, he 
enjoys into the exterior world of matter. While, therefore, he 
can perceive the phenomena in each, and the relations which 
subsist between them, this double perception is blended to- 
gether in the focus of a common consciousness, and becomes 
the harmonious property of a single personality, in which 
reason is admitted to be paramount. He remains, conse- 
quently, liable to error, in regard to his own impressions, as 
well as those communicated by the spirit-messengers, with 





4 “The Great Harmcnia ; being a Philosophical Revelation of the Natural, 
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whom he professes to hold converse ; inasmuch as he (as 
well as they), with better means of knowledge, is still subject 
to the same methods of acquiring it, and to the same tests 
of its truthfulness and logical coherence, as his less fortu- 
nate neighbours. In short, his condition is that of inspiration 
—not in the sense of receiving a communication directly from 
the Almighty—but in the sense of being instructed by higher 
intelligences than himself, all with varied opportunities and 
powers of observation and reflection—or in the wholly sub- 
jective sense of having and using an interior organ for in- 
spiring truth (rather than having truth inspired) from that 
encircling ocean of love and wisdom which flows from the 
central fountain of intelligence,—just as in our physical system 
we are furnished with an organ for inspiring the atmosphere 
around us. The present work, therefore, does not profess to 
be produced, like the former, from the reported utterances of 
the clairvoyant, but from the calm reflections and carefully- 
preserved notes of the student. It is intended to take a cyclo- 
pedic range through the realms of knowledge, the author being 
“‘impressed to search (as far as his abilities will permit) the 
natural, spiritual, and celestial departments of God’s universal 
Temple, and to reveal and suggest the proper application of 
such general truths as man’s physical and spiritual organization 
requires in this his rudimental state of existence.” 

From the following brief statement of the impressions left 
upon our minds by the perusal of these two volumes, the 
reader will perceive a close resemblance between the Har- 
monial Philosophy and those of Spinoza and Swedenborg.— 
God is represented as the source and scul of the universe, 
giving birth to it, and dwelling in it (like the idea giving 
birth to, and dwelling in, the word), and, together with it, con- 
stituting the Cosmos, as the soul, together with the body, 
constitutes Man. Spirit and matter are merely relative terms. 
God is spirit in this relative sense. In a similar sense, the 
soul of man is regarded as spirit. Both God and the soul are 
organized substances, developing their own likenesses in those 
material embodiments in which they enclothe themselves, and 
which they pervade as power, though locally concentrated as 
intelligence—thereby possessing personality and conscious- 
ness. The universe, therefore, is an emanation, and all cre- 
ation is a development. From the relation which the material 
or outward man bears to the spiritual or inward man, and which 
the material world sustains to the spiritual world, their respective 
functions and, destinies are indicated. A scientific basis is 
laid for the hope of immortality, which thence becomes an 
object of knowledge, rather than of faith. Death is a simple 
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metamorphosis, and more properly a birth than a death—a 
door which opens into a higher sphere—a primitive event in a 
life which is eternal. The body which is laid aside has given 
birth to a spiritual organization more befitting the soul’s higher 
destiny, and can never therefore be resumed, or become the 
subject of a mechanical resurrection. Progress is the pro- 
gramme of the future. Man’s education goes on. The 
Infinite and the Eternal are around him, and before him, 
stimulating his aspirations, and pouring their riches into his 
expanding faculties. 

We have not space to follow the author through the multi- 
tude of other interesting subjects connected with science and 
philosophy, which are here expounded. This brief expository 
notice will suffice to indicate its character and contents to that 
class of readers fond of mystical philosophy. 

_ It is somewhat singular that, in so young and un- 
oe historical a country as America, there should be so 
of Pontiac’, Strong and growing a spirit of historical research. 

As phenomena of a contrary, but really kindred 
nature, Scotland, so famed for its religion, has produced no 
great theologian, and Switzerland, so rich in poetic scenery, 
has produced no poet. A country sparing of its beauties may 
nourish the inventive genius of the poet by the necessity it 
imposes of seeking and wooing nature in her poverty, while an 
ampler profusion might lull it into indifference, or even nurse it 
into blindness. It may be that, in like manner, a country with 
the link of its traditions broken, and its hills and valleys, lakes 
and rivers, uninvested with the lingering associations of olden 
times, and unchronicled in story or in song, may manifest all 
the greater eagerness in searching for the scattered relics, and 
the greater care in gathering up the fragments which remain. 
Not only are the documents connected with her own political 
history voluminously piled together, but, like an outcast child 
in search of its parentage, she claims as her own the traditions 
of her aborigines ; and so dear is her very dust to her citizens, 
that they are ready to forget that they are the kinsmen of 
Milton and Hampden, and almost willing to believe that they 
are the offspring of the Mohawks and Ojibeways. 

The present work relates to what may be called the frontier 
wars of America, and especially to the closing struggles between 
the Indians and English colonists, after the conquest of Ca- 
nada. For the purpose of securing unity of design, and scope 


5 “History of the Conspiracy of Pontiac, and the War of the North 
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for constructive skill in his historical picture, the author has 
selected, for his central object, Pontiac’s conspiracy for the 
expulsion of the English, and around this has grouped the nu- 
merous battle-scenes and thrilling incidents, interspersed with 
sketches of Indian life and American landscape, with which the 
work abounds. 

In qualifying himself for writing this history, Mr. Parkman has 
not only made diligent use of all existing documentary informa- 
tion, but has made Indian life and character the subject of 
personal observation and study —penetrating, in the course of 
his enthusiastic adventures, beyond the Mississippi, “leaving 
the very shadow of civilization a hundred leagues behind him,” 
with the view “of studying the manners and character of the 
Indians in their primitive state.” For weeks together this 
Harvard academic dwelt in the solitude of the wilderness; ac- 
quiring their speech, joining in their sports, and conforming to 
their habits—an Indian of the Indians, in the zeal of his tem- 
porary conversion to savagism. The various localities, also, 
where the scenes of his’ history are laid, were minutely tra- 
versed, and their floating traditions diligently collected. 

With such materials, and with ‘such qualifications for using 
them to advantage, the result is a narrative fresh and vivid,— 
scenically, rather than graphically written, a characteristic due 
to the fact of his having observed as well as read, and heightened, 
perhaps, rather than diminished, by the circumstance that, 
during its composition, he was afflicted with such weakness of 
eyesight as to be obliged to dictate to an amanuensis—a method 
requiring a perfect mastery of details, and necessitating a 
composition from the picture in the mind, instead of a mere 
compilation from the documents on the desk. Public opinion 
has already awarded to it the rank of a standard work, and to 
its author the rank of an historian. 

_.. The investigations, the results of which are em- 
panto bodied in this work, were undertaken in 1848, 
NewYork®. under the joint auspices of the Historical Society 

of New York, and the Smithsonian Institution of 
Washington. They were originally published in the second 
volume of the “ Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge,” and 
now republished in the present more portable and less expen- 
sive form. To this edition the author has appended a résumé, 


6 “ Aboriginal Monuments of the State of New York, comprising the 
Results of Original Surveys and Explorations ; with a Supplement on the 
Antiquities of the West.” By E. G. Squier, M.A. 1851. 
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or synoptical view of the “ Ancient Monuments of the Missis- 
sippi Valley” (forming the jirst volume of the Smithsonian 
Contributions), so as to enable the reader to institute a com- 
parison between the aboriginal remains of New York and those 
of the Western States. 

These researches establish the fact, that the Great Valley of 
the West not only maintained an Indian population before the 
present one began to pour in upon it like an inundation, but 
that, anterior to the Indian tribes, it was inhabited by a people 
more numerous and more advanced in civilization—acquainted 
with agriculture and the useful arts, and living under a consoli- 
dated government and well-organized priesthood—themselves 
apparently primitive colonists from the north, dispossessing some 
tribes more aboriginal still, and migrating southwards, to be- 
come the founders of empires in Mexico and Peru. These 
conclusions seem to be decipherable from the monuments and 
kindred relics discovered ; though Mr. Squier, while careful in 
furnishing facts, is very cautious in forming theories. These 
monuments are not hieroglyphical tablets, like those disco- 
vered on the banks of the Nile and the Tigris: they consist for 
the most part of elevations and embankments of earth and 
stone, erected with great labour and manifest design. They 
extend throughout the entire valley of the Mississippi and its 
tributaries, and increase in magnitude and regularity, if not in 
numbers, as they descend the valley toward the Gulf. They 
indicate that the mound builders must have manifested, through- 
out the whole territory which they occupied, great uniformity in 
social habits and superstitious observances—a uniformity suf- 
ficiently marked to identify them as a single people, having a 
common origin, a common course of development, and a com- 
mon destiny. 

It was generally supposed that the aboriginal earth-works of 
New York were contemporaneous with those of the Mississippi 
Valley ; but Mr. Squier has been led to a different conclusion. 
They are not characterized by the same mathematical accuracy 
of form; and the minor relics which have been found in their 
neighbourhood, are precisely similar to those found in real 
Indian settlements. Although averse to admit of any save a 
natural reason for the numerous similarities, civil and sacred, 
which characterize the remains of different countries, those simi- 
larities are abundantly illustrated ; and those who believe with 
Leibnitz that “nothing happens without a reason why it 
happens so rather than otherwise,” will here find much to in- 
terest them. The work is a repository of facts and observations, 
collected with indefatigable industry, and lucidly arranged by 
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one who has earned for himself a deservedly high reputation as 
an archeologist. 

Squier's This work is the first of a series, under the title of 
Serpent“ American Archeological Researches,” which pro- 
ayaee". poses to collect “all such leading and authenticated 
facts as may be accessible, relating to the aboriginal monuments 
of the American continent, which shall serve to illustrate not 
only their character and origin, but also the ancient and as yet 
unwritten history of the New World, and the relation which its 
aboriginal inhabitants sustained to the great primitive families 
of the other Continent.” The points which Mr. Squier en- 
deavours to establish and illustrate in this volume, are the 
essential identity of some of the elementary religious concep- 
tions, and the similarity of the symbolical systems of the 
primitive peoples of both hemispheres ; and it is confidently 
asserted that a comparison and analysis on a more extensive 
scale, and philosophically conducted, would establish the grand 
fact, that in ail their leading elements, and in many of their 
details, they are essentially the same. It may naturally be 
concluded, therefore, that, at some remote period, the two 
widely-separated continents were by some means or other con- 
nected; but the author is opposed to such an inference—at 
least, “ without inquiring how far similar conditions and like 
constitutions, mental, moral, and physical, may serve to approxi- 
mate institutions, religions, and monuments to a common or 
cognate type.” The hypothesis of an independent origin is ad- 
vocated in the opening chapter, which embodies also the re- 
sults of physiological, psychological, and philological researches 
on the question of the unity of the American race. The second 
chapter is on the doctrine of the Reciprocal Principles of Nature, 
and on Phallic Worship in the Old and New Worlds, the un- 
deniable existence of which in both he regards as the most inte- 
resting fact which a comparison of their respective monuments 
has yet disclosed, as it tends to draw the whole circle of mytho- 
logy around a common centre. The third and fourth chapters 
are on the sacred “ High Places” of America—their purposes, 
and the primitive ideas which they illustrate; and on the rationale 
and attendant rites of American Sun or Fire worship. He then 
describes the ancient serpentine structures of the Mississippi 
Valley, which seem to have an undoubted religious origin, and 
to be the symbols of some grand mythological idea. The remark- 
able coincidences between the ancient American, Brahminical, 





7 “ American Archeological Researches.” No. I. “The Serpent Symbol, 
and the Worship of the Reciprocal Principles of Nature in America.” By 
E. G. Squier, A.M. 1851. 
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Egyptian, Hebrew, and Christian religions, in regard to the 
attributes of God, and the relations of Trinities, Demiurges, 
and Devils (chapter sixth), and in regard to the incarnation of 
Deity, as a mediator and teacher (chapter seventh), are copiously 
furnished. In subsequent chapters, the author traces the ser- 
pent symbol in the temples of Central America, as also the 
resemblances which these structures bear to the Buddhist 
temples of India; and, coming nearer our own part of the 
world, he examines the serpentine structures at Abury, Mer- 
vale, Stanton Drew, and Karnac, in Brittany. Finally, while 
in the Old World, he exhibits the universality of the serpent 
worship, and illustrates the various applications of the serpent 
symbol, e. g., to duration and eternity ; to vitality, and thereby 
to the healing art; to wisdom or knowledge ; and, as in the 
Egyptian Typhon, &c., to malignant force or evil power. Such 
applications are easily accounted for; but in many other in- 
stances the reason is difficult to discover, unless on the ground 
intimated by Sanchoniathon—that, being the most mysterious 
creature in nature, it was therefore chosen to symbolize things 
least understood. 

Stuarton The old Puritanical system of biblical exposition 
Eeclesi- has gradually disappeared before the higher culture 
astes®. and more rational spirit of modern times. Caba- 
listic word-shuffling, double senses, and mystical interpre- 
tations, are no longer palatable to “educated and scientific 
theologians.” Even where the Bible is not regarded as be- 
longing to the same order of literature as the classical writers 
of Greece and Rome, it is subjected to the same kind of critical 
treatment. The man who is capable of translating Homer, or 
editing Thucydides, has only to turn from Matthie and Passow 
to Gesenius and Winer, in order to qualify himself for taking a 
chair of exegetical theology, and prelecting on the Psalms of 
David, or the Epistles of St. Paul. Of this new school of 
gtammatico-historical critics, Moses Stuart is facile princeps ; 
and few men were better qualified for exhibiting the essential 
leanness of the system. In the works of genius, as in the works 
of nature, the eye sees (as has been observed) what it brings 
with it the power of seeing; or, in the words of St. Paul him- 
self, it is “the spirit that searcheth all things, yea, the deep 
things of God.” Of this spirit, Prof. Stuart and his school 
give indications of as great deficiency as the Puritans did of 
morbid excess. Where the latter could see everything or 
anything, the former can see little or nothing. This emascu- 
lation of the Bible is the most effectual way to depopularize 





* “ A Commentary on Ecclesiastes.” By Moses Stuart. 1851. 
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it. It was upon no such basis that modern religionism at- 
tained its power ; nor upon such a basis will it be possible to 
sustain it. “ Scientific theologians” would do well to remember 
that science of any kind has to do with eternal laws and un- 
changeable realities, and not with mere words. 

Prof. Stuart’s latest work is a “ Commentary on Ecclesiastes.” 
In the earlier part of his professional labours at Andover, he 
undertook to lecture on it, but failed to satisfy himself, or find 
satisfaction in the labours of others. He therefore soon aban- 
doned the attempt, candidly informing his pupils that he could 
not lecture on a book which he did not understand. 


In regard to the passages which seem tw inculcate S cepti- 
cism, Epicureanism, and Fatalism, Mr. Stuart concedes that— 


“It is impossible to read with candour such passages as iii. 18-21 ; 
ix. 2-6; and even vi. 2-8; ix. 11, 12; without feeling that they 
are effusions of a mind disturbed by difficulties and doubts, if they are 
considered separately and as standing alone.” 


He concedes further that— 


‘“< Tf it be read, as most readers in ancient times seem to have read it, 
as containing nothing but the sentiments of Solomon himself, it is indeed 
a task more difficult than that which CEdipus had to perform in solving 
the riddle of the Sphinx, to make out such a solution of some parts of 
the book as will cause them to speak orthodoxy.” 


All difficulties, however, are to be overcome by the hypo- 
thesis that the writer has given “a picture of the struggle and 
contest through which his own mind had passed, when he set 
out on the road of philosophical inquiry.” We are informed that 
Solomon was probably not the author of the book, and that its 
inspiration has long been a subject of dispute. The Talmud 
says that “the learned sought to lay aside the book Coheleth, 
because the declarations thereof contradict each other.” And 
again— because they found therein words leaning to the side 
of the heretics. And why did they not lay it aside? Because 
at the beginning are words of the law, and at the end are words 
of the law.” Jerome “ pronounces the book to be one of 
authority, because it ends with the conclusion, that we should 
fear God, and keep his commandments.” Mr. Stuart defends 
its canonicity, but is very quiet on the subject of its inspira- 
tion. He considers it deserving the “notice and attention of 
modern philosophers, as a specimen of Hebrew philosophy ;” 
and that a right view of it “ would aid very much in restoring to 
it the usefulness which it is adapted to subserve.” 
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North Ame- It was originally our intention to run briefly over the 
rican Re- Jeading periodicals, as we are in the habit of doing 
— with the products of “ Magazine-day” here. But we 
find nothing answering to “ Blackwood” or “ Tait,” or rather, 
we find our “ Blackwood” and “ Tait,” our “ Edinburgh” and 
“ Westminster,” circulating in the States like aboriginal produc- 
tions. Hence, though possessing a richer periodical literature in 
the theological department than we can yet exhibit in England, 
they seem more disposed for “annexation” than for rivalry in 
other departments. For many years, however, the “ North 
American Review” has enjoyed a distinguished reputation for 
culture and criticism. The present number (October) contains 
several elaborate and interesting papers. The first, on “the 
Republic of Chile,” is by a gentleman who has lived in the 
country, and gives a well-digested account of the development 
of popular institutions and public life in the model republic of 
the South. An article on “Slavery in the United States: its 
evils, alleviations, and remedies,” gives a calm and intelligent 
view of the subject. The writer advocates colonization as a 
gradual remedy for the evil, which, though unsatisfactory to 
Exeter Hall philanthropy, or to the extreme party of aboli- 
tionists, is here presented in the broad light of historical and 
ethnological research, and commends itself as resting on a 
basis of humanity, no less than of philosophy. Hildreth’s 
“ History of the United States” is reviewed antagonistically ; 
and Parkman’s “ History of the Conspiracy of Pontiac” with 
warm approbation. A searching criticism is bestowed on 
Fowler’s “ English Grammar,” a work of scientific pretensions, 
based on Latham’s treatise on the same subject. The other 
articles are on “Physical Geography,” “Hugh Miller and 
Popular Science,” and the “ Life and Poetry of Wordsworth,” 
the last of which falls far below the requirements of the sub- 
ect. 
i ualse, Mr. Putnam’s two massive and elegant Christmas 
’ gift books, indicate that America is “ going a-head” 
in the cultivation of the du/ce, as well as in the pursuit of the 
utile. Out of compliment to the ladies, we address ourselves 
first to the “ Book of Home Beauty,” though unfortunately for 
the value of the compliment, we are tempted to be somewhat 
critical over it. A book of home beauty was quite a happy 
idea, and so was the idea of selecting for its adornment por- 


® “The Book of Home Beauty,” by Mrs. Kirkland ; with twelve Portraits 
of American Ladies, from drawings by Charles Martin, Esq. 1851. 
“The Home Book of the Picturesque ; or, American Science, Art, and Lite- 
rature.” Putnam, 1851. 
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traits of twelve matronly ladies, to represent the home circles 
of their patriarchal country. Great taste is displayed in its 
execution ; but we cannot speak of it throughout with un- 
qualified admiration. We have a very modest opinion of 
our capacity for appreciating beauty, and are half inclined to 
sacrifice our feeble claim in that line to our courtesy; but 
our judgment, in that case, if flattering to the representative 
ladies, would hardly be considered flattering to the ladies whom 
they represent. If the book was intended to exhibit the 
average standard and proportion of American beauty, we 
should say that it has been faithful to a fault; but if it pro- 
posed to exhibit the élite, we must express our disappoint- 
ment with the result. Mr. Putnam, however, must persevere, 
and if he continue to manifest the same delicacy of feeling, 
and purity of purpose, he will succeed. But for the present, 
the American ladies must occupy the background; and so 
far as they are concerned, England sustains the fame of her 
fair aristocracy, and Scotland remains unrivalled for her “ bonnie 
lasses.” Fitness, indeed, is what ought to be considered in any 
kind of comparison between different countries; and in that 
respect, while we do not demand in the daughters of an éndus- 
trious population any remarkable refinement of beauty, we do 
expect to find in the representative mothers of a republican 
nation a marked individuality of character — an expectation, 
however, not realized. 

Dismissing the art portion of this volume, we have a word to 
say upon the authorship. The portraits being the principal 
feature, it was no doubt a difficult matter to find a suitable 
literary padding to pack between them; and a continuous 
fiction by a single writer being determined upon, Mrs. Kirk- 
land has executed her task in a most praiseworthy manner ; 
but, besides the literary extravagance of spreading such a light 
sketch over such “ expansive pages,” it would have been more 
appropriate to have had letter-press portraits by twelve Ameri- 
can female authors, of the noble lives or noble deeds of some 
of their most memorable countrywomen. Were there no 
heroines of the Revolution to whom such a monument was 
due? Or are there none illustrious enough among the living, 
to become, in this form, as in their actual life, the models of 
their sex ? : 

“ The Home Book of the Picturesque” is the result of such 
2 combination of labour as we have just suggested, and on that, 
as well as on other accounts, it has our preference. It is truly 
representative of “American Scenery, Art, and Literature.” 

The landscapes, however, though American are not pecu- 
liarly so; and they serve rather to show the similarity than 
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the difference between the scenery of the old country aud the 
new. 

The literary material is excellent, and is furnished by the 
leading masters in that department. Fenimore Cooper, Wash- 
ington Irving, Miss Cooper, Bayard Taylor, Willis, Tucker- 
mann, Mary E. Field, and W. C. Bryant, are all contributors, 
and each on some favourite locality or topic. 

The opening paper by Magoon, on “ Scenery and Mind,” is 
an elaborate, eloquent, and classical production. The closing 
one by Dr. Bethune, on “ Art in the United States,” shows that 
its development there is the same as in other countries and 
times, owing to the gradual alliance of wealth and taste in the 
same individuals. 

Among the gift-books of the season that are truly American 
in material and style, as well as in name, specific mention de- 
serves to be made of “The Iris.”"* This is by no means an 
ephemeral production, nor is it “got up” in the usual manner 
of books of this class. It is an original work containing ma- 
terials that were no doubt destined for independent publication, 
but which were pressed into the service of the Annuals. Cap- 
tain Eastman, of the United States topographical corps, has 
furnished a series of drawings of some of the most striking and 
remarkable objects connected with Indian traditions, which he 
made during a nine years’ residence among the Indian tribes; 
and Mrs. Eastman has furnished poems and tales founded on 
the legends which she gathered during her sojourn in the wilder- 
ness. The illustrations are in chromo-lithography, and are exe- 
cuted with great skill. “The Snow-Flake,”'' “ Leaflets of 
Memory,” and “The Proverbialist and the Poet,”'* are also 
deserving of high commendation. The last-mentioned, espe- 
cially, is a beautifully-executed work, containing truly “ sands 
of gold sifted from the flood of literature’—a very Bible of 
Proverbs from Solomon, Shakspeare, and Tupper, illustrated by 
parallel passages from other poets, and dedicated ‘to the lovers 
of “sense, shortness, and salt.” 





10 “The Iris : an Illuminated Souvenir, for 1852.” Edited by 8. J, Hart, 
LL.D. 

" “The Snow-Flake : a Christmas, New-year, and Birth-day Gift for 1852.” 

12 “ Leaflets of Memory: an Illuminated Annual for 1852.” Edited by 
Reynell Coates, M.D. 

18 “The Proverbialist and the Poet: Proverbs, illustrated by parallel or 
relative passages from the Poets; to which are added Latin, French, Spa- 
nish, and Italian Proverbs, with Translations and copious Index.” By 
James Orton. With 12 engravings. 1852. 
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Art. XIIT.—ContTemporary LITERATURE OF GERMANY*. 


HE number of works which from time to time 
make their appearance, devoted to the subject 
of speculative philosophy, show that the Ger- 
mans, notwithstanding the excitements of the last few years, 
still devote much attention to a branch of science which may 
be said to belong exclusively to themselves. At the same 
time, the present period is distinguished from the earlier por- 
tion of the century by an utter absence of creative genius in 
the philosophical department. The path which Kant opened 
towards the close of the eighteenth century was trod in rapid 
succession by Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, each of whom, 
if he began his career as an expounder of a preceding system, 
ended by propagating a system of his own. But though now 
nearly twenty years have elapsed since the death of Hegel, 
no name has arisen which, in point of celebrity, can be placed 
in comparison with those of the illustrious four, or even with 
that of Jacobi, whose faith-theory may, according to different 
interpreters, be regarded either as antagonistic or supplementary 
to the critical system of Kant. 

Hegel, then, may still be regarded as the reigning monarch 
of German philosophy, though a monarch who has lost much 
of his popularity. Even the writers who are opposed to his 
tendencies take a merely negative position against him, or fall 
back into one of the earlier systems, thus incurring the derision 
of his haughty disciples. It is almost impossible to take up a 
German philosophical book of the present day, without per- 
ceiving the influence of Hegel in every page, coupled with a 
restless desire to get rid of his authority, or so to modify his 
views that they may suit the particular feelings of the writer. 

The unpopularity of Hegel proceeds from the position in 
which he stands to positive religion and experimental science. 
While he was alive, his cautious temperament, and the obscurity, 
doubtless not unintentional, of his works, rendered it impossible 
to foresee the extreme consequences to which his principles 
might be carried. Whether Hegel was or was not a destructive 
in theory is a question that will be answered in different ways 
by different members of his school; but he was assuredly a 
conservative in practice, and resolved to pass his own days in 
ease and tranquillity, whatever seeds of discord he might leave 
behind him. It is to the schism in the school which arose 


Speculative 
Philosophy. 





* We refer our readers to Messrs. Williafhs and Norgate, and to Mr. D. 
Nutt, importers of foreign books, for the works noticed in this article. 
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after his death, and to the attempt to communicate his doc- 
trines, or supposed doctrines, in a popular form, that most of 
the philosophical books which now make their appearance are 
to be attributed. It is, perhaps, scarcely necessary to state 
that the three religious questions on which the school divided 
concerned the personality of God, the historical individuality 
of Christ, and the immortality of the soul, and that accordingly 
as these questions were answered in the affirmative, or the nega- 
tive, the answerer was, by a phrase borrowed from the French 
legislature, said to belong to the “right” or “left” side of the 
Hegelian school. Both parties claim to be correct expounders 
of the master’s principles; but though the members of the 
“right” comprised his own personal friends and disciples, the 
impression on the nation was that his spirit was rather to be 
found in the heterodox utterances of the “left,” even when the 
extreme among these, as in the case of Feuerbach, repudiated 
his authority. Hence the conservatives among his disciples are 
particularly anxious to escape the charge of pantheism and 
infidelity which is brought against Hegelians generally ; and 
many are the attempts which have been made by this party to 
show, that the doctrines of the master are perfectly compatible 
with those of Christianity, as commonly taught, or are at any 
rate susceptible, by slight modifications, of being brought to 
a position so desirable. 

Among the works which may be placed on the “ right-hand” 
side, one of the most recent is a treatise on logic in the Hege- 
lian sense of the word, by Dr. G. Weissenborn, a private 
teacher of philosophy at Halle’. To those who wish to enter 
into the depths of Hegelian metaphysics, and have some know- 
lenge of the master’s own works, this short treatise may be 
recommended. The author is keenly alive to some of those 
defects in the Hegelian reasoning which have been pointed out 
by Trendelenberg and others, and labours to reform them by 
reconstructing certain details in the system. Of more popular 
interest, as showing the practical tendency of Hegel himself, is 
the statement which Dr. Weissenborn makes in his preface. 
“I recognise,” he says, “only two parties in the Hegelian 
school, the Conservative and the Destructive. If the compa- 
rative merits of these are to be judged according to the degree 
of correctness, acuteness, and consistency with which either of 
them has apprehended and expressed the ideas of Hegel, 1 
must certainly pronounce my decision in favour of the destructive 
side, especially with respect to religion. I cannot interpret Hegel 





1 “Logik und Metaphysik.” By Dr. G. Weissenborn. Halle, 1851. 
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otherwise than as this party has interpreted him and interprets 
him still. But if the comparative merits of the two parties are 
to be judged according to the degree in which either of them 
is in possession of a profound and comprehensive truth, I 
must just as certainly pronounce my. decision in favour of the 
conservative side. ‘The cause why the conservative party has 
hitherto waged war against the destructive with so little success 
and has gained so little in point of general assent, consists, 
according to my opinion, in this, that they have adhered too 
much to Hegel’s words, and have not proceeded critically 
enough against the opposite tendency. As long as they adhere 
to the words, the letter will, more or less, be the portion of the 
conservatives, while the spirit will be that of the destructives.” 

This admission, coming from a man who belongs by sen- 
timent to the orthodox party, is important; he believes his 
adversaries to be the expounders of Hegel’s spirit, and there- 
fore he labours to improve the master himself. With all his 
acuteness, which is by no means trifling, we cannot see that he 
attains the end he desires. After constructing the “ Absolute 
Idea,” by a process modified from Hegel’s, he endeavours to 
show its incompatibility with the notion of a God, and would 
therefore introduce a deity external to the system. Under 
these conditions, we can scarcely see what is the use of the 
system at all. The “right-hand” party may, if they will, vin- 
dicate the master by making the so-called idea arrive at con- 
ciousness prior to the production of the world, while, according 
to the “left,” it attains consciousness in man alone; but the 
notion of a God external to the system is as foreign to its general 
purpose as that of those Pagan deities whom Epicurus allowed 
to exist for fear of offending the unphilosophical multitude. 
That Hegel himself intended his system to be absolute and all- 
comprehensive there is not the least doubt, for if he ever spoke 
clearly, it was in the preface to his “ Logic,” where he said, 
that the system therein set forth was the exhibition of God in 
his own eternal essence prior to the creation of nature and the 
finite spirit. 

However, if Dr. Weissenborn does not satisfactorily attain 
his end, his book is valuable not only for his clever expositions 
of the categories, but also for the marked attention he has be- 
stowed on that part of logic which Hegel terms “ subjective.” 
Smatterers in Hegelism are in the habit of devoting themselves 
almost exclusively to the consideration of those categories (such 
as Being, Nothing, &c.) which lie at the very threshold of the 
intellectual edifice, ignorant that the third section of the 
“ Logic” contains the whole gist of the system, accomplishing 
what the old Hegelians considered a great triumph by elevating 
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the abstract substance to a thinking “subject.” In fact, if the 
tendency of Hegel, apart from the peculiar form of his rea- 
soning, be closely considered, it will be found very nearly to 
approximate to that of Fichte, one beginning where the other 
leaves off. Fichte, discartling “ being,” starts with the idea of 
an absolute ego, while Hegel, beginning with “ Being,” leaves 
it as a mere abstraction, and finds truth alone in the “ Absolute 
Idea,” which is an ego after all. 

This result, which, to many who have read about the differ- 
ence between “subjective idealism” and “absolute idealism,” 
will be somewhat surprising, is clearly set forth by the ano- 
nymous author of a well-written history of philosophy * recently 
published. After a brief account of Hegel’s system and its in- 
fluences, he speaks thus :— 


“If Hegel must be allowed the merit of fixing the idea of philosophy 
as a development of thought in necessary and systematic connection, 
and of having carried it out in the form of a perfectly-organized system, 
he has still failed to show that ‘thinking’ and ‘ being,’ ‘existence’ and 
* consciousness,’ are really identical. Their identity is asserted by Hegel, 
but not proved, Instead of really reconciling ‘being’ and ‘thinking,’ 
the ‘real’ and the ‘ideal,’ and carrying out this reconciliation in a 
system, the system of Hegel is, after all, the most one-sided idealism, 
according to which ‘reality’ itself is to become ‘thought,’ and the de- 
velopment of the world is to appear the development of ‘ thought ;’ i.e., 
all being, all reality, is dissolved in consciousness. Consciousness is 
thus laid down as the principle of philosophy, and the movement of the 
world is placed, in the development of consciousness, from the dark 
dream of natural life, to the bright eminence of self-conscious thouglit.” 


We have mentioned as one of the causes of Hegel’s unpo- 
pularity, the position in which he stands to experimental 
science. In the physical portion of his works, he uses the d@ 
priori system established by his “ Logic” for the deduction of 
natural phenomena; and the results of his method do not 
sufficiently coincide with the facts obtained by experimentalists 
to secure the admiration of the latter. It was one of the prin- 
ciples of Kant, that the inductive method alone (so popular in 
England) is alone applicable to natural objects; and Fichte 
himself showed much of the same spirit when he regarded with 
dislike the speculative physics of Schelling. Kant at present 
occupies in the German mind a position which may be called 
that of a common-sense thinker; in short, much such a posi- 
tion as that held by Locke among ourselves; and the more 
timid philosophers are inclined to take refuge in his restrictive 
system, or in the theory, still more popular, which Fries esta- 





2 “Das Buch der Weltweisheit.” Leipzig, 1851. 
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blished by amalgamating the principles of Kant and Jacobi. 
This tendency is represented by some readable treatises pro- 
fessedly published by the “school of Fries,”* now headed, it 
appears, by the astronomer Apelt. 

Something of the same disposition to philosophical modera- 
tion may be found in a new periodical by Dr. J. U. Wirth *, who 
states that he has secured the services of Dr. Fichte and others, 
but who in the first number of his work appears as his own sole 
contributor. His treatises and critiques are pleasantly written, 
and are by no means void of acumen, while the fact that he is 
not of too sanguine a temperament may be deduced from the 
statement, that the appearance of future numbers is contingent 
on the success of the first. Considering that philosophy has 
declined since the time of Kant, he divides the forms of know- 
ledge into the inductive, the deductive, and the productive, 
each of which has its representative in the history of philo- 
sophy. The inductive system, which regards thought as re- 
ceiving its impression from external being, and regulating itself 
accordingly, while it forms laws not from itself but from obser- 
vation, is represented by the thinkers of England generally, 
from Bacon to the present day. The deductive system admits 
being external to thought, but regulates itself by its own laws 
alone, and in this process harmonizes with the laws of being. 
Of this system Leibnitz is the old representative, the new re- 
presentative, according to Dr. Wirth, being Hegel. The third 
system, the productive, which does not allow any existence to 
being, except so far as it is posited by thought, is of course re- 
presented by Fichte. 

This division is intended as a preliminary to a projected re- 
form in philosophy, the principles of which are not yet de- 
veloped. As far, however, as we can perceive the drift of an 
unfinished paper, it is Dr. Wirth’s theory that each of the three 
systems of knowledge is applicable toa distinct class of objects, 
and that a comprehensive philosophy should embrace them all, 
deducing each of them from the idea of knowledge generally. 
Thus the inductive system would apply to natural objects, the 
deductive to ontology, and the productive to ethics. This par- 
tition resembles in some degree the one made by Fries, who 
divided knowledge, in the comprehensive sense of the word, 
into three kinds: knowledge, properly so called, depending on 
sensuous intuition ; faith, depending on the Kantian ideas; and 
foreboding (ahnen), founded on feeling, though, if we conjecture 
tightly,“Dr. Wirth will be less sentimental in his results, and 





3 “ Abhaudlungen der Fries’schen Schule.” 1847. 1849, 
4 “ Philosophische Studien.” By Dr. J. U. Wirth. Stuttgart, 1851. 
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give a wider signification to knowledge in the strict sense of 
the word. 

Nevertheless, with all the anxiety to shake off Hegel, there is 
still enough temptation in his system to secure it a number of 
adherents; and we still find his disciples of the old school car- 
rying out his ideas in a conservative spirit, altering as little as 
possible the edifice which has been transmitted to them, and 
equally shunning the extreme right and the extreme left. One 
of the most respectable of these, Dr. Rosenkranz, who is well 
known not only for the assistance he rendered in editing Hegel’s 
works, but also for his exertions in the field of general litera- 
ture, published about a year ago a “ System of Science,”* which 
may be considered in a great measure a new edition of Hegel’s 
Encyclopedia, with certain changes in the terminology and 
certain mild modifications, made for the sake of accommodat- 
ing the system to the advancements in science made since the 
death of the founder. His desire of keeping on good terms 
with the religious part of the community is proved by the fol- 
lowing passage, which occurs towards the end of the book:— 


** The study of science pursued with becoming seriousness thorouglily 

destroys the arrogance of self-deification, and teaches us that absolute- 
ness belongs indeed to the phenomenal mind (der erscheinende Geist), 
because it is a mind; but that God alone can be the absolute mind, as 
the absolute personal essence who, by this absoluteness as the unity of 
an uncreate, ever-similar, time and space, pervading individuality, is dis- 
tinct from all finite, created, historical, and limited minds.” 
This passage will doubtless be as agreeable to the orthodox as 
the often-quoted adage of Lord Bacon’s, especially if the word 
Geist, which we have translated “ mind,” be translated “ spirit;” 
but we should add that it rather appears as an assertion than 
as the developed part of a system. 

The handsome edition of Herbart’s collected works*, by G. 
Hartenstein, is fast approaching its completion, a fact which will 
be regarded with some interest, as this is the first time his works 
have been collected. Herbart is a thinker who stands quite 
apart from that series of German philosophers which began 
with Kant, and, notwithstanding the reverence in which he 
is held by his disciples, many, probably, who think themselves 
familiar with German philosophy will be ignorant of his name. 
His principal labours began about the year 1808, and he died 
as a professor at Gottingen in 1841, As Hegel adopts Contra- 
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diction as the principle of his system, so does Herbart repel it 
as repugnant to truth, and endeavour to establish a monadology 
similar in some respects to that of Leibnitz. The duty of the 
philosopher, according to his view, is an analysis of received con- 
ceptions and impressions, so as to remove contradictions ; and 
the result of his researches will be the admission of a number 
of monads unchangeable in their nature and independent of each 
other. The seeming contradiction that arises from the same 
thing having a number of qualities, does not lie in the things 
themselves, but proceeds from the circumstance that we regard 
a group of monads as one individual thing. The ego is the soul 
as a monad, and is consequently simple and indestructible ; the 
changes which apparently take place in the soul being the re- 
sult of a conflict with other realities. This view would evi- 
dently establish a strong connection between psychology and 
mechanics, and Herbart employs the laws of the latter science 
to determine the action of external objects on the soul. 

The fame of this philosopher, whose works on practical 
subjects, such as education, are greatly esteemed, will probably 
increase through the growing attention which the Germans are 
paying to psychology, a science which occupies the midway 
between physics and metaphysics, and which, depending a 
great deal on experiment, was somewhat neglected at the time 
when purely metaphysical speculation was at its height. Dr. 
Carus has published a new and improved edition of his “Psyche,” 
and Domrich and Bencke appear as leading persons in inves- 
tigations of the sort. The general tendency of the psycholo- 
gists to deduce the human soul from a series of developments, 
so that it differs rather in degree than in kind from the souls of 
animals and even of plants, is strongly opposed in a new work 
by Maximilian Jacobi", whom, in the absence of all information, 
we may conjecture from his tone to be a relation of the Jacobi 
of former days. While Carus regards the soul as a natural 
production, and the nervous system as the purest form of the 
divine element in man, developing itself by a process as defined 
as that of crystallization, Maximilian Jacobi would establish a 
theory of dualism, according to which the soul, as a substance, 
is independent of nature altogether. Indeed, he limits the 
signification of the word soul to that of mind or spirit, and 
laboriously collects all those instances of brute sagacity which 
are often cited to prove that there is something like reason in 
the inferior animals for the mere purpose of declaring the in- 
ference unwarranted. The commencement of his book, in 
which he attacks the independent existence of the phenomenal 
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world, more after the fashion of Berkley than that of Kant, 
though with a result more similar to that of the latter, promises 
more than is afterwards fulfilled. He depends more upon asser- 
tion than proof, and doubtless relies much on the favour he will 
attain in the eyes of the religious world, who regard with sus- 
picion all theories tending to compromise the distinctness of 
the human soul. An extract from his last page, with the ob- 
servation that the distinctive soul planted amid a world of un- 
realities is the sole region of the revelation referred to, will 
serve to explain his tendency :— 


“* As, on the one hand, the external objective world, whether organic 
or inorganic, is not immediately knowable by the senses, by outward 
sensuous organization, but only appears in forms obtained through the 
mediation of the latter; so, on the other hand, is the spiritual world not 
immediately comprehensible by the anthropological forms, but only as 
exhibited through the mediation of these. The variety, not the sim- 
plicity, of these last phenomena refers, as well as the first, to something 
which is given to man by his natural organization. The real simple 
entity is here also veiled under forms which appear to us as the true, 
the beautiful, the good, the free, the pure, the wise, the just, and 
so on. The immediate intuition of that to which these subjective 
phenomena point, we cannot obtain by this road, nor indeed by any 
faculty with which we are endowed by our present existence. We can, 
at best, only attain a strong suspicion that there is something real in 
itself (Ansichseyn), which at once conceals and announces itself under 
these forms. Only by a special divine revelation could a spiritual intui- 
tion of that reality be given to man, and this is afforded him by the all- 
creative, all-sufficient, and therefore redeeming love in Christ. To 
gain this intuition man comes into the world—it is the purpose of his 
life. Whatever images of the external world are given him through 
the medium of his outer sensuous organization, whatever forms of the 
spiritual world are given him through the medium of his inner sensuous 
organization, tend to this end alone, that he should recognise God as 
the final truth—the eternal redeeming love.” 


The expression anthropological forms, which appears in the 
above extract, seems to have been invented by M. Jacobi him- 
self. He elsewhere explains that he means those peculiar 
forms which connect man as a spirit with man considered as a 
natural product. 

Politics ® The political works which issue from the German 

"press are numerous, and they differ from the trea- 
tises published here, in this point, that they do not so much 
refer to particular points as to fundamental principles. Each 
writer sets about his task as if his readers had yet to learn what 
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the terms state, liberty, equality, and so forth, actually signify. 
If a constitution is to be made, it is to be developed from an 
abstract idea. If a constitution is to be defended, it is proved 
to be in accordance with an abstract idea. In fact, the German 
political writers may be regarded as constructing so many gram- 
mars of their science. Thus Dr. J. E. Erdmann, one of the 
most active and respectable of the old Hegelians, who has pub- 
lished a series of political lectures, in which he exalts the system 
of monarchy and holds up the king as the concentrated embodi- 
ment of the nation, assumes a world of ignorance in his readers. 
Modern changes will give them a share as voters or representa- 
tives in the legislature, and it would be a grievous matter if they 
should exercise these functions without clearly knowing where 
law begins and where morality ends, with other distinctions of a 
like nature. Therefore, they are to sit down and listen to the 
good Dr. Erdmann, who will embue them with a mild conser- 
vative Hegelism, and pelt the revolutionists of the day withjmuch 
pleasant persiflage. The faculty of working in a droll anecdote, 
and producing a familiar illustration, is one of Dr. Erdmann’s 
most attractive qualities, and even the readers whom he does 
not convince can scarcely fail to be amused. 

The position of J. G. von Quandt’, another political writer, 
will appear strange enough to Englishmen. In the “ Typhoon” 
of modern agitation, some, he observes, fling themselves des- 
pairingly into the waves, others cling to fragments of the 
wreck, while he (Quandt) has saved himself from sinking by 
clinging to the political remains of Aristotle, of which his neat 
volume is an expansion. “In times like ours,” says he, “ Aris- 
totle resembles the immovable polar star, which remains a con- 
stant guide for the mariner even when the compass changes its 
direction.” Baron von Eétés"’, again, would show the influence 
on politics of the ideas prevalent in the present century, enu- 
merates the ideas as those of liberty, equality, and nationality, 
and proceeds to demonstrate that they are incompatible with 
each other. 

The Socialistic theories and movements of modern 
times receive the especial consideration of Dr. Wid- 
mann'', who, regarding them all as hopeless, ascribes their 
failure to the false notion that perfection can be attained in 
this sublunary world. The laws of all social movement he con- 
siders to be three in number, viz., the law of society, the law of 
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the State, and the law of human personality. By ascribing an 
undue value to either of these three elements at the expense 
of the rest, three grand errors may be committed, and these are 
illustrated by the history of the French political theorists during 
the last sixty years, each forming a separate historical group. 
The first group comprises the social ideas of the first French 
revolution, culminating in Robespierre’s abstract idea of a State. 
The fundamental error of this system is a one-sided estimation 
of the power of the State as a panacea for human evils, and a 
disregard of the social and personal elements. All men being 
regarded as so many political units, a false system of equality 
is produced, and terrorism is employed as a means of destroy- 
ing personal distinction. The political theory corresponding 
to this error is that of communism, of which Gracchus Babceuf 
was the founder. The second group comprises the systems of 
St. Simon and Fourier; and, though socialism and communism 
are often confounded, Dr. Widmann clearly shows that they 
owe their origin to directly contrary sources, while they may 
unite in attacking an existing government as a common enemy. 
While communism arose from a lively belief that political equa- 
lity was the one grand remedy, socialism proceeded from the 
discovery that this supposed remedy was ineffective, and arose 
amid the despair that was felt when the revolution of 1789 dis- 
appointed all expectations. The new theorists, equally one- 
sided with their predecessors, valued the social element at the 
expense of the political and the personal. The little interest 
that they had in politics commonly so called, is proved by the 
fact, that they hoped to induce the rulers of France for the 
time being to effect a realization of their system. A natural 
distinction of persons, by talents and otherwise, they recognised, 
and herein they greatly differ from the communists, who would 
admit of no aristocracy of talent, and proposed to crush every 
individuality. However, the distinction was only used to vary 
the position of persons in grand social machines, which were to 
be regulated by fixed laws, and of which we have the most per- 
fect specimen in the phalansterium of Fourier. The third group, 
in which the idea of personality is set up at the expense of the 
other two, is represented by our contemporary, M. Proudhon, 
who, however, is constantly oscillating between the ideas of per- 
sonality and society, so that he arrives at no consistent result. 

The history of communism and socialism containing the de- 
tails of the above outline, being very well digested and ably 
written, will attract many readers who will care but little for 
Dr. Widmann’s particular views. Proudhon is much less satis- 
factorily dealt with than St. Simon and Fourier, probably from 
the less tangible nature of the subject. 
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The prevalence of abstract theory in political matters is highly 
displeasing to W. H. Riehl’*, another writer of the day, who 
insists that the framers of constitutions ought first to consult the 
nature of the people for whom they theorize, adding, that this 
important preliminary has generally been overlooked altogether. 


“Ts it not remarkable,” says he, “that the democratic party, who 
have the word people constantly in their mouths, and make a fine profit 
by the exploitation of the abstract idea, do so little in the press towards 
the investigation and knowledge of popular and social life in their indi- 
vidual characteristics. While occupied with their theory of the people, 
they have let the realities of popular life slip through their fingers ; 
hence our dilettanti in cultivation are far better disposed towards a demo- 
cratic doctrine than a common uneducated man. In contradistinction 
from this doctrinaire democracy, which can reckon as little upon real 
popular sympathy as doctrinaire constitutionalism or absolutism, it is 
the great boast of the smaller section of the so-called social democrats, 
that they have proceeded with all the ardour of an investigator to the 
revelation of the circumstances of a group in society which is at least 
isolated—hence their practical success. The social democrats, however, 
still remain one-sided, inasmuch as they consider the comparative small 
strata of proletaires in towns and manuifactories as embracing the whole 
body of working classes, or even the whole people.” 


Consistently with his views, M. Riehl sets up no social 
theory, but merely intends to contribute to that science of the 
people which he regards as the necessary basis of all politics. 

In the literary harvest of the last quarter we find a rather 
unusual number of novels and romances, and as experience has 
taught us to be extremely moderate in our expectations con- 
cerning German works of this class, we have been rather agree- 
ably surprised by the spirit and humour displayed in the “ Na- 
menlose Geschichten,”'* by Von F. W. Hachlander, 
the author, if we mistake not, of a rather clever but 
coarse novel, called “Handel and Wandel,” which 
appeared a year or two ago. They consist of a series of 
sketches of social and popular life in a small capital of Ger- 
many, and many of the traits of manners which they present 
will have an amusing novelty for English readers. The author 
has mostly confined himself to the representation of outward 
manners and circumstances. Of passion or sentiment there is 
(with one exception) no more than might be deemed befitting 
in what is called genteel comedy; there is no attempt to reach 
the deeper springs of action, and the interest never rises beyond 
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a very moderate and placid kind of emotion. In the excep- 
tional case alluded to, where the author has advanced nearer 
to the confines of tragic pathos, he has too obviously, as the 
phrase is, “drawn his inspiration” from Dickens; and this is 
also apparent in some of his comic personages. Madame 
Miiller and her daughter will, in their characters and relations, 
remind the reader of “good Mrs. Brown” and her “ handsome 
girl ;” and the worthy Dr. Stechmaier, who carries a map of the 
town in his pocket that he may steer clear of the abodes of his 
creditors, is a near kinsman of our respected friend Richard 
Swiveller. In his mode of conducting his story, or stories, 
the author is certainly quite original. The first five or six 
chapters appear to commence every one a separate tale, and 
they all move on simultaneously, touching slightly at certain 
points, but never fairly woven into one. With so many threads 
to hold, it is not surprising that the author seems to become 
somewhat embarrassed with his narratives, so that they extend 
to a length that will try the strength of all but the most vigor- 
ous and determined novel reader. The three volumes contain 
above nine hundred pages, each more than equal to two of 
standard British measure. Eighteen hundred mortal pages 
might tempt other than hard-pressed critical readers to glance 
to the end, where they will have the satisfaction of finding the 
wicked cast down, and the virtuous triumphant and rich. 
“Das Pfarrhaus zu Hallungen,”"* is one of a class of works, 
very numerous of late, in which fiction is employed as a vehicle 
for the discussion of social and religious questions, and which, 
like many others, leaves it doubtful whether the author, at 
least, is prepared with any answer. Into a peaceful, seclu- 
ded, country village, which has hitherto slumbered in _para- 
disaical unconsciousness of the tree of knowledge, there falls, 
like a congreve-rocket, a certain highly-intellectual enthu- 
siastic disciple of the socialistic and pantheistic school of 
the newest pattern; and she comes, moreover, in the ques- 
tionable shape of the lady of the Guis Herr, or landed 
proprietor, determined to set to work immediately to bring her 
theories to the test of practice, by the establishment of schools 
of various kinds, including pre-natal schools, where mothers 
expectant are to be placed under the refining and beautifying 
influences of painting and music, a plan of which we believe 
J. J. Rousseau was the first, if not sole proprietor. Of course 
her system comes into immediate collision with the more ortho- 
dox one which has served the clergyman and his flock, for 
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better for worse, for fifty years. That the meeting of two such 
elements must necessarily be attended with explosive conse- 
quences, will be foreseen; but we are not informed what its 
results are to the parish, our attention being confined to the 
destructive effects produced in the domestic circle of the 
pastor. His son has recently succeeded the aged father in 
pastoral duties, has won golden opinions, and is betrothed to 
a young country girl, strongly recommended by his friends, and 
with whom, having no great experience in that department, he 
imagines himself in love. This sober flame, however, grows 
pale before the blaze kindled by the fascinating Oberstin, 
like oil before an electric light. The aged and orthodox 
pastor, becoming aware of this fact, counsels the Oberstin to 
come out of an immoral into a moral position; that is, more 
Germanorum, to divorce the colonel and marry his pastor’s 
son, and the first bride, with the generosity very common in 
novels, but somewhat rare in real life, insists on renouncing 
her rights in favour of the colonel’s lady: the colonel’s lady, 
not to be outdone, tosses the hero back again, but afterwards 
throws some doubts on the amount of her self-denial by form- 
ing a third liaison with a gentleman who has hitherto appeared 
as the manager of a horse-riding company, but who, it appears, 
is a count in disguise. It is evident that the objection holds 
here, as in all works of fiction on controverted questions—the 
novelist makes the facts from which he reasons, and may, there- 
fore, come to what conclusions he pleases. 

“ Neue Deutsche Zeitbilder”'’ have for their subject one 
of the recent insurrections in a small’ German state, pro- 
bably Hesse Cassel. We may remark generally, as a healthy 
symptom in this, as in other recent German fictions, that 
their materials are mostly drawn from life, or, at all events, 
from the newspaper. We have some forcible painting in the 
Time Pictures; as, for instance, the scene where the troops 
are advancing upon the barricade where the catastrophe 
takes place; and the description of the condition of the poor 
of the city. In these the author may probably have had some- 
thing further in view than the mere effect of his fiction. The 
sufferings of the poor, it may be observed, have of Jate been 
placed among the staple ingredients of romance ; but though it 
is likely that in the first instance attention may by this have 
been called to this fearful canker in the State more forcibly 
than it would have been by any other method, we greatly doubt 
whether the habitual contemplation of such sufferings without 
any thought of a practical result is likely to promote effectual 
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philanthropy. In amerely esthetic point of view it is evident, 
such scenes are often objectionable. The next production of 
the same class that we take up, certainly does not offend by the 
introduction of any hard and stern reality into the realms of the 
ideal. 

“Die Letzten Bliithen”’® are very artificial flowers indeed, 
made too obviously of mere wire and cambric muslin. The 
descriptions involve us in a cloud of words, through which we 
dimly discern the outlines of a few terrestrial objects; the figures 
“come like shadows, so depart,” and are such as move and have 
their being only in the atmosphere of the circulating library. 
By way of preface we have a poetical introduction, in 
which the author magnanimously resigns all pretensions to 
a wreath of bays, and only insinuates a modest expectation 
that a small sprig of the same, or some equivalent vegetable, 
may be presented to him by way of reward for his humility. 
But not wishing to trouble our readers with a mere list of 
names, or to encroach too far on the space to be devoted to 
works of more solid pretensions, we must pass over many 
volumes of fiction of more or less merit, and see what has 
been provided for us in the historical department. 

By way of transition from the one to the other, “ Bem 
in Wien,” “an historical picture,” may very properly find 
its place, as it is a kind of hybrid, between romance and 
history—a class of which English literature has, fortunately, 
few, if any, specimens, in which real living personages are in- 
troduced into imaginary scenes and made to carry on ficti- 
tious conversations ; which, from their being little, if at all more 
amusing than those of real life, might be mistaken for genuine 
reports, were it not that the author throughout assumes the 
omnipresent and omniscient character belonging only to the 
writer of romance; giving verbatim long conversations that 
could have been known only to the persons concerned ; and 
seeing all his characters in their most private moments, know- 
ing how they looked and what they said, did, and thought, at 
all times and in all places. “ Bem in Wien” opens like one of 
Mr. James’s novels, in which two travellers are always seen 
going somewhere or other. On a certain evening in October, 
1848, a travelling chaise, drawn by a wearied horse, is seen to 
enter Vienna; it contains two gentlemen, one turned of fifty, 
the other younger. These two prove to be General Bem and 
Colonel Yelowicky, and the time of action is the four-and- 
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twenty days between the entrance and the departure of Bem 
from Vienna. All else being imaginary, however, the reality of 
the personages introduced is of no more value than the “ real 
water” that used to be put forth as an attraction atone of our 
minor theatres. An “historical picture” might be composed 
without departing an iota from the truth of history, by bring- 
ing together into one form all the light that can be obtained, 
and throwing it on the one spot which it is desirable to illus- 
trate, by dwelling on and bringing out details in a way that 
cannot be done in a continuous narrative. The author of “Bem 
in Wien” appears to be by no means without capabilities of 
graphic portraiture and other requisites for historical romance 
writing, but the essential defects of his plan have prevented 
his turning them to any good account in the present instance. 

We come next to “Die Vierzig Veziere,”'* a translation, 
by Dr. Behrnauer, from the Turkish version of the ancient 
{astern moral romance. The plan is that of the Arabian 
Nights. A certain sultan is urged by a wicked sultana to kill 
his son, towards whom she has enacted the part of Potiphar’s 
wife. The Forty Wise Masters, however, like our old acquaint- 
ance Scheherezade, induce him to delay the execution for 
forty successive days, while they each tell a story. Of course 
the Wise Masters are ultimately successful: the prince is saved, 
and the wicked queen tied to the tail of a wild horse and 
dragged along by the hair till she is dead; all which is very 
satisfactory ; and then the king and the prince “ chase all care 
from their hearts,” and enjoy themselves for forty days, during 
which there is a great banquet at which everybody has as 
much as ever he can eat. The genuine Oriental character of 
this curious production is attested by its whole tone and colour- 
ing, as well as by its boundless verbosity and far more than 
“‘forty-parson power” of prosing. 

The attention which has been drawn to Eastern Europe by 
the events of the last few years is amply expressed by several 
newly-published works. 

* Kossuth und die Ungarn inder Turkei” is a narrative by 
Philipp Korn, one of the companions of Kossuth, and late 
captain in the Magyar army. Commencing with the fall of 
Hungary, the author accompanies the Hungarian, Polish, and 
Italian refugees in their march across the Balkan, describes 
their camp at Widdin, their residence at Shumla, and Kossuth’s 
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melancholy departure for Kutyah, under the impression (for- 
tunately an erroneous one) that he was never to return. The 
many enthusiastic admirers of the late Governor of Hungary 
will be gratified by the confirmation afforded by the anecdotes 
here given, that his life will bear examination in all its details. 
We find, for instance, that during the stay of the emigrants at 
Shumla, when the allowance made them by the Turks was in 
proportion to their own estimate of the wants of great and small 
men, namely, 4000 piastres a month (about 33/2.) for Kossuth, 
from 2000 to 3000 for the generals, and five shillings a month 
for the subaltern officers, Kossuth was himself the first to pro- 
pose a more equal arrangement, and to begin by surrendering 
one-half of his own allowance. 

The author wishes the present volume to be considered as the 
first of a work, to the whole of which he will give the name of 
the “ Most Recent Chronicles of the Magyars.” He regards the 
Russian invasion of Hungary, not as the closing scene of a great 
drama, but as the opening of a new one, the commencement of 
an entirely new period of Magyar history. But if he proposes 
to write this history, to explain and elucidate “ all the means 
and powers which the Hungarian nation still possesses for the 
recovery of constitutional liberty,” it was, perhaps, scarcely judi- 
cious to postpone this object for the sake of following the scat- 
tered Hungarians into their various places of refuge, and giving, 
moreover, “a description of the present social and political con- 
dition of Germany, France, and England ;” a work which would 
be liable to the proverbial inconvenience attending disserta- 
tions upon “things in general,” and in which what should be 
the principal subject must come to occupy an inadequate place. 

An elaborate life of Kossuth by M. Horn’, has been com- 
menced, the first volume comprising the patriot’s career as an 
“agitator” and a minister. ‘To this a very minute account of 
the war in Hungary”, by G. Klapka, is evidently intended to 
form a companion. On the other side, we have an anonymous 
account of the Servian movement”', written to show that the 
insurgents were justified in defending their own nationality 
against Magyar aggression. A mass of information concerning 
the southern Sclavonians generally is afforded by, J. L. 
Neigebaur, who travelled to Dalmatia for the purpose of ob- 
taining it. He has divided his subject into separate heads, 
according to the various nations, whom he considers both with 
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reference tc*their past history and their actual condition”. An 
anonymous book on Russia, her present position with respect 
to the rest of Europe, and her different institutions, may be in- 
cluded in this category of works*’; and as a contribution to the 
earliest history of the same country, Dr. F. C. H. Kruse edits 
a Latin Chronicle of Warangian conquests**. The period of 
history comprised extends from 4.D. 777 to 879, that is to say, 
to the reign of Igor I., and much information is given respect- 
ing the conquests of the Normans in other parts of the world. 
The edition is dedicated to the Emperor Nicholas. 

The “ Historisches Taschenbuch fiir 1852”*° is the third 
volume of a new series of the well-known publication of Frederick 
Von Raumer, the former having been, after twenty years’ dura- 
tion, brought to a close in 1849. Of the four essays which make 
up the contents of the present “ Taschenbuch,” three are on 
subjects that might be thought more immediately concerning 
England than Germany: “ The Sikhs and their Empire,” John 
Milton’s “ Prose Writings,” and “ New Zealand,” from its dis- 
covery to the present time. That which contains most of what 
cannot, by English readers at least, be found elsewhere, is an 
article entitled ““'The Awakened of Protestant Germany,” an 
account of a religious movement of the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century, originating, like that of Methodism in our own 
country, in the consciousness of the empty formality, the want of 
vital power and truth in the established system of religion, and the 
total loss of the fundamental idea of the Reformation— that of a 
constantly progressive development—in a stiff and narrow Luther- 
anism, which fenced round the limits of human thought with as 
fierce intolerance as ever flamed at Smithfield. The movement 
of the “ Aufgeweckten,” however, was but a blind groping after 
a remedy, and ultimately led to excesses of folly and wicked- 
ness, little, if at all, inferior in atrocity to those of the Anabaptists 
of Munster. The account, as given here, is well worth the at- 
tention of the historical student. A more important contribu- 
tion, however, to this department of literature will be found in 
“Die Carafa Von Maddaloni,”” by Alfred Von Reumont, a 
history of Naples under the Spanish rule, as well as of the dis- 





P *2 “Die Siid-Slaven und deren Linder.” By J. L. Neigebaur. Leipzig, 
851. 
*8 « Russland und die Gegenwart.” Leipzig, 1851. 

* “Chronicon Nortmannorum, Warango-Russorum, nec non Danorum, 
Suedorum, Norwegorum.” Hamburg, 1851. 

*8 “ Historisches Taschenbuch.” Herausgegeben von Friedrich von 
Raumer. Leipsig, 1852. 

*6 “ Die Carafa von Maddaloni.” Neapel unter Spanischer Herrschaft, 
von Alfred yon Reumont. Berlin, 1851. 
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tinguished family of Carafa, which at various periods played an 
important part in the fate of their country. The miserable con- 
dition of Lombardy under the Spaniards is familiar to most 
European readers, though perhaps more by the illustration it 
has received in Manzoni’s celebrated novel, the “ Promessi 
Sposi,” than by the study of professed histories; but the same 
epoch in Naples is nearly unknown; and the present work has 
the merit of, in a great measure, supplying the deficiency. The 
author has had at his disposal abundant materials, both printed 
and manuscript, and appears to have devoted himself to their 
study with great zeal during an eight months’ residence in Naples. 
He has proposed, by the unioa of general and family history 
which he has attempted, “to give more life and colouring to his 
narrative than if he had confined himself exclusively to public 
events ;” but in this he has not been entirely successful, as the 
details concerning the family of Carafa are somewhat meagre, 
and are, indeed, felt as a kind of interruption to a theme of far 
deeper interest, the investigation of the causes of the diseased 
condition of all the institutions of Naples, and of a corruption 
of character so deep as almost to appear inborn, even to those 
least willing to adopt that convenient, but not very satisfactory 
theory. Many of these evils undoubtedly originated in the ex- 
travagance, profligacy, and tyranny of the Spanish dominion, 
under which all the worst elements of the south Italian character 
were brought to maturity. But before adopting, to its full extent, 
the opinion which Mr. Von Reumont expresses on this subject, 
it is necessary to observe the point of view from which he has 
regarded it. The key to this position is supplied by the last 
sentence in the book : 


“ A comparison of Spanish Naples,” he says, ‘‘ with Naples under 
the Bourbons, is the best panegyric on the latter. If we bring vividly be- 
fore our minds the decline which went on step by step, from the Emperor 
Charles V. to King Charles II., from Don Pedro de Toledo to the Duke 
of Medina Celi, it will be no difficult matter, without denying the real 
and, alas! very deeply-seated evils existing, to be just to Charles III. 
and his family.” 


In this department we have to record the production 
of two new works by the brilliant Heine. His “ Ro- 
manzero” has received a most emphatic welcome, 8000 copies 
having been sold, we understand, before it was prohibited. 
It is, as its title indicates, a collection of ballads ; and, like his 
other works, abounds in poetic force, piquant wit, and irony. 
His “ Faust,” in which Mephistopheles is transformed into a 
Danseuse, is a ballet, written, it seems, to the order of Mr. 
Lumley. 
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“ Clemens Brentano’s Gesammelte Schriften,” vol. i., con- 
tains what are called his Spiritual Songs, poems mostly of 
a devotional cast, and of a somewhat insipid and cloying sweet- 
ness of tone, seeming to indicate his period of conventual 
life as that of their production. The character of Clemens 
Brentano’s poetical genius is, we imagine, scarcely robust 
enough to bear transplantation into a period which, though 
but little removed in time, is so widely different in its character 
and demands. The morbid self-introspection and somewhat 
caricatured exhibition of the piety of the cloister, excite some 
doubts as to the judiciousness of the present republication. 

“Lorelei,” * “Traditions of the Rhine,” is a pretty little volume, 
but of rather slender pretensions to poetical merit, in which the 
Rhine is regularly besung, as a German might say, from its 
source to its mouth, beginning with Switzerland and William 
Tell, and travelling regularly down to Cologne. It seems well 
enough adapted for those who are studying the German lan- 
guage, and wish to exercise the memory with metrical com- 
position ; but we can scarcely recommend it for any higher 
purpose. : 
In the department of Voyages and Travels, the works 
that appear most worthy of notice amongst those which 

ave come before us, are those of E. Oskar Schmidt® 
and J. G. Kohl**. The former describes a journey from Chris- 
tiana overland to Bergen, and thence along the coast to the 
North Cape; made partly with a view to the romantic and 
poetical enjoyment to be derived from a contemplation of the 
wild and peculiar character of the scenery, but also for the 
investigation of various branches of the natural history of those 
regions, a task for which the author’s previous studies in Scan- 
dinavian countries, Iceland, the Faro Islands, &c., have well 
qualified him. 

From Bergen M. Schmidt continued his journey to Hammer- 
fest, the most northerly town in the world, by a steamer, which 
during the summer makes the journey there and back every 
three weeks. The former town is rendered unpleasant by the 
frequent and heavy rains to which it is. subject—an effect attri- 
buted by the author to the condensation of the vapours from 
the gulf stream in its passage along the western coasts of 
Europe. The most fashionable town north of Bergen—the 
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27 “T,orelei, Rheinische Sagen.” Von Wolfgang Muller. Kéln, 1851. 

28 “ Bilder aus dem Norden.” Gesammelt auf einer Reise nach dem 
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arbiter elegantiarum for all the country around the place— 
where young ladies go to finish their education, and obtain an 
insight into the manners of the “ haute volée,” is Tromsoe, on 
the island of the same name, which is separated only by a very 
narrow arm of the sea from the mainland. 

It consists of two or three unpaved streets, counting 350 
houses, with about 1500 inhabitants, mostly merchants dealing 
in fish and train oil; and it is also the place of residence for the 
highest official personages of the country, the Amtmann and 
the Bishop, whose duties are rather more onerous than those of 
some of his episcopal brethren in other countries, as he has, in 
the course of his visitations, to go from parish to parish of his 
diocese in a nearly open boat through a stormy arctic sea, or 
to various districts in Lapland, where he and his whole party 
were, during a winter journey not long ago, in imminent danger 
of perishing in a tremendous tempest. 

Although Hammerfest is usually the farthest point of the 
steamer’s journey, the captain had this time obtained per- 
mission to visit the North Cape. So tempting an opportu- 
nity attracted all the gay world of Hammerfest to join in the 
excursion, and a large party, including many ladies, set off in 
high spirits, quite in gala style, and with a band of music. 
Leaving Maasoe on the left they passed round the west side of 
the island of Mageroe, which presents a bold front to the Polar 
storms, and anchored, in bright sunshine, a few minutes before 
midnight, in a little bay on the eastern side of the North Cape. 
The gigantic mass of rock appeared in a beautiful violet light ; 
a few birds were fluttering round its summit, and two or three 
fishermen’s boats lay at its foot. On the west and north the 
Cape rock is inaccessible, as it falls perpendicularly into the 
sea ; even where the party landed, there is, it zppears, consider- 
able danger, for there were many loose stones which rolled 
down as they climbed the rock. The author had himself a 
narrow escape from one of immense size that went leaping from 
point to point, and passed close to him. 

The summit of the Cape presents a tolerably extensive 
plateau; but most of the party were too much exhausted by the 
ascent to walk afterwards to the extreme point which commands 
to the north, north-east, and west, a boundless view over the 
icy sea. On their return they had to be let down with ropes, 
and a young lady was struck on the head by one of the stones, 
and was thought fortunate to escape with only a severe contu- 
sion. But shoes and clothes were torn; the weather had 
changed, and, in spite of hock and champagne, the company 
returned to Hammerfest in much less festal mood than they had 
set out, 
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On his journey home M. Schmidt crossed Lapland to Tornea, 
and he enters a good deal into detail concerning Norwegian 
and Swedish botany. 

“ Die Reise nach Istrien, Dalmatien,” &c., like all M. Kohl’s 
works, contains much valuable information. Commencing his 
journey at the Quarnero, or Gulf of Fiume, M. Kohl proceeds 
through the Slavonian maritime provinces of Austria, visiting 
Zara, Spalatro, the islands of Curzola and Melida to Cattaro and 
Montenegro, where the most interesting part of his journey 
commences. 

The town of Cattaro is closely connected with Montenegro, 
the inhabitants of which resort to it for most of the necessaries 
of life, and find there also a market for the productions of their 
mountains, forests, and fish-abounding rivers. M. Kohl found 
many of these stately-looking figures, armed to the teeth, sitting 
patiently in a bazaar appropriated to their use beside a pile of 
dry wood or a few sacks of potatoes or maize, thinking them- 
selves happy if they could carry back a few shillings’ worth of 
tobacco, or of the powder and ball which may be considered the 
true staff of life in Montenegro. This bazaar is outside the 
town ; if they wish to enter it they must lay down their arms, 
which they are almost as unwilling to do “as a lion might be to 
surrender his teeth and claws.” Among other excursions the 
author paid a visit to the Vladika—the priest-sovereign of this 
little state—at his residence in Cetinya, the capital, reaching it 
by a road which is compared to a passage through a primeval 
forest, where thousands of giant roots are gnarled and knotted 
together, but where the roots are stones. The country is 
entirely a rocky wilderness, with only here and there a patch of 
vegetable soil washed down from the surrounding cliffs; but 
every inch o: these patches is diligently cultivated. The largest 
plain in the country is the narrow strip of land about six miles 
in length in which Cetinya is situated. Among the illustrations 
of the state of manners in Montenegro mentioned by M. Kohl, 
is that of the existence in full force of the right of private 
revenge: the old principle of “an eye for an eye, a tooth for 
a tooth.” ‘“ The terrible consequences of shedding blood, 
the inevitable retaliation that follows, often induce the 
Montenegriner to control his passions in a quarrel. ‘ Not 
to the blood, brother! for God’s sake and the Holy St. 
John, not to the blood!’ the bystanders will cry when 
they see a dispute rising to a‘ dangerous height.” On the 
other hand the fearful reckoning goes on accumulating at a 
compound rate, and a single death will draw after it through 
long years and centuries a blood-stained track. The obligation 
of revenge passes from one member of a family to another like 
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any other inheritance, and even the infant son of a man who 
has been slain is instructed from the very dawn of his intelli- 
gence in the fulfilment of this, as the first duty of his manhood. 
No length of time or remoteness of place is sufficient to place 
the intended sacrifice in security. Where the nearest of kin on 
whom the duty has devolved has been resident in a foreign 
country, he has in the most methodical manner “ made a note 
of it,” and remembered it in due time. 

On his return journey through Montenegro our author chose 
a different route, which was not one of the four “ made roads ” 
of the country, but quite a natural one. He compares it to a 
vast flight of stone steps, which an earthquake or a bombard- 
ment had scattered in all directions; but that this comparison 
would, after all, give a very imperfect idea of the wild confu- 
sion with which the rocks seem to have been hurled about. 
Their sharp points, with deep clefts between, bristled like 
bayonets beneath the horses’ feet; and the passes were so 
narrow that the horsemen’s legs scraped against the rocks on 
either side. Ifa Montenegriner is asked why they do not im- 
prove the roads in his country, he answers that they have good 
horses, and so do not want good roads. One advantage they 
have nearly equivalent to the most advanced product of civili- 
zation. In almost all mountainous countries the inhabitants, 
to spare themselves the fatigue of climbing, have found means 
to send their voices to a considerable distance ; but the Mon- 
tenegriners appear to have brought the art to its highest 
perfection. 

When a shepherd in these mountains feels himself lonely, 
he raises his voice and makes some observation in a peculiar 
suppressed hollow tone, which is heard far off, trusting to 
awakening an echo from some other shepherd who, like himself, 
might feel inclined for conversation. If they have nothing 
further to talk about, they ask each other how their flocks are 
going on, if anything has happened in their neighbourhood, or 
especially if they have seen any traveller go by, and, in that 
case, how he looked, where he was going, and all about him; 
and then the one who has obtained all this interesting intelli- 
gence cannot think of keeping it to limself, but immediately 
turns in another direction, and shouts out his news for the 
benefit of any other who may happen to be within hearing. 
An acquaintance related to M. Kohl that he had been once in 
want of a certain mule that he had sent to pasture in the 
mountains about nine miles off: he placed himself, therefore, 
in a suitable position, and called out into the air:—‘“ What ho! 
what ho! you people there by the village of Brelizza, high up 
on the mountain Glubotish, near the great beech with the 
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withered branches, my little lad Yanko Yessipovitch is keeping 
my white-footed mule ; let him know that I want him down 
here on the road.” So screamed the owner of the mule, and 
from another mountain the cry was taken up:—“ What ho! 
what ho! Yanko Yessipovitch is keeping a mule, up the 
mountain, by the great beech with the withered branches,” &c. ; 
and so the cry was passed from mouth to mouth, till it reached 
Yanko Yessipovitch ; and the owner of the mule, when he rode 
out, found it duly waiting for him at the appointed place. 

Returning, M. Kohl visited Ragusa, Zara, and some of the 
least known districts of Dalmatia and Croatia, and for some of 
which ordinary English maps have scarcely a name. 

On the whole, although these volumes might be abridged 

without injury, they contain a better account than can be found 
elsewhere of countries which are, perhaps, of all Europe, the 
least hackneyed by the tourist. 
As results of German industry in the investigation of 
the middle ages, we have a life of Alfred the Great”, 
carefully compiled by Dr. R. Pauli, during a temporary resi- 
dence in England, when he took the opportunity of studying 
ancient sources ; and a History of the Hanseatic League” by 
M. K. von Schlézer, which exhibits at the same time the ex- 
ploits of the Teutonic order on the shores of the Baltic. For 
lovers of early controversy, there is an edition of Peter Abe- 
lard’s “ Sic et non,”*” a work hitherto almost inaccessible, and 
now for the first time published complete. Modern political 
history receives potent contribution in a copious life of the 
Prussian Minister, Hardenberg™. 

The works of the celebrated Danish natural philosopher 
Oersted, comprising a variety of treatises, not only on scientific 
subjects, but on criticism and moral philosophy, are in course 
of publication, in a collected form, translated into German by 
Dr. Kannegiesser. 

Nor is art neglected among the various tendencies of the 
present Germans. M. Unger“ has written a work on painting, 
which promises to be of great utility to the would-be connois- 
seur, as he illustrates his general principles by practical refer- 
ences to the pictures of the great masters, on whose peculiari- 
ties he comments at considerable length. 


Miscellanea. 





30 “ Kénig Aelfred und seine Stelle in der Geschichte Englands.” By Dr. 
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Art. XIII.—ContTemporary LITERATURE OF 
FRANCE*. 


E are all prone to underrate the intellectual importance and 

activity of the passing epoch ; “ distance lends enchant- 
ment to the view” in nothing more than in literature; the 
work we turn over with careless indifference to-day, will, some 
years hence, be treated with the respect due toa classic. Before 
assembling the materials for this summary of French literature, 
the present writer, who had carefully noted each work as it 
appeared, felt a doubt whether the publications of the quarter 
would furnish him with more than two or three topics; an 
accurate survey, however, showed works by Guizot, Auguste 
Comte, Proudhon, De Maistre, Mignet, Barante, Lamartine, 
Louis Blanc, Cassagnac, St. Beuve, not to mention light litera- 
ture. Such a list is in itself a striking proof of intellectual 
activity. The works it includes are of various degrees of 
merit, but every one sufficient to have “ made a sensation” in 
former times. 
The most important publication, in all respects, is 
the first volume of Auguste Comte’s “Systéme de 
Politique Positive.” In his former work, Comte, after laying 
down the fundamental proposition that all science, properly so 
called, could have but one method, and that method the positive 
(or Baconian method, as we call it), deduced therefrom the 
necessity of studying morals and politics in the same scientific 
spirit as astronomy or biology. The very conception of a 
social science taking its place beside and completing all the 
other sciences, was a novelty; for although the term social 
science had been employed, and several attempts had been 
made to construct such a science, no one had seen its connexion 
with all the other sciences—no one had laid down a positive 
basis. This was Comte’s great aim. In his former work, he 
sketched the general conditions. In the present one, he pro- 
ceeds to a more minute and special application. It is an 
attempt to construct a science of society, and is called a 
“* Treatise on Sociology instituting the Religion of Humanity.” 
The first volume contains only the “ Preliminary Discourse” 
and the ‘“ Fundamental Introduction ;” but these extend 
to 730 pages, and contain views which it is hopeless 
for us, in our limited space, to attempt to characterize. It 
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* For the works noticed in this article, we refer the reader to Messrs. 
Dulau and Co., and W. Jeffs. 
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is, however, very different from the previous work, not in 
opinion, but in spirit. That was a purely scientific exposition, 
with little beyond scientific considerations: it was the logical 
development of his systematic views, the object of which was 
to show the superiority of the positive method over the theo- 
logical and metaphysical methods which had disputed, and 
which still dispute, with it the supremacy. But in this work 
“le cceur domine, afin de manifester assez la prééminence 
morale de la vraie religion.” ‘The man of science yields the 
chair to the moral philosopher ; for Comte, with all his intellec- 
tual pride, sees clearly enough that intellect is not the highest 
aspect of humanity, and that it must be the servant, not the 
lord, of the heart. 

This new character, in which Comte presents himself as the 
founder of the religion of humanity, as the systematic upholder 
of the supremacy of moral life, will furnish the reflective 
student of his works with curious matter; the more so when 
he considers to what influences the change is due. Up to the 
age of forty-five, Comte had lived a life in which intellect 
unduly predominated ; and during that period he elaborated 
his vast and magnificent system of positive philosophy. He 
then fell in love. His whole life was changed. A new 
influence, penetrating like sunshine into the very depths of his 
being, awakened there feelings dormant since childhood, and by 
their light he saw the world under new aspects. He became 
religious; he learnt to appreciate the abiding and universal 
influence of the affections, which, before, he had only recog- 
nised speculatively. 

“En un temps,” he says, “ot l'on exagére beaucoup l’éfficacité de 
l’ intelligence, je devais loyalement empécher qu'on attribuat 2 mon 
esprit une régénération due principalement 4 mon ccur.” 


On the other hand, to guard against misconstruction, we 
should add that this regeneration, though extremely important, 
is only a development, not a change of view: all that he now 
preaches he preached before, but with less insistance, less 
unction. The differences result rather from the object than 
from the principles. In his “ Philosophie Positive,” he 
elaborated from the sciences a philosophy of science ; in his 
“ Politique Positive,” he aspires to convert that philosophy 
into a religion. 

He was doomed to know the inexpressible happiness of a 
profound affection during one year; and then the consolation of 
his life was withdrawn from him; the object of his attachment 
died, and left him lonely. ‘The story of his happiness and his 
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loss is told in this volume, with an openness which will surprise 
our English reserve. The work is dedicated to her he loved; 
and between the preface and the work is inserted a little 
“roman” she published in the feuilleton of the National. 
Altogether, this story is one of the strangest! 

We have only one thing more to mention here about this 
work, and that is, to notice an unjustifiable procedure with 
respect to its publication. Of the 730 pages here printed, 
excluding the introductory matter, four hundred we already 
possessed as a separate volume, published in 1848, under the 
title of “ Discours Préliminaire.” It is just, however, to add 
that the work is so excessively cheap—eight shillings for the 
800 pages—that we can better overlook the reprinting in it of 
the “ Discours.” 

Guizot has employed his forced leisure in the republication 
of the writings which have gained him a position so eminent 
among the distinguished men of our time. Some of these 
must be reckoned as new works, since they are new to our 
public. The “ Méditations et Etudes Morales” is one. It is 
a reprint of various philosophic essays which appeared in the 
periodicals many years ago, prefaced by some remarks on 
religion writteu but the other day—thus we have Guizot from 
1812 to 1851 in this volume. The essays are on these topics : 
1. On the state of men’s minds. 2. Religion in modern so- 
ciety. 3. Catholicism, Protestantism, and Philosophy in 
France. 4. On the Immortality of the Soul. 5. What is the 
true meaning of the word Faith? 6. On Progressive Educa- 
tion; the last being quite a treatise of two hundred and fifty 
pages in length. These essays will be a surprise to the majority 
of readers, who will scarcely have suspected the strength of 
Guizot's religiosity, and still less perhaps his orthodoxy. They 
are written in that grave dignified strain which is his 
eloquence ; oracular, axiomatic, and often nobly expressed, the 
ideas he sets forth, when most commonplace, have an air o1 
imposing philosophy, and when elevated, always find an ade- 
quate expression. How dignified, for example, is the re- 
fusal to “ argue the point” with his antagonist in [ Univers— 
**La polémique creuse les abimes qu'elle prétend combier, 
car elle ajoute Tobstination des amours-propres a@ la diversité 
des opinions.” But, as we just hinted, this grand manner is 
employed to drape a sophism as imposingly as truth. In his 
long and often eloquent preface, he is guilty of this un- 
conscious artifice. He therein divides thinkers into two 
classes: Philosophers and Christians, 7. e., those who do not 
recognise a supernatural order ; and those who do—rationalism 
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and supernaturalism. This is manifestly inaccurate. Atheists 
do not recognise a supernatural order; but many philosophers 
who emphatically declare their antagonism to Christianity, do, 
nevertheless, as emphatically declare their belief in God and in 
his government of the world. This is so obvious that it seems 
idle to insist on it; but by a sophistical process common 
enough in theological discussion, Guizot boldly assumes that 
there can be but one supernatural order and but one concep- 
tion of that order. If you are not Christian, you must be 
Atheist: that is the alternative he allows you! 

To expose this fallacy more at our ease, we will consider it 
in its political parallel. There is a self-styled “ Party of 
order” in politics which is the exact analogue of “the party 
of order” in religion. It is accustomed to consider the salva- 
tion of society indissolubly connected with its own ‘existence, 
and with none other. If you do not receive its measures with 
grateful assent, you “disturb order;” if you do not think its 
ministers and orators the men destined by heaven for the salva- 
tion of the country, you “disturb order.” With this party 
order does not mean organization; it means “keep us in 
power!” As Paul Louis, with-cutting sarcasm, remarked, 
“These are the men who at the creation of the world would 
have exclaimed: O mon Dieu! conservons le chaos!” It has 
ever been the cry, Preserve anything, so that you preserve 
me! What does the ancient “chaos of our ancestors” want 
with light? Who knows to what destruction it may not lead ? 
“ Better to bear the darkness we have, than fly to a light we 
know not of.” Now, it would be to waste argument on self- 
evident propositions, if we proceeded to show that Order must 
necessarily be the first desire of every political party, the only 
distinction between the parties being as to what the Order shall 
be; monarchical, aristocratical, republican, or social. The 
salvation of society is the pretension of each. The infamous 
scoundrel who the other day seized the dictatorship of France, 
announced to the country he had reddened with bloodshed, 
and terrified with despotism, “ that society was saved,” when a 
moment’s silence was obtained. He too always spoke in the 
name of Order! 

We cheat ourselves with names. Having called a belief in 
Christianity the belief in a supernatural order, it is an easy 
transition to confound it with ¢ke supernatural order ; and this 
Guizot does. We notice the sophism, because the same kind 
of sophism frequently obtrudes itself in these pages of his. 
Nevertheless, in spite of its drawbacks, the volume is an inte- 
resting and cunsiderable one. If the essay on Immortality con- 
tains nothing that is new or peculiarly striking, it is finely 
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written, and may rank with the best essays on that transcen- 
dental question. 

After Comite and Guizot, there is no name more important in 

philosophy than Proudhon, and from him we have two books: 
one a new edition, very considerably enlarged, of his “‘ Confes- 
sions d’un Révolutionnaire ;” the other entirely new, “ Idée 
Générale de la Revolution au XIX#™* Siécle.” The latter is 
one of the most interesting works he has published, and is the 
one to which we should direct a reader anxious to gain some 
distinct idea of his powers and tendencies. It consists of seven 
études :—1. Reactions determine revolutions. 2. Is there a 
sufficient reason for a revolution in the nineteenth century? 
3. On the Principle of Association. 4. On the Principle of 
Authority. 5. Settlement of the Social question. 6. Organi- 
zation of the Economic Forces. 7. Dissolution of Govern- 
ment in the Economic organization. It is written with his 
customary acerbity, arrogance, love of efféct, and power; he 
attacks communism and conservatism with the same scornful 
vehemence ; he sets forth his views on the gradual disintegra- 
tion of government with a logic that will startle, where it does 
not convince and lead to much profitable meditation. Proudhon 
believes that government will altogether disappear; that in 
lieu of the supposed “ social contract” between the governors 
and the governed, there will arise a “ commercial contract ” re- 
presenting the interests of all, and giving to our industrial com- 
munity a purely industrial organization. It is not a little sur- 
prising to find the thinkers of a nation so excessively militant 
and military as France proclaiming the final disappearance of 
the military régime / 
The govermental questions have been hotly agitated 
by the philosophic politicians. Rittinghausen, Con- 
sidérant, Emile Girardin, Ledru Rollin—all adopt some modi- 
fied view of the non-governmental principle, bringing polli- 
tics to the level of parochial measures. Louis Blanc, true to 
his republican principles, has attacked them in two pamphlets, 
“ Pius de Girondins,” and “ La République Une et Indivisible,” 
with vigorous logic and considerable daring. Louis Napoleon's 
coup d@état has silenced all such speculations for the time 
being! 

The mass of publications in the department of philosophical 
politics has been socialist or anti-socialist. Of these we know 
but one worthy a moment’s attention: Cochut’s “ Associations 
Ouvriéres: Histoire et Théorie des tentatives de Réorganization 
Industrielle depuis 1848.” M. Cochut is a writer of authority, 
and has taken great pains with this subject. ‘The publications 
of a reactionary character have been numerous, furious, and 
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foolish. Romieu’s “Spectre Rouge” finds its realization in 
Louis Napoleon. The sword has been called for; the sword is 
drawn. Writers too numerous to mention, too contemptible 
to read, have issued pamphlet upon pamphlet, article upon ar- 
ticle, book upon book, demanding in impassioned earnestness a 
restoration of the Holy Inquisition, a consecration of the Sword. 
The cry has been, Crush and govern! M. Barbey d’Aurevilly 
is but a type of his party, and he declares that a fatal error was 
committed in not burning Luther as well as his books! He 
demands the instant suppression of all freedom of thought ; 
the books burned, the writers too, if need be (mais je ne tiens 
pas essentiellement au fagot !); at any rate, “error” must be 
quashed: small and easy proposition that! 

The publications in this department are unusually 
striking. First in order let us notice Guizot’s repub- 
lication of his works on our revolution with new prefaces, and 
his very important work, new to the public, “On Representa- 
tive Government,” noticed at length in another part of this 
Review. After Guizot, comes Mignet, whose “ Life of Mary 
Stuart” is also noticed in our pages. 

The other historical works have been almost exclusively re- 
lating to the French Revolution. The correspondence of Mallet 
du Pan, the journalist, has delighted the Conservatives ; the 
correspondence of Mirabeau with Lamarck has delighted all 
historical students of whatever colour their opinions. Michelet 
has continued his picturesque but somewhat fantastic “ History 
of the Revolution ;” Louis Blanc has published the third volume 
of his picturesque and laborious work on the same epoch. 
M. Villaumé has written four stout volumes, much admired by 
the republicans, on this eternal history ; and M. Edouard Henry 
has published a series of biographies, which have the charm of 
biography and the interest of history. He began with “ Babeeuf 
et le Socialisme en 1796 ;” he followed this with an interesting 
biography of “ Camille Desmoulins,” wherein he gave a picture 
of the Revolutionary press; and now he gives us “ St. Just et 
la Terreur,” wherein are ample materials for a judgment on 
that singular being of whom Barére naively says, “Il aimait le 
peuple. Sa maniére de [aimer ne convenait pas, sans doute, 
puisqu’il a peri.” M. Henry gives long extracts from his poems, 
and a very copious analysis of the poem “ Organt,” which has 
recently made so much noise. ‘The preface to this poem is in- 
tensely characteristic. “J’ai vingt ans; j’ai mal fait; je ferais 
mieux.” He did better, and he did worse: he wrote the “ De- 
claration of the Rights of Man,” and he was one of the chiefs of 
La Terreur! We commend these biographies to the attention 
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of all readers not fatigued with the incessant efforts to set the 
events of the Revolution in a true light. 

For an anecdotical, piquant, and not at all trustworthy book, 
we commend Granier de Cassagnac’s “ Histoire du Directoire” 
to notice. Only the first volume has appeared ; but it is very 
entertaining, and, as we said, very unreliable. To convey by 
one sentence an idea of its disreputable adroitness, we will select 
the passage on the Bastille : 

“The revolution had been inaugurated by the demolition of the 
Bastille, that terrible State prison which contained on the day of its de- 
struction seven prisoners: to wit, four forgers, one man detained by the 
desire of his family, one idiot, and one unknown person. Three years 
later this same revolution possessed forty-eight thousand seven hundred 
and twenty-four State prisons, containing more than two hundred thou- 
sand political prisoners. That is what the taking of the Bastille brought 
to Liberty !” 

Nevertheless, shameless and untrustworthy as the volume 
is, to any one conversant with the history, it will be amusing 
from its style, its vivacity, and its pamphleteering unscrupulous- 
ness. Very different is the work of De Barante, “Histoire de 
la Convention” (2 vols.). It is not more friendly to the Revo- 
lution ; indeed, a work confessedly inspired by the “ disaster ” 
of 1848, and written to show the men of the Revolution in 
their “ true colours,” is on the face of it a diatribe expdicite or 
implicite on the Revolution itself. But at any rate M. de Ba- 
rante is sincere. We may not accept his judgments,—we 
respect his convictions. He does not believe in the heroic 
grandeur and humanity of St. Just and Robespierre, nor do 
we ; but we believe in the greatness of their cause. ‘There are 
two aspects in which the statesman and the politician present 
themselves, and the confounding of these two is the source of 
much historical misapprehension: they present themselves 
as human beings, and as Representative Men; they present 
themselves as individuals, and as the incarnations of a prin- 
ciple. We do wrong to throw a slur upon their principles, 
because their private individualities do not accord with the 
same lofty purity ; we do wrong to make the purity of their 
convictions the excuse of their immoralities, the halo round 
their infamy. What Robespierre was, and what principles he 
advocated, should always be kept separate, so long as we ab- 
stain from making the pulpit bear the weight of daily infirmi- 
ties. Yet how little is this distinction borne in mind! Some 
hate the principles of the Revolution, because their advocates 
were hateful ; others love the advocates, because they love the 
cause. 
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What M. de Barante has done in this “ History of the Con- 
vention” is, to make the actors narrate the story as much as 
possible in their own words. It is a continuation of that me- 
thod which, in his “ History of the Burgundian Dukes,” was 
so successful. It will, however, make the work voluminous. 
The two volumes before us only bring the narrative down to 
the defection of Dumouriez. 

A mere line will suffice to mention, that Thiers, instead of 
completing his “ History of the Consulate and the Empire” in 
ten volumes, as originally announced, extends it to fourteen— 
to the terror of all subscribers. The eleventh volume is just 
out. 

Through “ Grecian Literature” sounds one solemn warning 
— Count no man happy till you see his end.” The end! that 
indeed may efface the heavenly brightness of his early years ; 
the noon may ruin what the morn began. Who that applauded 
the early splendour of Lamartine, could ever suppose he would 
live to pity the degradation of to-day? Who ever could have 
foreseen such a traffic of his pen, such reckless greed of money? 
This “ Histoire de la Restauration” has scarcely a parallel, 
when we consider the eminence-of its author. While editing 
a daily paper, writing a monthly political review, writing a 
new “ Literature for the People,” and issuing an edition of his 
works with notes, he engages to produce a “ History of the 
Restoration,” in eight volumes. It is difficult to assign a limit 
to mental activity. Some men have the faculty of “ multi- 
plying themselves” to an extent which surpasses the compre- 
hension of slower-moving minds. But with the largest allow- 
ances, such work as that just indicated must exceed the limit, 
unless it be very recklessly executed. And inspection proves 
this to be recklessly executed. If you take up the works of 
his two predecessors, M. Lubis and M. Vaulabelle, you will 
find that for almost all that can be called positive documents— 
all that is not scandal or rhetoric—he has quietly used paste 
and scissors to an extent never before heard of. Instead of 
reading the Moniteur, and the various publications which 
furnish the historian with data, he contents himself with reading 
Lubis and Vaulabelle, who have consulted the originals. What 
they have extracted he extracts, where they omit he omits, 
where they cease he ceases. That is bearing the burden 
lightly! When not quoting their quotations he uses their ma- 
terials, only the love of the grandiose makes him embellish 
their diction. Thus, when M. Lubis says, that after a fine 
speech, M. Lainé, the President, “ quitta la fauteuil et parut a 
la tribune,” Lamartine disdains so creeping a phrase, and works 
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it up into “ M. Lainé, soulevé de son siege de président par 
Vémotion de Chonnéte homme, parut 4 la tribune.” 

We have indicated the nature of the book in the foregoing 
paragraph: its materials are coolly appropriated from the 
handiest sources, and over all is flung his style, like a spangled 
ermine cloak, rich and brilliant, but tawdry too. There is 
little in it to be trusted, but it is written with an eye to effect, 
and often with real success, which makes the reader run 
rapidly and pleasantly through it. There is a false glitter 
which offends the eye, varied by a genuine splendour which 
delights it. On the whole, it is a book to be read ; but a book 
which lowers Lamartine many degrees in our estimation. 

_,. 7... Although the French unquestionably excel all na- 
—. tions in light literature, especially in that which 

‘may be called the “ filagree of mind,” yet the last 
quarter’s produce is singularly poor. In the Drama, George 
Sand has made three efforts, only one of which, “ Claudie,” 
was successful: Balzac achieved his first dramatic success by 
a posthumous comedy of very high order, “ Mercadet:” and 
Jules Sandeau, calling Regnier, the comedian, to his aid, has 
transformed his charming novel, “ Mademoiselle de la Seig- 
liére,” into a pleasant comedy ; and that is all the Drama has 
offered us worthy, to be named as literature. 

In fiction, the great, the incomparable manufacturer, Alex- 
andre Dumas, has not been so productive: we have only eleven 
volumes to mention. “ Dieu dispose” is a strange medley of 
the shocking and the poetic, It begins in the most charming 
idyllic style, but unhappily the figure of a villain soon darkens 
the scene; and you know what a villain in French novels is 
like—Satan in bottes vernies! The atrocity of this Samuel is 
revolting. But there are some capital scenes in the book, 
nevertheless. It is decidedly not adapted for family reading. 
“ Ange Pitou” (5 vols.) has also an admirable opening, such as 
Dumas alone seems capable of writing—but it soon merges 
into commonplace, and turns out to be a continuation of the 
“ Mémoires d’un Médecin.” The revolutionary scenes are de- 
scribed with his accustomed animation; but one has had 
“ something too much” of it. 

Alexander the Younger has also favoured us with some 
novels; one, “ Les Revenants,” noticeable from its very extra- 
vagance. Instead of allowing Paul and Virginia to be honestly 
dead, as St. Pierre arranged it, he introduces us to St. Pierre, 
who declares that to be a fiction, and informs his visitor that 
Paul and Virginia are married, and living a respectable prosaic 
life in Germany, whither the visitor sets out to make their 
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acquaintance. We have very serious objections to these resus- 
citations. It destroys for ever after the poetic illusion. Let 
the dead rest quiet in their graves, after the agitation of their 
lives ! 

Eugeéne Sue has fatigued a patient public with another of 
his “ Seven Capital Sins,” ’Avarice, and with two volumes of 
a novel called “Miss Mary,” in which we have him, if not 
precisely on English ground, at any rate with one foot there— 
just enough to exhibit his familiarity with the language and 
customs of us “ insolent islanders.” Miss Mary is the daughter 
of Sir Lawson, Esquire, one of the richest landed proprietors of 
Ireland, and the manorial estate of Lawson Cottage. Poor 
Miss Mary is forced to quit Ireland. Her father having suf- 
fered “ misfortunes,” she is forced to sell her favourite horses, 
Turner and Smogler, which the little Johnny rode en postillon, 
and retires to France as governess in a gentleman’s family. 
That the gentleman falls in love with her, you at once divine ; 
but we cannot suggest that you should seek out the remainder 
of her history in the volumes themselves : they are very tedious. 
Only one volume of “ Fernand Duplessis; ou, les Mémoires 
dun Mari,” is published, so that we will not speak of it as yet. 

Alphonse Karr has given us a very pretty simple story in 
“ Clovis Gosselin,” innocent enough for family reading, which 


one cannot often say of French novels; the Countess D’Orsay 
has made her appearance as an authoress in “ L’Ombre du 
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Bonheur ;” Madame Charles Reybaud has written a pretty 
trifle of provincial life, “ Faustine ;” Leon Gozlau has col- 
lected his ‘‘ Contes et Nouvelles” into one delightful volume ; 
Emile Souvestre has done the same in his “ Au Coin du Feu; ” 
George Sand has commenced the publication of an illustrated 
edition of her works in penny parts; and Louis Reybaud has 
commenced a new variation of his one successful theme 
—Jeréme Paturot—called “Athanase Robichon,” the idea 
of which is humorous enough. Robichon, a toy-maker, sud- 
denly awakens to the conviction that he is one of the sovereign 
people, and eligible as candidate for the presidency. What 
does France want? A President. What has the President to 
do? To make the people happy: “je suis aw fonds pour cela ; 
on me verra a Tceuvre. Je Tinonderai de félicités, ce peuple ; je 
Pen accablerai !” 

In other directions we have little to notice. The letters 
written about our Exhibition by Michel Chevalier, Blanqui, 
Jules de Premary, Jules Janin, Texier, and others, have mostly 
been republished—and forgotten. The organic tendency of a 
Frenchman to error always shows itself to advantage when he 
writes of England; and these letters may safely be consulted 
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by any one desirous of appreciating the nicety with which 
English names are spelled, the accuracy with which English 
customs are described, and the generosity with which English 
motives are interpreted. For the rest, these letters are one 
undisguised hymn to the glory and greatness of France, who, 
assuredly, if she is not at the head of humanity in all respects, 
has no rival in vain-gloriousness. We may mention Marmier’s 
“ Lettres sur Amérique” as worthy attention ; but the most 
charming of all the works in light literature which the quarter 
has produced is, without question, St. Beuve’s “ Causeries du 
Lundi,” a series of portraits and criticisms in his very best 
style. Erudition of a piquant and agreeable kind is set forth 
in a style of some finesse, and aided by a literary taste both 
delicate and catholic. Rabelais and Madame de Genlis, Rous- 
seau and Camille Desmoulins, Vauvenargues and Madame 
Girardin, Florian and Frederick the Great, the Duc de St. 
Simon and the Duchesse de Maine, Diderot and Mole la 
Valliére, Daguesseau and l’Abbé de Choisy, pass in turns before 
your eyes, and at this panorama you are never fatigued by the 
pedantry or annoyed by the absurdity of the lecturer. He 
touches lightly and yet firmly on all the salient points; and 
you close the volume with a sense of grateful pleasure. To 
those who know St. Beuve’s “ Portraits Littéraires” it will be 
enough to say, these “Causeries du Lundi” possess all their 
fascinating qualities, without their prolixity and tiresome 
eulogy of friends. 

The last work on our list is Guizot’s “ Etudes sur les Beaux 
Arts.” Guizot as a critic on art, will be a surprise to most 
persons, and that surprise will be increased when they see the 
solid excellence of his judgments. The volume opens with a 
long critique on the French exhibition of paintings in the year 
1810, which contained works by Guerin, Girodet, Gros, Gerard, 
Vernet, &c. This is followed by an essay on the limits which 
separate the fine arts, and on their points of contact; an abstract 
philosophical discussion of the nature of Lessing’s “ Laokoon.” 
It concludes with a sort of catalogue raisonnée of the historical 
paintings in the Louvre. 
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